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ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD 



VoLin. No.L JANUARY, 1837. WHO«Na85 

TWENTY-FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND AMERICANS 

ARE NOW HELD AS SLAVES IN THESE UNITED StATES. 

We design to fill this number of the Record with testimony as to 
their aetiud j^ysieal eondUion. — ^The testimony of eye-wtln^ssex, mostly 
tlaoeholders, now or formerly, and with very few exceptions, persons 
who had nothing to gain, but every thing to lose by ooer-tUtUmaUs, 
Personal safety, reputation, the feelings of friends, pecuniary interests, 
all worldly prospects, present or previous committal, sectional prefer- 
ences, with other inducements, combine to restrain them from all high* 
coloring in drawing the picture. 

Surely, those who testify against themselves will not be deemed 
false witnesses, and conmion sense and candor will credit thdr testi* 
mony. 

As a sort of preliminary to the testimony, we introduce an article 
from the New York Conunercial Advertiser, of April 25, 1827. We 
do this because the remarks are to the potrU, and show that once even 
Colonel Stone spoke out like a man about the horrors of American 
Slavery, and the duty of protesting against them. We advertise om 
readers that the Ualirising throughout the following testimony is in 
many instances our own. But to the remarks of Colonel Stone. Hear ! 

^ Shall we talk of the mitigation of the miseries of the Africans, 

when their masters have an uncontrolled dominion over their persouA 

— wlule they can heat, maim, and even kill, toUhoiU any Uno to restrain ? 

I say without an}^ law ; for while slaveholders are judges, and the 

slaves are not admitted witnesses, the redress of the law is a mockery. 

" We are told of the restraints of pubUc opinion ; was public opin- 
ion alone ever sufficient to restrain the passions of man, when invested 
with power — and above all, a community of men? 

« The editor of the Post has conversed with people from slavehold- 
in^ ODuntries, and they inform him, that the slaves are comftrtabldat 
tliiitime; — and shall we go to the oppressor to learn the measure of pain 
lie infliota? Was tbero ever a negro-dnrer who w^rald isksivnVn^ 
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tiiat ha was unreasonably crael ? The butcher feeds his victim to the 
last| and appears unconscious of cruelty — ^his feelings are callous ; and 
the humanity of a slaveholding community becomes almost universally 
blunted. They cease to see^ hear, or feel for an ^African as a human be- 
ing. And how are we to know the innumerable tortures that are in- 
flicted ? Is there any impartial tribunal before whom the slave can 
appear, and make known his sufierin^ ? Can he by means of the 

Sress lay them before the world ? He is as untaught as the beast — 
e cannot write down his sufTerings ; and if he could, the whites control 
the press. Would they publish their own dis^ce ? Who that can, 
dare vindicate the negro's rights ? Ministers ofthe Gospel, who have 
espoused their cause from the pulpit, have been proscribed — they have 
been prohibited from even reaaing particular parts of Scripture. 

" But we are told, that they have days of merriment and festivity ; 
that they whistle, sing, and dance ; and is this proof that their condi- 
tion is happy, because their chains are temponuily loosened, and be- 
cause they then attempt to sin^ away their sorrows — because there is 
as it were, a momenta^ intermission of that almost perpetual dejection 
and heart-pining which these wretched beings endure in their degraded 
and sunken condition? Away with such apologies. Go with the 
negro-driver, that monster whose similitude except in his form, is that 
of a fiend, and learn what it is to be a slave. And what apology can 
be given for insulting this professed Christian republican community 
with high wrought pictures ofthe enjoyments ofthe slaves?'^ 

TESTIMONT, ETC. 

We will first present the testimony of two distinguished Southern 
ladies, now in thiis city, sisters of the late lamented Thomas S. 
Grimk^, of Charleston, South Carolina. They are natives of South 
Carolina, and are both well known to the public by their writings. 

TESTIMONT OF MISS ANGELINA E. GRIMKE. 

As one who was bom and educated in a slave state, I feel it to be 
my solemn duty to do every thing in my power to undeceive the North 
as to the false representations of slavery at the South. I believe it to 
be a sacred obligation due to the colored man, to say, that from my 
earliest infancy 1 have wept over the wrongs and the sufferings, the 
abuse and contumely endured by the helpless and down-trodden slave. 
I have never seen any account of cruelty in Anti-Slavery publica- 
tions, which, from my long and intimate knowledge of this heart- 
breaking, soul-crushing system of oppression, appeared at all incredible 
to me. its hardening ana blinding influence is as deleterious and de- 
moralizing in its effects on the character of the master, as it is deed- 
ing to the victim of his power. No one who has not hved in a slave- 
hcSding state as an integral part of the community, can form any idea 
of the wreck of morals and of temper which slavery produces. It is 
truly awfiiL The religioa of the South is not the religion of a meek 
and merciful Redeemer; it is the religion of pride and selfishness, op> 
pcoMioD, cruelty, and wvoog. . 

ANGELINA E. GRIMK^ 
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TBSTIlfONT OF lfH» tARiiH M. 6RIMk£. 

No poweiB of language, I believe, can adequately portray the her- 
rort of American slavery ; asyatem wLdch embraces and sanctions 
eveiy species of iniquity, and erants the protection of the law, and the 
gospel, to crueUy and oppression — a system which works evil, and 
notning hnl evil^ unceasmglv and unsparingly, to both master and 
slave, brutalizbg the one^ ana cherishing in the bosom of the other, the 
malignant passions of pnd& revenge, and anger. 

If there is one scheme for the (festruction of men's souls, and the 
torturing of men's minds, for the breaking of men's hearts and the tor" 
menting of men's bodies, which exceeds all others in its appalling ini- 
quity, that scheme is American slavery. The adversary of our nllen 
race expended here his most refined ingenuity,, his most diabolical 
skill. Crueltji is inseparable from slavery; the one cannot exist in a 
community without the other ; and I believe many of the plantations 
at the South may be said, without hyperbole, to be saturated with the 
sweat and the blood of the toil-worn slave. In its mildest forms, 
wherever it has been my lot to witness it, it has invariably been marked 
by oppression, and it is impossible it should be otherwise, because there 
is a continual efTort on the part of the masters to reduce to a thing, an 
immortal and intelligent being, and an unwearied exertion on the part 
of the slave to maintain his manhood ; and whils he is continually 
galled by a sense of his condition, his nature rises from under the pres- 
sure, and this keeps alive in his master's bosom a desire to add infUc- 
tion to infliction, ^ 

SARAH M. GRIMKE. 

TESTIMONY OF THE FRESBTTBRIAN SYNOD OF KENTUCKY, 

«^ large majority of whom are or have been slaveholders. 

" This system licenses and produces great cruelty. 

^^ Mangling, imprisonment, starvation, every species of torture, may 
he inflicted upon him, (the slavc,^ and he has no redress. 

** There are now in our whole land two millions of human beings, 
exposed, defenceless, to every insult, and every injury short of maiming 
or death, which their fellow-men may choose to inflict They suffer all 
that can be inflicted by wanton caprice, by grasping avarice, by brutal 
lust, by malignant spite, and by insane anger. Their happmess is 
the sport of every whim, and the prey of every passion that may, oc- 
casionally, or habitually, infest the master's bosom. If we «oula cal- 
culate the amount of wo endured by ill-treated slaves, it would over- 
whehn every compassionate heart — it would move even the obdurate 
to sympathy. Tnere is also a vast sum of suffering inflicted upon the 
slave by humane masters, as a punishment for that idleness and mis- 
conduct which slavery naturally produces. * * * 

*' Brutal stripes and all tlie varied kinds of personal indignities, are 
not the only species of cruelty which slavery licenses. * * ♦ 
Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands and wives, are 
torn asunder, and permitted to see eacly other no more. These acts 
are daily occurring in the midst of us. The shrieks and the agony 
often witnessed on such occasions, proclaim ¥dlVi t^. \x\»xv^\. Xsscv^tf^ 
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tht iniquity and onitltv of our syitein. * * * There is not a 
nrighborhood whoe these heajrt*rending scenes are not displayed. 
Hire is not 9 vtUa^e or road that does not behold the sad procession 
of manacled outci^ts^ whose chains and moiimful countenances tell 
that they are exiled by force from all that their hearts hold dear."- 
8eo JMdreu qf Synod to Ckurehes, in 1S35, page 12. 

TESTmONT OF TBB HON. WHITBMAR8H B. 8BABR00K, 

Of South CaroUna-^ alaoeholder. 
In an Essay on the management of slaves, read before the Agricul- 
tural Society of St Johns, S. C, and published by the Society, Charles- 
ton, 1834, Mr. S. remaiks, 

'* I consider imprisonment in the stocks at night, with or without hard 
labor in the day, as a powerful auxiliary in the cause of good govern- 
ment. To the correctness of this opinion many can bear testimony. 
EzPBRiBNCB has convinced me that there b no punishment to whicli 
the slave looks with more horror.^* 

TBSTIMONT OF DR. JAMBS C. FINLET, 

Son ofDr, linley, the founder of the Colonization Society, mid brother ej 
JR. S. Firiey, agent qfthe Jimerican Colonization Society, 

Dr. J. C. Finley was formerly one of the editors of the Western 

Medical Journal, at Cincinnati, and is well known in the West as 

utterly hostile to immediate abolition. 

*'In almost the last conversation Thad with you before I left Cin- 
cinnati, I promised to give you some account of some scenes of atro- 
cious cruelty towards slaves, which I witnessed while I lived at the 
South. I almost regret having made the promise, for not only are 
they 50 atrocious that you will with difficulty believe them, but, I alsc 
fear that they will have the efiect of driving you into that abolitionism, 
upon the borders of which you have been so fong hesitating. Nothing 
surprises me so much as the apathy of the American people upon the 
subject of slavery. Perhaps it ought not to surprise me. The people 
of the North are ignorant of the horrors of slavery — of its paralyzmg in- 
fluence upon the conscience of the master, and of the atrocities whicli 
it commits upon the unprotected slave. * * * 

**l do not know that any thing could be gained by particularizino 
the scenes cf horrible barbarittf, and still more shocking ficentiousness, 
which fell under my observation during my short residence in one of 
the wealthiest, most intelligent, and most moral parts of Georgia. 
Theur number and atrocity are such that I am conndent they would 
@uin credit with none but abolitionists. Every thing will be conveyed 
m the remark, that in a state of society calculated to foster the worst 
passions of our nature, the slave denvcs no protection either from law 
or piMic opinion, and that all the cruelties which the Russians are 
reported to have acted towards the Poles, after their late subjugation, 
are scenes of every day occurrence in the southern states. This 
statement, ineredibfe as it may seem, falls short, very &r short of th« 
track* 
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The foregoing is extracted from a letter wiittra by Dr. Finley to 
Rev. Asa Maban, his former pastor, then of Cincinnati, now President 
of Oberlin Seminaij. 

TBSTIMONT OF THE GRADUAL EMANCIPATION SOCIETT, 

Of ^orih CarolvM — signed by Moses Swain, President, and WiUiam 

Stoain, Secretary. 

" In the eastern part of the state the slaves considerably outnumber 
the free population. Thdr situation is there wretched beyond des«ip- 
tion. Impoverished by the mismanageflient which we have alreaoy 
attempted to describe, the master, unable to support his own grandeur 
and maintain his slaves, puts the unfortunate wretches upon short al- 
lowances, scarcely sufficient for their sustenance, so that a great part 
of them go half naked and half starved much of the time. Generally, 
throughout the state, the African is an abused, a monstrously outraged 
creature,** — See MintUes of the *American Convention convened in BaUi- 
more, Oct. 25, 1826. 

From the "Martland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser," 

of May 30, 1788. 

** It frequently happens on large estates, thai they (the slaves) are 
not clothed till the winter hath nearly expired ; and then, the most 
valuahle only are attended to ; the young, and the labor-wom having 
no other allowance in this respect, than the tattered garments thrown 
ofi* by the more fortunate. A single peck of com a week, or the like 
meastire o/ rice, is the ordinary quantity of provision for & hard-working 
slave ; to which a small quantity of meat is occasionally, though rardy, 
added." 

TESTIMONT OP REV. THOMAS CLAT, 

Of Georgia — A slaveholder. 

** From various causes this [the slave's allowance of fbodl is often not 
adequate to the support of a laboring man. The quantity allowed by 
custom is a peck of com per week. If it be sound flmt com, this is suf- 
ficieht to sustain health and strength under moderate labor ; but there 
is often a defect here ; the quantity is then insufficient. 

''The present economy of the slave system is to get all you can from 
the slave, and ^ve in return as little as will barely support him in a 
working condition. Even where there is not a direct intention to 
abridge his comforts they are but little consulted." In regard to cloth- 
ing he says : 

"Winter clothes should be given in November; this is often neg- 
lected, and consequently the improvident (of whom the number is very 
great} suffer much. 

" Encouragement does not enter much into the disdphne of planta- 
tions, as at present conducted. To be let atone, when the mastes^s 
task is done, is the only condition offered as an inducement to the in- 
dustry necessary to accomplish it, or to secure an exemption fix>m the 
punishment due for the^neglect of iV^—Ch^s Mdrtss before the Frts 
bytery of Georgia, 1834. 

1* ^ 
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TumgovT or raiLcaoK hju, ksq^ 

^y PJbfnM, fM»^ wkt Ttridtd m Flmidm irnrn^ Cl< mt 1S35. 

**■ 'Vhti uh^^A €-j/nanKtitj', UiKX bj ^vfi^ in the n»nim^ asd ex- 
*Jt§fUM Uk^ f/^/-i'^tiy,j»f «ho mast Acxf and res: tbeir bcrses, go not 
UUiV^tf Stfi ff^A t... ^Wc in tr^; er^Lin^ They carry with ibcm oom- 
m0BtX wi, «»it}« wiVrr, and tt nwn boi^d a fire on the grouEcL aDC bdke 
ft in tli#; aa^i^;:*!. Aft^ fa-vlnz fioiabed their field labor?, tiiey are oc- 
««(/Mid till Mttf; */r Usit i/ia*^S, iQ dc^g cbcMres, such a£ srindmg com. 
(uM h\\ t>«« ';/^ri in tlj^ vidnity is ground by hand,) coopping wocd, 
tMkinp^ «Mt*i *i Umn'sn, fnul<M, &i:^, and a thousand things necessary to 
i#«! «i/ifi^ ijti a Iafi(4 plantatJCffi. If any extra job is to be done, it musi 
tttA lititdirr titifi ** hi(f;^*:nP (rtxn their work, but must be dene in the 
ni0tt AfW thti U.\Mm Cff the day are over, they take their second 
mtmH t/nnh'CBkti, Htnnn planten allow them meat" 

TKkTINONr or raCSIDEMT BDWAKOa, THE TOUXGBB, 

In « mrmtm pruuthtd in Jfew JImen abwi half a eathny mgo, teken Uum- 
trnidn nf»laveM were held in Canneetkut. 

" Hy t\tttntt fna«it4;rN tticy are iiupplied with barely efuntgh to keep them 
ffttm »tarvinf(f hh t}iA wholf; expense laid out on a slave lor food, cloth 
wfiM aiwl inmUnutZf is cmimonly computed on an average at thirty 
nmUttjM fiUrrliric annuallv. At the same time they are kept at hard 
lalKir trofri fite ff dock in the morning till nine at nighty excepting time 
Ut tmi iwicff during the day. And they are constantly under the 
watohful ffyAorovArHAeni and negro drivers, more tyrannical and cruel 
th«fi wtiti the nvmlUixn themielvcs. From these drivers, for every im- 
agined, tt« well tN real neglect or want of exertion, they receive the 
Uflh. the emack of whkh » all day long in the ears of those who are 
on tlie plantation or in the vk^inity; and it is used with such dexterity 
and aeverity. an not only to lacerate the akUif but to tear out tmall por- 
9kmjjfthiju§h at almoat ifury itroke. 

** TOi b the g§nard treatment of the ■ktvea. But many individuals 
MoAr itUI more wnrernly. Many, many are knocked down; tome have 
Ikikr iyif k^atmmUf iome hate an arm or leg broken, or chopped tff; 
■ad mujf tut a very naalL or for no crime at all, have been beaten te 
dMbpiMioly to gratify the fuiy of an enraged naaCer or overseer." 
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TSSTDKmT OP RET. JOHN AAVEIM, 

w9 nathe qf Tennessee^ educated there, and fir a number of yemn mpruektr 
in done Statu — now paetor of a Ckurek in R^fieyf QUo. 

" In flome parts of Alabama, yoa may see slaves in the cotton fields 
without so much as even a single rag upon them, shivering beforo the 
chilling blasts of mid-winter. Indeed, in every slaveholding state man^ 
elavea si^er extremely, both while they labor and while they Aeep^ftr 
want qf clothing to keep them warm. Often they ave driven thnrngh 
lix>8t and snow without either stocking or shoe, until the path they 
tread is dyed with the blood that issues from their fix>st-wom limbs ! 
And when they return to their miserable huts at night, they fmd not 
there the means of comfortable rest ; but on the cold ground they must 
lie unthout covering, and shiver while thev shunber. 

" In connexion with their extreme sunerings, occasioned bv want of 
clothing, I shall notice those which arise from the want of food. As 
the making of grain is the main object of their mancipation, masters 
will sacrifice as little as possible in giving them food. It often happens 
that what will barely keep them alive, is all that a cruel avarice will 
allow them. Hence, in some instances, their allowance has been re- 
duced to a single pint of cam each, during the day and night And 
some have no better allowance than a <fmall portion of cotton seed ! ! 
And in some places the best allowance is a peck of com each during 
the week, whUe perhaps they are not permitted to taste meat so muda 
as once in the course of seven years, except what little they may be 
able to steal ! Thousands of them are pressed with the gnawings of 
cruel hunger during their whole lives, 

** Many poor slaves are stripped naked, stretched and tied across 
barrels, or targe bags, and tortured with the lash during hours, and even 
whole days, until their flesh is mangled to the verjf bones. Others are 
stripped and hun^ up by the arms, their feet are tied together, and the 
end of a heavy piece of timber is put between their le^ in order to 
stretch their bodies, and so prepare them for the tortunng lash — and 
in this situation they are often whipped until their bodies are covered 
with blood and mangled flesh, and in order to add the greatest keenness to 
their sufierings, their wounds are washed with liquid salt ! And some 
of the miserable creatures are permitted to iiang in that position until 
the^ actually expire; some die under the lash, others lin^r about for 
a time, and at length die of their wounds, and many survive, and en- 
dure again similar torture. These bloody scenes are constantly exkOh- 
iting in every slaveholding country — thousands of whips are every day 
stained in African Hood ! Even the poor females are not permitted to 
escape these shocking cruelties.*' — Mankinds Letters, pagvi 57, 5S. 

These letters were published ten years ago. — ^They wftre addressed 

to a brother in Virginia, who was a slaveholder. — ^Ed. 

TBSTDfONT OF MR. ASJl A. 8T0NB, 

JBt Theological Student, who resided near Jfatchez, JUississippi, when k^ 
published the following statement, dated May 24, 1835. 

" No one here thinks that the slaves are seldom over-driyen ano 
under-fed. Everybody knows it to be one of the most 
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rtiMt», No planter t^ intelligence and candor denies that slaves «re 
very generally badly treated in this country. J voUh to be understood 
now at the eommeneementj that, intending as I do that my statements 
shall be relied on, and knowing that, should you think fit to publish this 
eommunication, they toiU come to this country, where their correctness 
nusy be tested by comparison with real life, I make them vnth the utmost 
care and precaution. But those which I do make, are made without 
the least apprehension of their being controverted. In the first 

{ilaxse, with respect to labor. The Hme of labor is first to be noticed, 
t is a general rule on all regular plantations, tiiat the slaves rise in 
season in the morning to be in the field as soon as it is light enough for 
them to see to work, and remain there until it is so dark that they cannot 
see. This is the case at all seasons of th^ year ; so that during the 
summer, they are in the field at least fifteen hows. This does not 
include the time spent in going and returning; that must be done 
while it is too dark to sufier them to work, even if the field, as is fre- 
Quently the case, is a mile distant. It is literally true, what one of 
them remarked to me the other day, that " they never know what it is 

to sleep till daylight." Their suppers they have to prepare and 

eat after they return home, which, at this season of the year, takes 
them until nine o^clook : so that, without leaving a moment of time for 
any other purpose, they can have but seven hours sleep before four in 

the morning, when they are called On almost every plantation, 

the hands sufier more or less from hunger at some seasons of almost 
every year. On the majority of plantations, the feeding supplies the 
demands of nature tolerably well, except in the winter, and at some 
other occasional times. There is always a good deal of svffenng on 
them from hunger in the course of the year. On many plantations, 
and particularly in Louisiana and among the French planters, the 
slaves are in a condition of almost utter famishment during a great 
portion of the year. Let a man pass through the plantations where 
they fare the best, and see fifty or sixty hands, men and women, sitting 
down on the furrows where their food-cart happens to overtake them, 
and making their meal of a bit of corn-bread and water, and he will 
think it is rather hard fare. This is not unfrequently the case on 

plantations where they are considered well fed 

'*I will now say a few words about treatment and condition in 
general That flogging is very common and severe appears from 
what has already been said. I must now say that floggings for all 
oflences, including deficiencies in work, are frighifvUy common, and 
most terrii}ly severe. 

*' Rubbing with salt and red pepper is very commMi after a severe 
whipping. The object, they say, is primarily to make it smm-t ; but 
add, that it is the best thing that can be done to prevent mortification, 
and make the gashes heal." 

TESTIMONY OF REV. GEORGE BOURNE, 

Bditor of the Protestant Vindicator, — Mr. B. was for many years Pastor 

of a Church in Virginia. 

^'They (the slaves) are deprived of needful sustenance, arc suppled 
with litue and very' insufficient raimerU, and possess no suitable con- 
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▼eBMnoes for wfred u ng rart. Tbey an muoaaMly, ind in ^enflnl. 
iradesenredlj ehastisecL * ♦ « SlaTery is the dimaz or 
cruelty. m * * What are the pungent feieliDgB and e^ 
acerbations of the slave in every part of his existence ? Doomed to toil 
with unceasing relaxation, pindied by hunger, berdft of raiment, denied 
requisite accommodations at nigjbit, and, for the most trifling inadver- 
tencies, scourspd by a cruel and mercenaiT' task-master until his stripes 
incapacitate mm mun active duties." — JBoume^s Picture of Slmery, 

TS8TIM0NT OF RBV. JAMBS ▲. THOME, 

•4 nathe of Kentucky — Son ofjirthur Thdme, Esq^ HU recenUy a 

SUmeheider, 

^ Slaveiy is the parent of more suffering than has flowed firom any 
one source since the date of its existence? Such sufferings too! Svf- 
ftrings iMoncewabU and innumerable — unmingled wretchedness flrom 
the ties of nature ruddv broken and destroyed, the aeutest bodily tor' 
tureSf groans, tears and olood — flying for ever m weariness and pamfbl- 
ness, in watdiings, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness. 

^ Brethren of £e North be not deceived. These sufferings sHU exist, 
and despite the efibrts of their cruel authors to hush them down, and 
confine them, within the precincts of their own plantations, they will, 
ever and anon, struggle up and reach the ear of humanity.'^ — Jtfr. 
Thame's Speech at JVVS York, May, 1834. 

TBSTIMONT OF GEN. EATON, 

In a Utter to his voife, dated Tusds, AprU 6, 1799 — Extracted from his 

Life. 

"Many of them [Christian slaves] hare died of grie( and the others 
linger out a life less tolerable than death. Alas, remorse seizes my 
whole soul when I reflect that this is indeed but a copy of the veiy 

barbarity which my eyes have seen in my own native country. 

Indeed truth and justice demand from me the confession that the 
Christian slaves among the barbarians of A&ica are treated with more 
humanity than the African slaves among the professing Christians of 
civilized America." 

TBSTDfONT OF THE ''MARYLAND JOURNAL AND BALTIMORE ADVER- 
TISER," of May 30, 1788. 

"In the ordinary course of the business of the country, the punish- 
ment of relations fiequentlv happens on the same fimn, and m view 
of each other: the fittner oiien sees his beloved son — the son his ven- 
erable sire — ^the mother her much loved dau^ter— the daughter her 
afiectionate parent — ^tbe husband sees the wife of his bosom, and she 
the husband of her aflection, cruelly bound up without delicacv or mercy, 
and without daring to interpose in each other's behalf, ana punished 
with all the extremity of incensed rage, and all the rigor of unrelenting 
severity. Let us reverse the case, and suppose it ours: all is silent 
Borror!" 

In another part of the same article, the author exdaims : "The in- 
justice of our conduct, and baibarity of oor negjiecti whea nAM^^tvVa 
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allowed to pfedonunate, becomes so glaringly conspicuous, as eren to 
excite, against ourselves, the strongest emotions of detestation and 
abhorrence." , 

TESTIMONY OP HON. JOHN RANDOLPH. 

Of Roant^ce—Ji sloDeholder. 

In one of his Congressional speeches, Mr. R. says : '' Avarice alone 
can drive, as it does drive, this infernal traffic, and the wretched vic- 
tims of it, like so many post-horses whipped to death in a mail coach. 
Ambition has its oover-sluts in the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
^orious war ; but where are the trophies of avarice ? The hand-'cufff 
the manacUj the blood-staiiud cowhide ! What man is worse received 
in eodety for being a hard-nuater ? Who denies the hand of a sister 
or daughter to such monsters V^ 

TESTIMONY OP THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

** We have heard of slavery as it exists in Asia, and Africa, and 
Turkey — ^we have heard of the feudal slavery under which the pea- 
santry of Europe have ^oaned from the days of Alaric until now, but 
excepting only the horrible system of the West India Islands, we have 
never heard of slavery in any country, ancient or modem. Pagan, Ma- 
hommedan, or Christan ! so terrihU in Us eharaeterf as the slavery which 
exists in these United S^tes.'* — 7th Report Amer. CoL Soc, 1824. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JAMES RILEY. 

<* My free and proud spuited countrymen still hold a million and a 
half of human beings in the most cruel bonds of slavery ; who are kept 
at hard labor, and smarting under the lash of inhuman, mercenary 
drivers ; in many instances, enduring the miseries of hunger, thirst, 

imprisonment, edd, nakedness, and even tortures I myself have 

witnessed such scenes in difierent parts of my own country ; and the 
bare recollection of them now chills my blood with horror. ^^ — See 
*" Riley's J^arrative.'' 

From NiLEs' Baltimore Reoister for 1829, Vol. 35, p. 4. 

" Dealing in slaves has become a large bttsiness. Establishments 
are made at several places in Maryland and Virginia, at which they 
are sold like cattle. These places of deposit are strongly built, and 
well supplied with iron thunUhscrews and gags, and ornamented with 
cowskins, and other whips — often times bloodyJ" 

From Judge Stroud's '' Sketch of the laws relating to Slavery." 

"I find in the case of *the State vs. M'Gee,' 1 Bay's Reports, 164, 
it is said incidentally by Messrs. Pinckney and Ford, counsel fpr the 
state (of S. C), * that thefrequency of the ofience {wilfvl murder of a 
■lave) was owing to thenatwre of the punishment, &c. . . . This remark 
was made in 1791, when the above trial took place. It was made in a 
public place — a court-house — and by men of great personal respecta- 
bility. There can be, therefore, no question as to its truth, and as 
little of its notoriety.'^ 

Extract of a letter dated July 2d, 1834, from Mr. Nathan Cole, of 
^t Louis, Missouri, to Arthur Tappan, Esq., of this city. 

"J Mia Dot an advocate of the immediate and unoonditional eman 
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cipation of the ilaves of our countiy, yet no man haa ever yet depicted 
the wreUhednesa of the tUuaiion of the slaves in colors too dark for the 
truth, .... I know that many good people are not aware of the treats 
rnent to which slaves are nsually subjected, nor have thej any just iaea 
of the extent of the evU." 

TESTIMONT OF EEY. WILLIAM ALLAN, 

OfJSlabama, son of a slavehdder — Rev. Dr, »SJUan, ofHtmtsvilU, 
In the debate at Lane Seminary three years since, Mr. Allan said, 
" At oijr house it is so common to hear their (the slave's) screams, that 
we think nothing of it:'' and then, after relating several instances of 
horrible cruelty, he added, ** And lest any one should think that in 
general the slaves are well treated, and these (the particular cases) are 
the exceptions, let me be distinctly understood : — cruelty is the rxde 
and kindness the exception." This was assented to and corroborated 
by all the students fix>m the slaveholding states ; and of these there 
were eight natives of &ve or six difierent states, and ten others who 
had Uvea in slave states. 

TBSTIMONT OF REV. DAVID RICE, 

Of Kentucky. — Extracts from his Speech in the Convention that framed 
the Constitution of that State in 1790. 

" He [the slave] is a rational creature, reduced by the power of 
legislation to the state of a brute, and thereby deprived of every privi- 
lege of humanity. .... The brute may steal or rob, to supply his hun- 
ger ; but the slave, though in the most starving condition, dare not do 
either, on penalty of death, or some severe punishment .... Is there 
any need of arguments to prove, that it is in a high degree unjust and 
cruel to reduce one human creature to such an abject, wretched state 
as this ? . . . . When we plead for slavenr, we plead for the disgrace 

and ndn of our own nature Should a master command his 

slave to steal or rob, and he should presume to disobey, he is liable to 
sufier every extremity of punishmentj short of death or amputation, 
from the hand of his master. .... The master may, and often does, 
ir{fHct upon him all the severity of punishment the human body is capable 
of bearing. .... 

'* When we duly consider all these things, it must appear unjust to 
the last degree, to force a fellow creature, who has never forfeited his 
freedom, into this wretched situation ; and confine him and his pos- 
terity in this bottomless gulf of toretchedness for ever. 

" Where is the sympathy, the tender feelings of humanity ? Where 
is the heart, that Joes not melt at this scene of wo ? or Uiat is not 
fired with indication ^o see such injustice and cruelty countenanced 

by civilized nations, and supported by the sanctions of'^law ? 

They [the laws] confine him in misery; they will not sufier him to fly 
6pom it ; the greatest favors they afibrd him chiefly serve to perpetuate 
ois wretchednessJ** 

TESTIMONT OF COLONEL WILLUM KET8, 

A native of Rockbridge county, Virginia^ where he resided about thirty 
years,— now well known and greatly resputed in southern Ohio, 
''In that part of Viiipnia wh«ie I redded (tiie valley)^ m Its «a 
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relates to food, clothing, and labor, slaYes may be said to be well used, 
when compared with Se barbarity of their treatment further south, or 
wherever they are held in large numbers: yet, even where I lived, 
though few slaves comparatively were held!, many acts of ^rocicus 
crtuUy were perpetrated. I have seen aged, gray^headed slaves, strip- 
ped, tied up, and whipped with a cowhide, forty or fifty laches, for no 
fault but absence for a few minutes too long when wanted. Sucli 
thingp I call erudty, but they pass anvng slaveholders for nothing,^ 
Med HiUsborough, Ohio, January ist, 1835. 

TESTDfONT OF THE MARTVILLB (tENNBSSBB) INTELLIGENCER, 

of Oct 4, 1835. 

The Editor, in speaking of the sufieririgs of the slaves which are 
'taken by the internal trade to the South West says : 

*' Place yourself in imagination, for a moment, in their condition. 
With heavy gaUing chains, riveted upon your person ; half'ndked, 
half-starved; your back derated with the 'iLnotted Whip;' travelling 
to a region where your condition through time will be second only to the 
wretched creatures in HM. 

^ This depiction is not visionary. Would to God that it was.** 

TESTIHONT OF THE HON. WILLIAM PINCKNET OP MARYLAND. 

In a speech before the Maryland House of Delegates in 1789, Mr. P. 
calls slavery in that state : " a speaking picture of abominable oppress' 

ion;^ and adds: '*It will not do thus to act like unrelenHng 

tyrants, perpetually sermonizing it with liberty for our text, and actual 
oppression for our commentary. Is she [Maryland] not .... the foster 
mother of petty despots, — the patron o^ wanton oppression ?" 

TESTIMONY OF A CLERGYMAN, 

A resident of the South more than twenty years. 

*^ I am greatly surprised that I should in any form have been tlie 
apologist of a system so full of deadly poison to all holiness and bene< 
volence as slavery, the concocted essence of fi:aud, selfishness, and cold 
hearted tyranny, and the fruitful parent of unnumbered evils, both to 
the oppressor and the oppressed, the one thousandth part of 

WHICH HAS never BEEN BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

"Do you ask why this change,* after residing in a slave country, for 
twenty years? You remember the lines of Pope, beginning: 

* Vice is a monster, of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embraee. 

I had become so familiar with the loathsome features of slavery, that 
they ceased to q^end— Besides, I had become a Southern man in all my 
feeungs, and it is a part of our creed to defend slavery." 

* Only OM year before, ho had stonthr dsfiBiidad ilaveiy, and eadaimea 
aftinst the statemems of aboUttonitli^— Bd. - 

(0M O0Pif| l i cwia ftige*} 
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COLONIZATION. 

Thb object of the following pages is to lead the reader to a calm 
and thorough review of the subject of colonization. Perhaps he thinks 
it snfiicicntly discussed already; but where the interests of millions 
are at stake, it becomes us carefully to examine, and often to reexamine, 
tlie foundations of our opinions, — ^the friends of Truth will never be 
afraid to do this. 

"'Let us first lode at colomzation in general — ^the idea, doctrine, theor}% 
that it would be better for both the whites and blacks of our condtiy, 
were the latter to be transplanted into a separate community. — ^Why 
bettor? Is tha« not room enou^ here for both? Yes. Is there not 
worii enough for both? Yes. Is not colonization from our country 
reversing the order of nature? Yes. The demand for labor among 
us is drawing in laborers, by rig^it or by wrong, from all parts of the 
old world. Strong, then, must be the reasons to justify us in sending 
out our own native laborers to the old world or elsewhere. If we have 
any surplus population, it must be of merchants, lawyers, physicianB, 
divines — and surely not of what is called the laboring class, to which 
all, or nearly all, the colored people belong — of this class there cannot 
be a surplus for a hundred years to come. The influx of foreign 
laborers into our country shows, as clearly as running water shows 
downhill, that ours is the country of all the world, where labor gets, 
or is supposed to get, the best reward, — and that laboring people are 
better off here than elsewhere. Why send any away? Some pro* 
baa to find a reason in the prejudice and oppression of which the 
blacks are the victims. It is because the colored man must here be 
alivays enslaved, or in a condition but little better than slavery. Be- 
cause he must be an outcast from our finee institutions, from our na- 
tional sympathies, from our social relattons. Because here ho most 
b« taught at Sections,— in schools and ooUegM)— An cX^i^ vci^ i^^«»^ 

1 
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boat!, — in the hoiiM of man, and in the house of Qod, — that he be- 
longs to an inferior race, — ^that be cannot, must not, shall not, rise to 
the level of the whites. — ^^Ve implore the reader to stop and think. Is 
there any must — ^any necessity — in any of these things? 

When was human prejudice embalmed, eternized, and stamoed with 
immutability ? The prejudices of one man can be changed ; the pre- 
judices of thousands, on this very subject, have been — what shall 
binder the change of millions? When was the overthrow of this 
pRJodice by truth and reason fairly attempted, and where is the failure 
recorded? The invincibiUty of prejudice should have been clearly 
ascertained, and evinced by incontrovertible proofe, before it was pro- 
posed to expatriate nnllions on account of it It ought to have been 
perceived by the founders of the colonization enterprise, that their 
rom^y was one of last resort, desperate in its nature — one which 
oould not be carried into effect without great danger of enhancing the 
disease. Indeed, it would seem to be hardly possiUe to propose the 
removal of a certain class beyond the reach of a prc){udice, without 
increasing, by this veiy act, the prgudice which is thus deferred to and 
humored. Yet we find the American Colonization Society have 
actually tdkm this pami far graided. In theur Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port, the Managers say, "Causes beyond the control of the human toitt 
'* roust prevent their ever rising to equality with the whites." — ^ The 
<< Managers consider it dear, that causes exist, and are operating, to 
"prevent their improvement and elevation to any considerable extent, 
''•s a classy in this countiy, which are fixed, not only beyond the con- 
''tiolof the fiiendsof humanity, BUT OF ANY HUMAN POWER. 
''Christianity cannot do for them here, what it will do for them m 
'^ Africa. This is not the fault of the odored man, nor of the white 
"man, nor of Christianity ; BUT AN ORDINATION OF PROVI- 
^D£NCE, and no more to be changed than the laws of nature. Yet, 
" were it otherwise, — did no cause exist but prejudice, to prevent the 
"elevation, in this country, of our free colored population, still, were 
"this prejudice so strong (which is indeed the fact) as to forbid tho 
"hope of any great favorable change in their condition, what folly for 
"them to reject blessings in another land, because it is prejudice that 
"debars them fiom such blessings in this ! But in truth no legisla- 
" tioo, no humanity, no benevdence, can make them insensible to their 
"past condition, can unfetter their mind% can relievo them fhmi the 
"disadvantages resulting fimn inferior means and attainments, can 
''abridge the lig^t of freemen to regulate their aocial intercourse and 
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" relations, which will leave them for erer a separate and depretaod 
"doss in the community; in fine^ nothing can in any way do much 
"Iicre to raiso them firom their miaeriea to respectahiiity, honor, and 
" usefulness." We think all will agree that the Colonization Managers 
here ofnttna the invincibility of prejudice. They present no proof, ncr 
do we find elsewhere any attempt to present prooC The very fad 
that auck men have aasumed a position so vitally important to their 
cause, shows that they did not find it susceptible of proof--«n<I yet it 
is very &r from being self-evident Wc appetU to stubbcMii facts to 
show that it is altogether false. Thousands uf our feUow-cilizf^ns 
Lave been cored of this prejudice, and arc sincerely wisliing tliat tlicir 
colored brethren should dwdl in the larul on equal t*.'niis Mith them- 
selves. And on the other hand, there arc not a few colored men who 
have riseUf in spite of all opposition — call it " ordination of Providence,'* 
or what you will — in all sul>stantial enjoyments, in mind and morals, 
in things outward and inward, above the average level of the whites. 
How often have we heard it said of such and such a man (whose 
name it would be invidious to mention), ''A« would be a governor i* 
LiSeiiaJ* Hence wo conclude that pr«*judice b no good rca.son for 
oolonizing, because prejudice is vin<nblc, and ouglit to be conquc*rcd. 

Some find a reason for coloniuug, in the hope that the opportunity 
of putting their slaves where tlicy can fully enjoy their liberty, witliont 
disturbing the whites, will induce slaveholders to emancipate. This 
must bo a very poor reason, for shrewd slaveholders have advocated 
colonization precisely because they hoped thereby to get rid of the 
disturbing force of the free blacks, and hold their slaves in greater 
security. It will be easy to quote many cxauiples of this, but one will 
abundantly suffice, and it is gKcn at some length because it furnishes 
much matter for reflection. It is from the speech of the Hon. Mr. 
Andier of Virginia, before tlie American Colonization Society in 1830, 
and is published witli the Socieiy's Fifteenth Annual Report 

"Mr. Archer said ho was not one of those (however dcsirablo ii 



voutly to be wished," were to be considered feasible at all, it was at a 
period too remote to warrant the expenditure of any resources of con- 
templation or contribution now. But a great benefit, short of this. 
was within reach, and made part of the scope of operation, of tho 
plan of the Society. The progress of sUvery was subjected to tba 
actioii of a law, of tho uUnost regulanty of action. WiJere this tur! 
^ was neither ?tj;ycd, nor modified by causes of St^UtSSl 
^it ba-ten^, wOh a fnghtful rapidity. «s^to^t^^^^^^^^ 
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the ordinary law of the advancement of population, to its cataatropbe 
which was repletion. If none were drained away, slaves became, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances of climate and production, inevitable 
and speeduy redundant, first to the occasions of profitable employ- 
ment, and as a consequence, to the faculty of comfortable provisior 
for thiem. No matter what the humanity of the owners, fixed restric- 
tion on their resources muit transfer itself to the comfort, and then i\u 
subsistence, of the slave. At this last stage, the evil in this form hvn. 
to stop. To this stagp (from the disproportioned rate of multiplicatior 
of the slaves— double that of tbe owners in this country), it waj 
obliged, though at difierent periods, in different circumstances, to come 
When tkis stage had been reached, what course or remedy remained '•. 
Was open butchery to be resorted to, as among the Spartans with tin 
Helots? or general emancipation and incorporation, as in Soutl 
America ? or abandonment of the country by tlie masters, as muB 
•ome to be the case in the West Indies ? Either of these was a de- 
plorable catastrophe. Could all of them be avoided ? and if they could 
now? There was but one way, but that might be made effectual 
fortunately. It was to protide and keep open a drain for the exces, 
of wwreeue beyond the occasions of proJUabU emi^oyment. This migh 
be done efiectually by extension of the plan of the Society. The draii 
was already opened. All that was necessary would be, to provide fo 
the enlargement of the channel, as occasion might demand." ^ 

Wo are clearly taught by this passage how colonization may act &> 
the security of slavery — ^how it may come in as a partner of the inter 
nal slave-trade, just to form a necessary safety-valve for the great sys 
tern of oppression. Tbe neighborhood of free blacks is dreaded b^ 
slaveholders, far more than the excess of slaves. This is abundanth 
asserted by Mr. Archer in the same speech. He says that " a necto 
sary and obvious policy restrained the intermixttire qf the several castes v 
iiceupation,*^ Can any thing, then, be plainer than that slaveholder: 
mi^t if they would, avail themselves of colonization to promote fhei 
own purpose — the perpetuation of slavery ? But, if wo carry the readc 
with us in our next point, which is indeed the main. one, it will be o; 
little consequence whether he believes that colonization will strengthei 
slavery or remove it An honest man will abjure a bad means, how 
ever good the end. 

The fundamental question on this subject is, whether a schejne q; 
ctiUmizaHoH can, with any motives and in any tncmner, be prosecuted 
without enhaneingf both in the colonists and the colored people who re 
nurftiy that sense of wrong lo&tcA our oppression has in^nted withit 
them, A good man would hardly think it right to confer what he con 
sidered a benefit, if the beneficiary mast neoesBaiily consider it an in 
jury. SuppoM the UeixkM eolonraed into an earthly paiadiae, stil 
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would they not ask, Was it kindness, or, was it pride and scorn whkb 
cast 1MI oot of five America ? And the inevitable reply would be, < No 
thanks to white Americans ; they hated and despised us ; the beneyo- 
lence of the best of them was heartless, — basely mixed with prejudice.' 
And if such would be the feelings of the colonists, much more of the 
mass of colored people left among us. * The very scheme,' they would 
Hiy, 'is an insult to us.' We appeal to every person's observation of 
human nature. Who ever heard of a man calmly acknowledging tlie 
benevolence of his neighbors in removing him, or proposing his re- 
moval, as a nuisance? The keenest sense of injury we recollect ever 
to have seen expressed, was that of a poor family who had been warned 
out of Unon, that is, upon whom the constable had served a notice 
which prevented them from gaining a residence in a place where they 
had lately settled, lest they should become a town charge. ^ Is a man 
to be insulted because he is poor?" bitterly exclaimed the man sus- 
pected of a tendency to pauperism, and while his wife with abundant 
tears scolded the constable, and his children flew at him with instinct- 
ive rage, be went on to cnrse the whole list of the civil authority, by 
name, for a set of cruel, canting, cheating hypocrites. When we 
placed ourself for a mom^it in his stead, we did not much wonder at 
his fadings. We think the reader will not find it difficult to call up 
even more striking illustrations of the principle. Let us place our- 
selves in the colored man's stead, and see if we can understand and 
appreciate colonization benevolence. Here is a man who professes to 
be my fiiend. He says, I can never rise here — he is sorry for it — ^but 
there is no help — ^if I stay I must be an outcast He sincerely wishes 
my good, and to place me beyond the reach of this cruel prejudice and 
scorn, he will ^e some hundreds of dollars out of his tens of thous- 
ands. Is he the enemy of this prejudice ? Why does he not live and 
act against it ? Does he sympathize with me against a cruel public 7 
Wliy docs he not come and bear widi mo a share of this scorn ? Does 
he think the whites wrong me ? Why docs be sacrifice my feelings 
to keep their respect 7 He says he wishes me happy. Why does he 
not wish to see me happy ? He says he is benevolent Does benevo- 
lence love to put its objects out of sight ? True, he has given his 
money ; and so he would give his money to get rid of a gang of wolves, 
and peihaps he would profess himself a great fiiend of theirs, if thus 
be ooold get their consent to enter his traps. I am afiraid of his gene- 
lOflity. 

. W« iare lately met with an Ulustratioa to hai^ «ul«^^^\ft ^f(a 

1* 
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poipofle^ that, at tae nsk of a little digfessdon, we introduce it here. 
At a late Fair for the Blind, in the city of New York, the following 
touohing lines wece found, addressed to a well known abolitionist. 

Oh ! while the beaming eyes are spared, 

That sparkle round Biy board, 
Aemember these poor sightless ones^ 

The stricken oi the Lord. 

Sweet charity hath round fhce cast 

A mantle rich and wide ; 
And all that shrink fix>m sorrow's blast 

Find shelter by thy side. 

Oh, may the Satiour's course on earth 

Thy bright example be ! 
He who would " loose the captive's chain," 

Should cause the ** blind to see." 

How appropriate ! ** Find skelter by thy side P* The oppressed al- 
ways find shelter by the side of " Charitt." But could this have been 
said to a ocdcmizationist? Does the despised and persecuted oolored 
man find shelter by his side ? Does he place him by his side at hia 
table; &y Aw su2e in church; iyAu side as he passes throu^ the street? 
Does Ae do any thin^ or ^e any thing, or risk any thing, that the colored 
man may dwell in peacu by his side ? The colonizatiomst may per- 
suade himself and other white men, that "sweet charity" requires him 
to send the colored peo|^e a thousand leagues fittm his fide, but can 
lie persuade the colored people themselves? Never, till the laws of 
human nature are changed. Now, if it is the object of benevdenoe to 
spread good wU among men, to mikepeace on earth, to aUay jealous- 
ies, and bickerings, and heait-bumings, surely that must be a mistaken 
benevolence which cannot butimplantiUowiU, and jealousy, and hatred, 
— ^that must be a perverted benevolence which cannot but brand a 
sense of common injury upon millions. 

For confirmation of the view taken from the first principles of human 
nature, we appeal to the actual history of the American Colonisation 
Society. For many yisars that Society met with no active oppositimi 
among the whites. (Wo except of course s<»ne slaveholders, who 
misunderstood its object.) But by the blacks it has been opposed 
from the first The mass of them have regarded the very existence of 
the society as an insult — the very p.'omulgatkn of its scheme^ as an 
act of hostility. A.few, yielding to persecution, or the prospect of por- 
8QD«lMlftiila§B^hftvoft]]eQiBwitb the |tlui---«iid k it ponBblo tel 
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some, ignorant of its grounds, havo been persuaded to regpunl tiw 
scheme as benevolent — but all such have been looked uponbytha 
mass of their brethren, and especially by tlio more intelligent, as little 
better than traitors. A white man first publicly denounced the CoU 
onization Society in 1830, and his experience is worthy to be pro- 
foundly studied. In our apprehension, it demonstrates, that the Col- 
ODization Society had actually driven the colored people to the borders 
of despair. The people in a ship do not load with blessings the man 
who throws them a rope, unless they feel some danger of sinking. 
IVIr. Garrison had sufiered as an advocate for freedom and was doubt- 
less dear to many colored as well as some white men ; but when ha 
opcmed his lips against the Colonization Society, then it was that from 
every city and village, from one end of the land to tlie other, he was 
hailed as an angel of mercy. A shout went up as if the Liberator had 
been the life boat of the whole colored race, and Mr. Garrison step- 
ped into a popularity, which, as matters were fifteen years before, 
would have cost him a life's labor. Some Colonizationists have re- 
plied to the multitudinous testimonials of approbation which poured in 
upon Mr. Garrison from all quarters, that he got tkeni tip kimselff not 
to say that tlus is attributing to him powers greater than mortal ever 
wielded, the candid reader will see that it is more than overthrown by a 
reference to the proceedings of the colored peopleof Philadelphiain 1817. 
The Colonization Society had just then come into existence, and the 
question whether it should be regarded as a friend, was to be disposed 
of by one of the largest and most intelligent assemblies of colored peo- 
ple tliat could any where be brought together. The spontaneous and 
unanimous voice of more than three thousand of them was embodied 
in the fdlowing resolutions. 

"Whereas, our ancestors (not of ch<Mce) were the first successful 
cultivators of the wilds of America, we their descendants feel ourselves 
entitled to participate in the blessings of her luxuriant soil, which their 
blood and sweat manured ; and that any measure or system of mea- 
sures, having a tendency to bani^ us from her bosom, would not only 
be cruel, but would be in direct violation of those principles which have 
been the boast of this republic 

** Resolved, That we view with deep abhorrence the unmerited stig- 
ma attempted to be cast upon the reputation of the free peopleof color, 
by the promoters of this measure, * that they are a dangerous and use- 
less part of the community,' when in the state of disfi:anchisement, ia 
whicji they Uve, in the hour of dan^r they ceased to remember their 
wrongs, and rallied round the standard of their country. 

" Resoioed, That we will never separate onreelves fimn the slave 
popalatHnintlBscoiiatry; they an our bnthmi tytbatiataCcan!- 
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unworthy to be used as the means of good either to America or Aiiica 
— either to the bond or the free, li %» inttnthit /eeKngv md opinimt 
^ih$ colored peopU, thai the pUan should be.iAmidoned, 

But with many benevolent advocates of colonization, there is a last 
retort in the idea that the Society is exerting a missionary influence 
upon Africa. They lose sight of the wrong done to the colored people 
here, in the gloiious prospect of Chiistianizing Africa. We will dose 
with a few suggestions on this subject 

Kone of the persons whom we are addressing will pretend that 
people who are in abject degradation and ignorance here can be the 
best misuionaries even for Africa. The coast that has been so long 
cursed by the slave-trade is probably the most difficult irfissionaiy field 
in the world ; and the more difficult the field the higher must be the 
qualifications of the missionaries. But it is supposed that a colony 
picked from our best colored people, who from their color can better 
stand the climato, and will less excite the prejudices of tlie natives, 
than whites, will be an excellent foundation or fulcrum for missionary 
operations. It will give the missionaries a resting place, and supplies, 
and safety; and the natives an attractive example of the happiness of 
civilization. The advocates of colonization for such a purpose cannot 
of course derive much support from the history of colonization as ex- 
hibited in New England, or Mexico, or South America, or the West 
Indies, or the Cape of Good Hope, for in all tliesc cases the natives 
have been the losers. Let us see whether the actual history of Liberia 
is more fiivorable to their theory. The colony depends for its sub- 
sistenco mainly upon its trade witli the natives. The very articles of 
this traffic show what its tendency must be. Says Mr. J. B. Russ- 
wurm. Editor of the Liberia Herald, in a letter dated Nov. 16, 1829. 
" Tobacco, Rum, pipes, cloth, iron pots, powder and shot, are con- 
** sidercd the currency of the country. Nothing can be done without 
** rum in trade with the natives, &c" Mr. Ashmun declared tliat Rum 
was indispensable in trading with the natives. Mr. Gurley, in the 
African Repository for Jan. 1S31, says *' In the judgment of the most 
" worthy colonists, the native traders would entirely abandon the colony ^ 
^ were ardent spirits entirely excluded from its commerce — and that, 
*' were it prohibited, it would be offered by slave traders on the coast 
*' within a few leagues of the colony — the facilities for introducing it 
*^dandesiinely are innumerable." 

A colony muti buy the good will of the natives at any prica They 
wBhave Rum, 8tdd Mr. Aahmon in 182ft, ** U toa^ ^\katxa.tft ^ txait 
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"of the Aftictn dnncter to observe^ that the conndentkn wfaieh 

"moved this chief to accord to the settlers a privilege, which has mani- 

" festly led to their permanent establishment at Montserado^ and the 

"translation of the coimtiy to new masters, was the complement of 

" hay a dozen goUima of Rum, and an equal amount of tobacco." Rum 

has usually formed a part of the consideration paid by the American 

Colonization Society for the territory it has acquired. We quote from 

the terms of some of these contracts whidi may be (bund in the So* 

dcty's Eleventh Report 

*'4th. The American Colonization Society shall have the right Wk 
consideration otfive hundred bars of tobacco, thabb barrels or Rt ■, 
five casks of powder, five pieces of long buft,five boxes of pipes, ten gtcu^ 
five umbrellas, ten iron pots, and ten pairs of shoes, immcGiately to enter 
mto possession of the tract of unoccupied land, bounded towards the 
west by Stockton Creek, and on the north by St Paul's river, &&" 

TheSesters Territory was perpetually leased to the Colonization 
Society on the 27th Oct, 1825, by King Freeman, "in consideration 
"of one hogshead of tobacco, one puncheon of rum, six boxes of pipes, to 
" be paid and delivered to [him] yearly, every year, the first to com* 
** mence from the date of these presents," &c. 

The natural consequences of such treaties have not been wanting 

In its very infancy the colony was involved in a war, in which the 

Rev. Mr. Ashmun gained great glory by his courage and conduct 

His description of one of tlicir battles, we quote at some length, became 

it capitally illustrates the christianizing power of a cohny. 

''A few musketeers, with E. Johnson at their head, by passing round 
upon the enemy's flank, served to increase the consternation which 
was beginning to pervade their unwieldy body. In about twenQr 
minutes after uic settlers had taken their stand, the front of the enemy 
be^n to recoil But from the numerous obstructions in their rear, tM 
entire absence of discipUno, and the extreme difficult of ^ving • 
reversed motion to so large a body, a small part only of which waa 
directly exposed to danger, and the delav occasioned "oy the practice 
of carrying off all the deaa and wounded, rendered a retreat for some 
minutes longer impossible. The very violence employed by those in 
the front, in tlieir impatience to hasten it, by increasing the ccmfusion, 
produced an effect opposite to that intended. The Americans,*^ per- 
ceiving their advantage, now regained possession of the western post^ 
and instantly brought the long nine to rake the whole line or the 
enemy. Imagination can scarcely figure to itself a throng of human 
bemgs in a more capital stale of exposure to the destructive power of 
tS^ machinery of modem warfare! Eight hundred men were here 
pressed shoulder to shoulder, in so compact a form, that a child migjht 
easily walk upon thdr heads from one end of the mass to Uv^ ^^b«^ 

• In America they were Vric«M.~-^v. 
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pcurtnrl;v$ i.i liieir Tnar a hnaddiL of rank ^matd. tki tmnfif ctSn^, 




m.9ni^ 7*1. w I.? .Ti.rttif:. *\':ucn diled :ii« iianiiL !icr:at: wxii x joymeatMrj 
bacwc. 1:. ^ru: ui.iy ,i.iii: xway. u.«i L::e iriu:l i .^ujic (IiiH^^pea^!tL Ac 
eight o'^it.i.il, '.-.a TP-ii.-ic.-.iiw.i ji-^nal jli VJiir iiK'Jcsu:ii JLid rcrjin, So 
fe«r hfx-iRq r ;j *r.r..-.i:Ai. ind luLa/ !r^-ul po.-^-is vdri jeen u & dia- 
ttnr>^ fiivanTlj «Air»afda, mnwia^" cif =i 'iiserHiS (i2rKcaD& One 
Inrvft ear:r/i. *n-j-ifl^*d in rwi^av-iy v.i ^ i purrr lorrsa :he xcnth of tJa 
McuUeri.'.o, .*..■. -i.-ini witi:;:! die .-a^^ ji' ±je xoi gan, waa flCrcck 
hj a atxt, a.-..: Ai5v*vai r.--.^ii it ;ir>ii." 

Ic ia r.<-,f. o>..' ^^-'.I'pcse v^ btLVift :ae CiioiLsadoa Sockcj. or Mr. Aah 
Kon, «» V..-; fir-ionj, for thia or »ay ic tbie riliKqTi'Siit ware with the 
mtrr^n. In M.-; :.v:.r^ ei^^rlrmfflC it E^aa 0:7e, "3^= ir^i wining ta atf- 
tmt that t'j^. f/n^Tsri -^i:' E«L:ul u>'j£r.: co aibisrs s^iricclj cg che * peace 
prmcipUJ" Yf:l v. ;7 wsre a3:ar.knd hj die aiivea, aaAi rii: cbensaeiTcs 
cblig«»«l to f *t'-I-'ii5 bj r.h4 d':a:r3ctkici oi a nanlTe :own- Ta* /alt iUs 
hi tht crii,.',y.tz:y:^, scier.M iis^lj. We io tot see Lew a -new em- 
pirft" can o*i h^i.:*. :p or. 'h'S ahor^ cf Aciea witbcot war — ood. it* 
wnth an em^:.-<i ./;-j'<t h-^ ':*.Jl. op bv V7ar, we dx^ no: see ^<iw its buiU> 
ing up can ;'->»sih!v au-; :lie ccriqnesta of Lho Pricct ct' Pkace- 

Onr lii.'.i'j* fi-^.'Sui an array of tesSimonj ia regard t^ th:: actual pro- 
cess ma/I'; hv ni'ianj of tr.^ colony ia evangelizing the nadres. It 
BW7 be foiir:'! i;; Jay'i Ip.r;::;.7-, pages 59 — 60. A rlngle passage t-CTn 
fr l^ttftr ofR^rv. J. K. £'lri;i<:v, th&.i a mUAonarr, but sinc< gOTe;nor cc' 
tiM GoUony, f]a.tfA Monrovia, Febniarv 30, 1533, will suffice. It has 
not cmKfsdf and ncii- :r will cease, to be deacriptire of the relatico oc 
the eoIortUt*! Uj thfi nutivan, 

''Thti coif>ni«tfl aro rnrj ignorant of erery thin^ about the Interior. 
Rxcept f/ th^ tribf^ a:on^ the coa^t, nothing at aU is known ; and of 
tftem, little h'.'t their manner of traffic. Nothing lias been d<mc for 
thft natives, iiithetto, by the coloni&bs except to educate a few who 
were in their r«trni!if s in' the ca{MLcity of servants. The nativce arc, as 
fo wealth and intrll'^ctual culti.-ation, related to the colonlttB, as the 
wtgro of America h to tlie M-hite man ; and this fact, added to their 
mode of dresii, which consists of nothing; usually, but a handkerchief 
Mound the ioinfi, ir-ads to the same distinction, as exists in America 
betwr-en eolorji. A colonist of any d^'e (and^many thcro^ are of a 
dailccr ■ " - — — 

reap^ctu 
tivofl arc 

oMigr^l to v:ty, UiaL from my limited observation, it is evident, that as 
little rfPiri i.^ iriodc by the colonists to elevate them, as is usually made 
by the hi:.'lifr rlaflftrs i:i the United States to better the condition ol 
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THE SLAVEHOLDER'S HEART* 

Wm 9X9 oft«n told of the kind feeliRgs which are reciproeoted bo- 
tween maater and ikva. The maaCer, it ia aaid, regarda hia alavea n 
Ihaoim by Profidenoe mder hia protection — a pait of faia fainiljr— 
olijecta of hia fiitharly oai»--ho livoa to promote their beat intereeta* 
la ntam, tho alavea are attached to tl^r master, and wouM die to 
d efend him. Tbej naka hia intenate their own, and rejoice in all hb 
praapenQr* 

It will be the objeot of the followiag pagea to refer to aome of the 
ezfaibitiona wfaidi alayeboMen and their repnaentativea have, in variMHi 
waya and on vanooa eocMHOna, made of their feelinga towarda alavea. 
Theaa CTfaihifiona will peifaapa enable as to tost the likeneaa of llM 
pictnre to which we have alloded. We ahall be able to eatimato the 
value of that fatherly care which a alave leceiYei^ placed, aoiil and 
body, at the diapoaal of a heart which feela towarda him a aoveicifa 
contempt, and a stubborn dotermination to persevere in stripping him 
of all the attiibotea of manhood. 

The moat repvoadiful epithet that a slaveholder can bestow upon 
hb opponent, ia the term slave. In expressing their determination not 
to aabmit to northern interference, the slavehoiders of the aooth have 
bean able to find no atrongsr langnaga than thia, Were we to pcnnit 
siMdi interferenoe, we should be fit to be slavbs. In expreoaing their 
abhorrence of the tariff they told us it reduced them to the condition 
of SLAT M. With them tfamw eeems to bo a force and meaning in the 
word ttflM, which fits it to expresa the superlative of meanoeaa and 
lia a iy to cap the climax of contempt There ia also among alav»- 
Mdera a peculiar jealousy for their own freedom. ^'The loodooC 
Yelpa for Iibeity,» truly, are heard amongst them. If vro are to credit 
Ibeir profeaaooa, it ia mlh them that Uboity Viia WClxXmb idftnw 
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, *'Si^p.f^ JM be iLjuiatrtm^Timi9Sbu4mwBldim^ikm 
ifX «t thd sereral custom-houses, no slup or vessel whatever 4m41 
tfMKlV« ft detraned Ibr aity pen or pluee within the i^and of SL Dot- 
iMlgiS .todiMt in the flctaal pwwsilwi of PMtiot: nor shdl tfaV 
dwuiGe b« rnlsnitd fer %fof8^vogM0 Id^any ship ot vessel, owm^ 
Aiied( or em^yed wholly or io part, Dy any pecson aesid e ii t ki th« 
tTdited 8(at^ until ttte owner or the employer for the voyase, or hie 
fcctM* e# agent wHh tira nhaatiBr, shall g^ b6nd to the VmvSt Sutes. 
!• a sett ^tialtp the value af the vee iel apd of her cargo, with ooncB- 
tic|a that tw ship or v o s ss l fhr which a cfeaimnee shall be required, is 
destined to some ^rt or place without the limits of such part of the 
Maud of Bt Dofnm^ as shall not be in the actual possession and 
maiet the sidEnowteci^sd government of France^ and during the 
intended ¥9yage sliall not m vohmtarily earned, or penntted to pro- 
ceed, whether directly or from an v intermediate port or place, to any 
iipft or place within such part of toe island of St Domingo^** &c 

Was such an act passed in regard to the revolted South American 
polonies? or Mexico 7 or Greece? or will one be passed in regard to 
Texas ? Can we plead that St Domingo or Haiti had not an organ- 
aed, an efl^cient govenunent ? No. From the diplomatic correspond- 
ence submitted to congress during the passage of the law, it appears 
that Haiti not only had a government but an efficient one, under which 
the rights and interests of foreigners trading with her, as well as of 
her own citizens, were well protected. General Tnrreau, the French 
minister at Washington, in an official note of unparalleled impudence, 
whfle speaking of iho H^itiatui »• *< roWbcn^** mm " that race of African 
daves, the reproach and the refuse of nature," complains that a lucra- 
tive commerce was carried on with them from all our ports. And 
Talleyrand, in a letter to General Armstrong, our minister at Paris, 
eaUs his attention to a passage In one of our newspapers, in which 
was described a "feast*^ given by some merchants of New York, on 
the return of their vessels from Haiti ^ The ninth toast,'' says Tal- 
leyrand, ''given to the gwernment of Haiti, eannol fiuly sir, to excite 
your indignation."'^ 

Comment on thb foul and shameful piece of legjslation is quite un- 
necessary. It shows out the heart rf" the dmeholder. Almost eveiy 
vote of opposition to the law came from the north. The shives are 
placed under masters capable of joining with a tyrant in his mean 
attempt to tiarve that young liberty which had triumphed over his best le- 
gions, because forsooth the new freemen had once been ** African slaves." 

imeil by the House dT RepresentativM Feb. 89, 1806~TeM M, Keys M. 
iJBOiif it! opposers in the Senate is the name of Jomr Qourer Avails. 

* State Papers, 1801— e^ ^ Mi. 
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In the nine Bpirit of mean hatred, our government bta elwaji 
refoeed to recognbe the political independence of Haiti Our cooh 
luiwiwiiii to the celebrated congrete of Panama were eren imtmeted 
to oppoee the recognition of Haiti in that body. Said Mr. Berxien of 
Oeoegk in the debate on the Panama misMon, "We muat hold ha* 
goage equally deciave to the Spanish American States. We cannol 
allow their principle of universal emancipation to be called into activity 
in a situation where its contagion from our neighborhood would b% 
dongeroos to our quiet and safety.^* It would seem as though slave- 
hvolding had extinguished every spark of generosity in the slavoholdec'fl 
heart 

The meanness of slaveholding, by a eort of conventional licenn^ 
has leave to stalk abroad in open daylight It docs not strive to con- 
oeal itaelE What is it that the slaveholder professes to fear above all 
things? Insurrection. The loss ef his power. The (air retribution 
which he avows thst he himself would visit upon his oppressor, were- -« 
he in the place of his slave. The slaveholders, together with their 
particular friends at the north, justify all their outrageous violatione 
ef law and order, by their fear of iniwrecUovu *Look at our circum- 
stances,* they say ; *yo« of the north can nilbrd to be calm while you 
discuss this question. Yon can throw firebrands, and smile — you 
have nothing to lose by it But if your homes were like ours, upon a 
Diagazine of powder, it would be a very diftrent affiiir.' The bonfirai 
of Anti-Slavery publications at Charleston and Richmond i the rob* 
beriee of the mail ; the lynchmg of *^innocenl men,** sa at Farmvili^ 
Virginia; the flo^ng of Amos Dresser at Nashville; the murder by 
•cores of untried men, on suspicion of a design to rise ; the burning 
of men alive — without judge or jury ; the acquittal of these honid 
murderers on account of their mmiftert; aH these things show how 
much the slaveholders /mt— and FEAR ie always CRUEL. It ia 
the fear of having the slaves understand thdr righto that embodies and 
animates and impels the whole host cf their tyrants ; aadof all tha 
meanness or baseness of heart under the eanopy of heaven, this sama 
cmven fear is the worst What! do you ask me to be the slave of a ^ 
man who dieads to have me loam the alphabet; who is in terrors lee^ * 
I diould lead a printed book; who is horrified at the bare thon^ of 
nqr being able to write my name 1 

But we have been lately fiunished with another iUoaiiation of-tha 
proud contempt, strangely mingbd with base fcar, trMhLirtMi «|M^ 
Mdaia look vpoo tMr alavas. 
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One w«iild think that kind, fatfanrlj, patriarcbai men, would looli 
graciouflly upon all petitbrni coming from the poor and weak, and 
cipecially from those whom Providence bad thrown rnider their cfwt 
guardianship. It is not so hard to be understood bow they should feel 
themselves insulted by foreigners petitioning on behalf of their "con- 
tented and happy peasantry;" but if individuals of that peasantr) 
itsdf^ feeling themselves in some respect aggrieved, should think il 
^' proper to address the assembled legislators of their country, we an 

bound to believe that the representatives of slavelwlders would be Che 
first to listen to their complaints, and the readiest to redress them 
What other conduct can we possibly reconcile with their pretensions 1 
They pretend that slavery makes its subjects contented and happy 
It quells their desires, satisfies their wants, relieves them of their carei 
and anxieties. This is its business. Well, if any slaves should aftei 
all fed and express desires, will the roasters, who live only for thou 
good, satisfy <nd make them happy by contemptuously refusing t< 
hear their prayer, denjring their right to make it, and abusmg them ai 
if they had been horses or dogs? If 00^ we cannot understand Ktm 
it is that slavery makes men happy. 

The hearta of sUveholders in regard to the petitions of sUves hav€ 
jiwt been tested. On the 6th of February, 1837, the Hoir. John 
QviipcT AoAMS, while presenting petilioiis to the House of Rcpre< 
•eotatiToaof the United Stales, said, 

** He Ikeld in his bend a petition from twenty-two persons, declaring 
thoDttelvea lo be SLAVES. He wished to know whether the Chau 
cpi^idered this as a pa|>er coming within tfad teder of the House. He 
vrbtild wi&bold the petition until the decision was madei" 

The Holder of the House" referred to by Mr. Adams, was ** thai 
all papers, petitions, and memorials, on the subject of the abolition of 
daveiy, be laid on the table." Not a word had Mr. Adams said of 
|he nature of the pray^. What right had tiie patriarchs to suppose 
Oiai it was fer the abolitioa of that providential arrangement whereby 
tbeir humble dependants possess a hapfuness greater than fieedom? 
Mr. Adams knew thai it was not ibr the abolition of slavery; but aa 
petitions had been subjected to the rule inerely for the words sIovm ov 
$lmierff he thought it not best to present ii tiH he had obtained the de^ 
cision of the chair. The chair thought it a "novel case," and left it 
Co the decision of the House. Upon this the fottowing display of 
pat ri a ic ha l kindness and benignity took phcee 

''Mr. Lewis," of Ahibama. "said it waa in the pow^ of flio Hoots 
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to PuvBH ibis atrodocu tttompt to present a petitioD from ilatm to 
this House. If not, we had belter go konu,^^ Several gentlemen here 
cried out that the member from mass, ought to be instantly expelled 
from the House. 

''Mr. Alford/' of Georgia, "said, the moment the petition was 
presented and came within the power of the House, he should mow 
thai it be taken from the files and burnt He called on Soulucm 
members to support him in this course, ff tku elate qf things was to 
he toleratedj the Union would not gurvioe another eession." 

<*Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina, rose to ask the member from 
Massachusetts to present his petition, or to moTC its reading. He 
would then bring liimsulf witlun a resolution of a personal character, 
which he held in his hand : [a resolution eipelling Mr. Adams from 
the House.]" / 

"Mr. Ripley, of Louisiana, came in front of the Chair, and ad- 
dressed the Speaker. He said he did not intend to sit here deliberating 
upon the question of receifing petitions from slates. If it had oomo 
to that, he was for taking a course adequate to the crisis. The Speaker 
interfered. The gentleman from Louisiana could not bo allowed to 
speak while the yeas and nays were being called. Mr. Ripley accord* 
in vly retired.** 

^ Mr. Bouldin wished not to be kept in suspense upon this point 
He wished to know whether he was right in believing that he was suv> 
rounded by brokers sitting in consultation upon the mtereet, the pros- 
perity, happiness, and glory of their common family and country, or 
whether a portion, a considerable portion, were willing to countenance 
a proposition of this kind — a proposition that could Mmk of no inteiw 
prctation milder than that of a direct insult to the feelings of the Sooth. 
The most natural import, a direct attack upon the interest, the pro> 
peity, and the safety, of the slaTehoIdin^ portion of the Union.** 

''Mr. W. Thompson, of South Carolma, said be had risen to more 
as an amendment to the motion of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Patton) the following resolution : 

" Jtetofeed, That the honorable John ClumcT Adams, by the attempt 
tust made by him to introduce a petition purporting on its face to be 
from slaves, has boon guilty of a gross disrespect to this House, and 
that he be instantly brought to the bar to receive the severe censure of 
the Speaker.** 

Mr. Thompson said, " The gentleman firom Massachusetts offered 
to present a petition from slaves, and so purporting to be on its face, in 

Sen and wuful violation • € what he knew to be the rules of this 
ouse, and insulting to a large portion of its nerobers. Does the 
eentleman, even in the latif ode which he gives to the rif^t of petition, 
udnk that it includes slave .•? If ho docs not, he has wihuUy violated 
the rules of the House an 1 the feeliujgs of its members. Does that 
eentleman know that the e are laws m all the shtve states, and here, 
tor the punishment of tho le who excite insurrection ? I can tell Um 
that there are suoh thing s as grand juries i and if, sir, the juries of 
this District have, as 1 o subt not they have, proper intelligence and 
•piftt, he may yet be made amenable to another tribunal, aiM we va/kj 
yet tee sa Ihoendiary brong^ to condign puniriiment** 
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Some modification of the resolutions was pit^XMcd by Mr. Haynes 
of Georgia, and the followiog, suggested by Mr. Lewis, was accepted 
by Mr. Thompson : 

**Re86hed, That John Ctumcr Adams, a member from the state 
df Massacfaosctts, by his attempt to introduce into this House a peti* 
tion from slaves, for the abolition of slavery in the District of Coium^ 
bia, committed an outra^ on the rights and fo^ngs of a tar«e portion 
of the People of this Unbn ; a flagrant contempt on the dignity of 
this House ; and, by extending to slaves a privilege onljr belon^ns to 
freemen, directly invites the slave population to insurrection : and Uiat 
the said member be forthwith callea to the bar of the House, and be 
censured by the Speaker." 

Up to this period, the rcprescnta^es c^ slaveholders had driven fiM>. 
ward with the most furious madness, utteriy overlooking the question 
whether the petition preyed for the abolition of slavery or nol^ when 
they were told that if ^bey had permitted the petition to be read, it 
would have appeared that it prayed for an object direetly the reverae^ 
and mi|^ be, and probably was, a hoax played off by slavehoIderB 
themselves, to bring contempt upon Mr. Adams; but which he had' 
used, as he had a liglit to^ to draw from the House an e:q>res8ioQ of 
opinion in regard to the question whether the right of petition belougi 
Co slaves. This development served still further to draw out the 
faevts of slavehelden : 

*'Mr. Thompflon said he was sorry to see the air of leviW whidi it 
is attempted to throw over this matter. He felt veiy diflferently. 
What, sir, is it a mere trifle to hoax, to trifle inth the memben froA 
tiie South in this way, and on this subject? b it a liefai thin^ for tbe 
amusemont of others^ to irritate, almost to madness, & whole delega- 
tion from the slave states? Sir, it is an amrmvation. It is intimated 
that the pedtioo dees not pray for the abdSioa of slavegr* but a VMy 
difl&rent object It makes not the slightest diflierBoee; itistheattenmt 
to introduce a petition from slaves for any object : as insolefit if it be 
for one purpose as for another* It is the naked tact of a preMotation 
of a petition from slaves." 

''Mr. T. then fiuther modified his lesolation by subetituting the 
three following resolutions : 

** 1. Madful, That the Hon. John d. Abams, fay an cfibrt to pre- 
•ent a petition from slaves, has committed a gross oentempt of tfa^ 
House. 

**2. ReMolvid, That the member from Massadmsetts above named, 
by creatinog the impression, and leavii^ the Heuae, under that im» 
pcessioo» that the said petition was for tne abolition of slavery when 
be knew that it was not, has trifled with the House. 

**3. Me$9hed, That the Hon. Joini CLAsams leeeivo the censuse 
ef the House fa )ua conduct lefened ta in the above retolntJens." 
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k tU CMVM €f dM debate, tbo fijllowkg mmifci M Am Bfr. 
ficlMM^ €r Sooth Cmlina: 

** Af long M we were membera of Ihu bodj, we wen booad to 
maintain Hi digoitv, and do what we oould to pcevent aoenca calev- 
lated to hanaa and inauU the feclbga of a kife portion of tba UMm- 
ben of thb House, by calling down its ceoson upon the gentlenaa 
fiom MassadmsetU (Mr. Adami), ftr bis wanton attempt tointrodoce 
the righia ef Uatei upon this floor, and by avowing he held a paper 
in hia pocket purporting to be a petition from slaves, signed by twenty- 
twa Mr. Picltens saia this admitted that be had commnnicatioo with 
sUveSy and was evidence in law of eoUuahm, A krote down the prfa- 
e^pU ikai ikt tUme tendd oni$'it kmo¥m thnrngh Us MASTan. For this 
he was laniCTABLa, under statute, tor aiding and abetting INSUfU 
RECTION : and for such conduct is he not amenable to tne censun 
of this House? The privilege of speech protected a member from 
being i|iiestioned beibre any other tnbunel, but does not exempt him 
iioai bens questioned before this Honse." 



One whole day having been consumed b tUs discussion, it was 
rtsomed on the following day. Mr. Dromgoole of Viiginia then pre- 
nented the following remarkable substitute for Mr. Thompson's three 
fesolotions: 

** Ru€hkdf That tlie Hon. Jom Gt Adams, a member of the Honse, 
by stating ia lus pUce that he had in his possession a paper, ^r\*ntt' 
ing to be a petUUm Jrwn jfeoft, and inquiring if it was within the 
meaning of a resolution heretofore adopted (as preliminajry to its pre- 
•entation), has g^ven color to tlu idea tnat slaves have a right to peti- 
' ^ readiness to be their orffiini —J •*-->«* •Cv.^uft, no 



tion, and of his 

*^Rtsoh§d, That the aforesaid Joim d. Adams receive a censure 
from the SpiBaker, in the presence of the House of RepreseDtativea.** 



The discussion Usted with unabated heat daring the whole of thia 
day. Hardly a slaveholder took part in it, who did not express the 
utmost indignation that any man should daie, in the Congress of the 
United Slates, to give **eidor to the ideu** that slaves have a right to 
petition, or congreas a right to receive their petitkns. On a subse- 
quent day the subject was taken up, and after a most eloquent defonee 
of his conduct by Mr. Adams, the sense of the House was taken on 
the fallowing icsdutioos, substituted by Mr. Patton of Virginia : 

**Reiolvid, That any member who shall hereafter present to the 
House any petition from tlie slaves of this Unbn, ouuit to be consi- 
dered as rej^arJlr^s of the feelings of the House, of the rishts *X the 
aonthem states, and unfriendly to the Union— and thia rcsUution was 
rejected— Yeas 92, Nays 105. 

''And the main qur;Htion was then taken on the second branch of 
the main question, which is aa follows: 
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^Rtmhti, Tfait tfie Hml Jom CL Adami, humg mi maAj 
daimed all dmisB of ofibring any thing dianipecCfal to tin How 
the inquiry roaoe of the Speaker at toa petition purportiiig to be 
daYet, and having arownd his intention not to ofler to pcesent the 
petition if the House should be of opinion :hat it ought not to be 
Mated; therefore, all proceedings in regard to his* con du ct do 



'^Thb resolution was rejected — ^Yeas 22, Kays 137." 

Thus, by the force of truth and common sense, was the House cQ 
Representa t ives temporarily saved fiom openly plunging into despoC- 
ism fouler than ever disgraced any arlHtranr monarchy — die despot* 
ism of stopping the ear of the law-making power against the cry of 
the poor. Thus narrowly were the most sacred privileges of our 
representatives saved from being trampled under the feel of slaveiy; 
and thus did the venerable EbL-President of the United States escape 
the censure of the House for a contempt of its dignity, and sr indU^ 
ment by the grand jury of the District of Columbia^ at a prgmoUr (ff 
UuwrrecHon ! 

But the representatives of slaveholders had not yet showed out the 
whcde of their hearts The nutrnge upon their " rights " and interests 
and fears, by the color gicen to the idea that sUves have a right to peti- 
tion, was not to be left nnatoned — perish the Union first In solemn 
procession they left the hall of the House of Representatives, and 
■ ■nnmhigrl thpinHHvftH Jajcoaclave. Hero they debated the question 
whether they should all return' to VLxdU f...»u...i i , ^. ^iot**«. tn,„iM.. 
to tho House. A correspondent of the Charleston Mercury writAi^ 
"I was pleased at the rebuke with which Mr. Alford (of Georgia) 
met the suggestion of Mr. Lewis and Gteneial Ripley, that the 8outb> 
em members hod no business here^ and ought to go home in a body, 
if the attempt to present tho petitions of slaves should be tolerated by 
the House.'*' 'No,' said Mr. Alford ; ' let us stand or ftU at our postsu 
The ground on which we stand belongs to the southern and slave- 
holding region ; and this city was founded by and bears the nsme of 
our beloved Washington, himself a southern man and a slaveholder. 
Here let us meet the question, and let this citt bb razed to its 

FOUNDATIONS, AND THE PoTOMAC ROLI. IN TORBBNTS OF BLOOD, 

before we yield it' " 

* TheAe Buggosttons had been made in the House hefcr* the trleration of ths 
Uoose had been expressed, and were designed to frighten the House from sucli 
toleration. But wben the soulhem legislators were by themselves, they coa« 
gidBieii the Union rather as a matter ta b» fought /or, than nm ammy fnm i 



^1 
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Hen M the HEART of the MLAwmuommtu What ie the tnetlarl 
fiae a dwlwyer tfaieat«ied to oome down upoD the patriaichal homai 
"^rith file aad awerdT Haa Mr. Adama threateiied to violate the 
li|^ or mteraata of the people committed to patriarchal care? Nou 
So haa fivoicaiorfelAc idea that alavea may JmIMmi. Hehaaofierad 
to apeak for the dumb. He haa Tentured to aak the Speaker of the 
Hooae of Repfeaentativea if he might be peimitted to atep orer the 
principle that the alave ia a mere thin|^ to be known only thnragh hia 
maaler. And for thia the Potomac is to roU in torrenta of Uood ! 

After two aeparate aeaaions, the aouthem delegation reUmed aa 
they went. They would give np a ** Southern Convention,** provided 
the House would reconaider ita vote^ and declare that alavea have no 
conatitntioQal right to petition. Although the constitution, without 
■etting up, or in any way indicating, a distinction between fifeemen 
and alavea, forbids congress to pass any law abridging the ri^t ot 
**THE PEOPLE** to petition for the redress of their griaanceM, yet 
the House, at the dictation of a minority, reconsidered its vote, and 
leaolved, only EIGHTEEN MEN voting in the negative, that the 
olaveB have not the right to present the humblest petition, whatever 
may be their *< grievances.** Not even the slaves of the District under 
the exduaive kgislation of congress are to be considered a part of the 
people for whose protection the constitution was establiahed. It is in 
. vain for slaveholders to pretend that slaves are not pi^pU; the very 
terms by which they themselves often designate them are, ''my pco- 
>Ie^*' "our people^" "my colored people,** "our colored people.*' So 
iiiey are p^opU, and of course a part of the people of the United States. 
By this inhuman resolution congress has not abridged, but utterly 
taken away the ri^t which they as well as we derived from a source 
higher than the constitution, and which that instrument was designed 
w protect from their power. This arrogant dictation of the South, and 
this dastardly succumbency of the North, will go out to the whole 
wodd, and down to all time, aa a revelation of the falsehood of pro- 
alavery pretences, and of the utter rottenness of the riavekMmf's hearU 

We will close this exhibition of the slaveholder's heart by giving a 

few notes of the echo which the first discussion on this subject in the 

House of Representatives called forth fiom the slave states. The fol- 

. k>wing extracts are taken from editorial articles in the three leading 

newspapers of Charleston, S. C, of Febraaiy 15, 1837. 

The Couina says: 

''We are not well aatiafied of dthex thiepfi^ CK^MiSmR^ ^\h^ 
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ing Mked €f b&aptm meh a na gati oB of iulit-^<&« iMtter wet 
fnpottmrnu MiUnV to nq«ira «iy actkai, ana «ieh a node of 
Big it WM giving too much oooMqncnee^ if not oQunten^ooe^ to 
and ibn^ or Mr. AdanM; — ^but the <|ue8tion having been mucL tl 
constitotion of the countiy and the ng^ of the Sooth ahoold ha 
iDMirad a diflerent answer." 

The Patmot says : 

But the South is now aroused by this last act of aggravated wrooj^ 
and win proceed, we are sure^ in a manner that will vindicate its difi- 

nity and protect its interssts. Should it [the first vote] not fie 

leversed, there is no alternative left the Southern membeis but letiiing 
in a body, and coming home to their constituents." 

The MaacuaT, in the true patriircfao-furioso, says : 

^The public mind of the South must be now prepared for concerted 
and decisive action, or it never will be. Public opuiion in the South 
would how, we are sure, jusiify tm immtdUUt retoH iofaree^ mt tub 
SOUTHERN nELKGATioy— Even ON THE FLOOR OF CON- 
GRESS— were they forthwith to seize and drag from the hall any 
man who dared insult them, as* that eccentric old showman, John 
Gluincy Adams, has dared to do. If there be laws against incendisp 
rics in the District of Columbia, he should be indict^. If the privi- 
leges of the House are to screen an abolitionist who holds concert with 
the slaves of the District, it is time that Virginia and MaryUaid should 
interfere, and PUT DOWN SUCH A NUISANCE AS CON- 
GRESS most be upon their bordeia.'* 

Here is the kind, protecting, patriarchal spirit to which we are re- 
quired to consign two and a half millions of our brethren — manacled 
and gagged — and to dose our lips in eternal nlence. Here are the 
hearts with which we are required to sjrmpathise^ on pain of being 
knocked down and dragged ont Here is the voice of that amiable 
system to whose dictates we are required to yield, as we value die 
glorious Union. Is any one so blind as not to see that the heart rftha 
dacthtidtr must Mast and crush and grind to powder every particle 
of the slave's rights, or interests, or happiness, that stands in the way. 
of its own lusts ? Is any one so bUnA as not to see the danger to oar 
common country of permitting such a heart to riot in the plunder of 
the helpless, unchecked by eiposure, unswed by truth, unscathed by 
lebuke? Are we to believe that the constitution binds us to sacrifice 
humanity and duty and oonscience to men who hold the eternal 
foundation principles of that constitution to be an intolerable nui- 
sance? Surely mercy to the master, as well as the slave, binds us to 
promulgate that truth which alone has the power to heal his cankered^ 
.Atf^w^ HMCUoot JUsrt/ 
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SLAVERT. 

T9M MOHff or MORTHIRII .UiT«llFWMN€B. 

''IVhat right," sajB the skveholdef, ''have you non-riaveholdefi^ 
dtlieiia of other etatee, to kderfire in my domeatic aflkira — to cona 
between me and my alavesT You mig|it aa well step (ietween me -aoA' 
my diildren, and dictate ^tue tenat of my family {government la fhi> 
very any concern of yours t"-*Ye8, it it. Slaveiy is nol a domeelio 
•fliir. The power of ttte master, is not the natural power of a lathei 
over his children, but the usurped power of a tyrant over other meoNr 
children. Slavery b not &miiy government, but the dcstruetkm ef 
fiuniliet. All the families of the earth are as much oonoerned to p«l 
it down, as they would beto put down, W tliey could, the cholera, or 
ydlow fever, or plague. We have a better n^ to interfere between 
master and slave, than we had to interfere between Greek and Tuiki 
between Pole and Russian, between the. vassals t>f Europe and their 
arbitrary tyrants. The evil is neilmr, amtb contagions, and a thou- 
sand times more dreadful The or. pressors are united with as bj 
many political ties, they mingle with us in business and pleasure, ihey 
spread their thoughts and ftetings before us, they tempt us to partake 
with them or imitate them in oppression. Some of us by the blaikdjsb* 
ments o^ slaveiy are strongly and daily tempted to booome tyrants^ 
mid more are exposed, by its rapacity, to become the victims of tytaiH 
n/. There is snch a thing as the sphU of aUnery^; and it is a spirit* 
hostile tor free institutions — a deceitful spirit-r-an underminings cankel^ 
inf^ cx>rrupCing spirit — the very elect are suflmHentiy in danger from ML 
It is the spirit which has built its great nests and its little nesm aft 
iib<iut the rtirones of Europe— those old rookeries whose tenants piek 
the v«rv bones of the kin^ridden people. But to us, those eu^laviti|g 
MtVt liahmenti are cempwalivttly. harmleah We* finar -inH tkm . i^Mis^ 
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IPid we are not within reach of their teductive arts. But what 
kingdoms were set afloat on the Atlantic and towed up along side «f 
•8 ? What if oar diief merchants, and leading pditidans — what if the 
poets, (philosophers, lawyers, ecdiors, and divines, — ^the men who do 
•ur thinking Ibr us, were mtimate at the courts of Vienna and St. 
PeJcrsourgli— dancing with the daughters of Pnnce Metttirr&ch (if he 
Aas any) and kissing the hand of his Imperial Majesty, the sublime 
autocrat, Nicholas, &c. &c., would not our free institutions be m some 
danger of being sapped by the spirit oi slavery? The autocra^iS, it 
must be remembered, have abundantly improved numerous opportuni- 
ties to fleece their people, and have something to ghe to the polite, sleek 
fellows who win consent to jtrop up their old thrones — something that 
will make them sleeker and glossier than before. We know well 
enough how litde our wortbyt free-minded republican fellow dtizena 
would relish such sort^ of eongedng to tyrants. We know well 
enough what sort of interference they would soon set about. They 
would say, the question of liberty is a question of principle, not of geo- 
grephy. We will talk, write, print and vde against all who sjrmpft- 
thiafie with the oppressor rather than the oppressed. The opfMessed 
shall have our whole sympathy, and so far as the laws of nations 
admit, our active aid. 

It is said, any agitation of the subject of slavery must ezdte the 
North against the South, and involve the nation in a geographical 
qnarreL ItwiUdo no such thing. The question is altogether one 
of principle, and not one of sectional interests. The war of anti- 
■lavery and pro-slavery is not a geographical war. The two parties are 
difiused over the whole couptry. There are far more aboUtionists at 
the South, than at the North. In two of the states, South Carolina 
and Louisiana, they constitute a numerical majority. In siding with 
the minority of the people of those states, do we not side with the 
ptates 7 It is tnie^ the abolitionists of the South are more oppressed, 
Hiey aetnally sufier all the evils which a pro-slnveiy aristocracy is 
Miiving to bring upon those of the North. Their right to use the press 
it wholly prostrated— they are not allowed even to read a printed 
book, nor to meet together and petition for a redress of grievances ; 
|a fecl^ wrong and outrage have done them their worst, and triump^ied 
fV«r evciy vestige of their human rights.* But is that a reason why 
wm^MK^^d not take their part? Axe we to be accused of gomg agsiinst 

1 *»»-Pwa ftdl eipoBitton of ttw tieafwnl sT ■■eiliini ihoiltiortsts, mi MtH 
JMPK17 JlscBrt^ Jarosiy 1817 
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HmSoMIi, when we advoeatetbe intafetCsoTinore than half the 
htk» of the Sooth? AmwetheeneiniefloftheSoothfWfaenwewoqld 
l ei nji a tiie uroagpi of 8,400,000 of her people, without Yiolatiiif 
thfr liglhts of liny 7 Let H be remembered, too, the question lies be^ 
tween- these !^400,000^ and fAsf porUon of the white population who 
claim them e« their pn p e titf a nd not between them and the whole 
white population. Now, on an aTerage, the alaTea dairoed by an 
eatate, are &r more numerous than the persons directly interested in 
the property of the estate. Hence the slsTe population is a nugerUff 
error the white popnlation that can, even by slavehdding laws, esta> 
Mish any datm of property in them. As between them and their 
masters, they are, in fiict, the people of the Sooth. The simple truth 
is this. At the South there are two parties in conflict, and the aboli- 
tionists of the North take sides with the wwnged party, which is also 
the largest party. 

And there are slaveholders at the North. Some there are who acti»- 
ally hold their fellow-citia^ns as property in more southern states. 
Witness the case of Jack vs, Mary Martin, in the Supreme Court of 
the state of New York, in which it was decided that Mrs. Martin, a 
hdy reffldent in New York dty, had not only a riglit to hold slaves in 
Louisiana, but to send them hack, if any of them should escape from 
her plantation to a free state. And many others who are not slave- 
holders in fiict, are so in feeling. Witness the mobs innumerable^ 
openly or covertly got up by *< men of property and standing,** solely 
to vindicate the right of property in human JUsh, There are multitudes 
am>..ig us, high in wealth and ofiicf*, and strong in the influence de- 
rived therefrom, who have shown themselves ready to go to any degree 
of violence in the defence of slaveholding principles. Would such 
men object, in a change of circumstances, to slaveholding practice? 
Na They are slaveholders in heart — men who Jove wealth, and 
power, better than they love their fellow-men.^ The line which runs 
between the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery camps, is not a geogn^ 
phical, but a moral line. The two principles are at irreooncileable wai^ 
—the two parties caiinot peacefully coexist ; either the one must be 
driven from the geography of the globe, or the other must be wholly 
and permanently brutifled, or the conflict must be eternal 

Northern interference, forsooth ! The complaint comes with an ill 
l^oe from the master. It is the slave who has a right to complain of 
oortbem mterference. While he has been gagged and pinioned, the 
Bjftster has been courting northern intet^ience ^^iaX \&ru ^\iB^% 
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IMfeiViii9ni«tferliulMNatimii«liiBi(0fVifftboJXo^ imjiiirwii^ 
tK^ i»iii,wi« ^»k^ r^T*^ ^ir*"** ""* ***^ "^ "jf^*. "t *^* ""-"T* "^Imn 
Biw of htt Ml bdi^; aUa te Idb cm «^Afai«(A «d «riwMig in^ 

dM^labor.oQ bis peck of com a wMk^tbs mailer Iim boia leatt^ig 
pi hi> eiqpflnM»aBd dnvipg fine haigiim witbifaenortiianniiWBlMwtt.; 
whenby they, adnutted to a abave of the (fandoi^ take part wilk bin 
aifuoat tbe alavea^ 8taYeboUe» bafa BBror dieaded aaitbam intev* 
Ihnooe i^gateii the slaTea. fbej are wiliiig eaoaifi that noitbaia 
Ifig^slatuiea aboiUd pass laws to bdp tbem xeoofer their fugitives. 
THey axe wiUa^ eao«%b that nortbem lainiatwy aboold preach u 
Jinwr of alaveiy. And they are willing that nocthem editors sbould 
publiah as mxuh as they please about the "deSicate safa^BcV if they 
wiR oaly say it ought not to be discussed : dwell oa the honors of St» 
DoniugOb as if they were caused fay eaisniripaHon, and asseii that the 
slaves are better off than if they were free. Give the sbiTea but the 
power of speedy and t^ could t£D of a noithera bleiieience as mean 
and malignant as maounon ever bired^ or malice ever exeottted. They 
could tell of coUcgee bought with southern students and southern money. 
They could tell of ministers of the gospel bought with southern sala- 
ries. They ooukl tell of authors and editors^ kgislstors and judges^ 
baugbt by fi«>uthem patronage and soatbem votes. They uould tell 
of public sMitimeat poisoned against them, and all the fiend- uke pre> 
jlMlices of the infernal pit stirred up against them. It is time that this 
sort of interference should be met by a oounter-interference. 
* To say nothing of our ov^n rio^ts and interests endangered by sla^ 
very, we have a liglit to interfere, and it is our solemn duty to do so^ 
beoiuse the noblest instinct God has implanted in our nature prompts 
ps to take the part of the weak against the strong, of the wra*); su& 
f^r against the wrong doer. This impulse wo cannot resist without 
doing violence to our natures, and sinning against €rod. The slave* 
holders themselves profess to reverence the principle, and be guided by 
it in their sympathy for the oppressed. — wherever their own interests 
are not concerned. 

But the penalty of disobedleQce to this high impulse is the lo9s of 
our own rights. Let us see more particularly how slavery endan<;<»rs 
our owa liberties. 

It is said, our Others made a tompaet with the fathers of the ^^outh. 
whereby we have g^ven up all right to do any thing ibr tbe orertbrow 
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tffalafeiy. Ifthey did, they dom^Nttt^il away our libertlet,u we ihall 
pretendy see^ TWo fiicta oat of a multitude are luffident to ahow thia ; 
I. Here are three or four lai^ge denominations of Christiana which 
embrace, each within its pale, slavehollers and non-sIaTeholders. 
Their leaders meet together^not a word must be said on this subject ; 
they recognise each other as Christians— the non-slaveholders are de- 
lighted with the noble, generous, hMfUabIt spirit of the slaveholden, 
tod learn to regpurd slaveholding itself without abhorrenco. Hence 
the high aanotioA of religion is thrown around, not the slayery of the 
"Africans," but tho principle ^ j»rop«r<y in tfum* Hence even reli* 
gKNis men feel no scruple at all to go to the South, and become sUve- 
holders, slave-drivers, slave-traffickers. They can amass a fortune 
by buying and selling their fellow Christians, and yet remain in leood 
.standing with the church I fid. Our congressmen meet on slaveholding 
territory the representatives of slaveholders, and are thrown into the 
fame crucible with them, to form anew their habits, thoughts, and' 
feelings. What wonder if some of them should come out slaveholders 
in spirit? Is the human heart incorruptible? ** Can a man take live 
coals in his bosom and not be burned?** — All the while, it must be' 
remembered, not a wonl can be said against slavery, on account of 
the compact. 

While these two avenues to the heart of the whole people are left 
open — ^with eveiy thing to drive forward the barbed shall of slavery, 
and no power to retard it — do we think that heart is safe? Nothing 
in human afiairs is more certain than that, with such a temptation at' 
work upon them, night and day, and nothing to oppose it, our leading^ 
men in church and state, would soon be prepared to make slaves. 
And with a slaveholding spirit well established, there would be no 
stopping at one particular color. It would soon be found that a great 
many vthU$ men are unable *'to take care of themselves {** and nugbt 
be conveniently and comfortably provided for, by turning then into 
chattels. The process would begin with tho poorest and roost spirit* 
less, of course. But it would be cunningly managed, and would work 
upwards rapidly. There are many wayi of making slaves when men 
hfive the ktart to do it Are we, the " common people " of the Norths 
sure that we have parted with none of our lights already to gratify the 
slaveholding tastes that our divines have caught at their general con* 
fbronoes, and general assemblies? That we have k)st none for what 
our great men have learnt at Washington ? W« appe^ tp qomQ^on 
lense, whether our libertiee are worth a str^Wf WO ^4nc boiyid by % 



i 
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compact not to oppose the worst species of tyranny. If wo may ncii, 
pour upon the detestable usurpation of property in man, the scoccIk 
Ui^ annihilating rebuke which it deserves, we have not the lea^ft 
security that we shall not ourselves be fettered hand and foot by i^, 
i|nd driven to the shambles. Better that the comp-^t were seal* 
tercd in asbei^ than he bound by it to roast to death over the slow firs 
of slavery. 

The trutfi is, the compact reserves to us» and sacredly guards the 
best possible armor, ofibnsive and defensive, against slavery — THK 
LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS. It never 
bound us, openly or tacitly, no^ to use this armor. It is because we 
ore in compact with slaveholders, that we are the more bound to use 
it We are in compact, be it remembered, with the tohoU SetUh, And 
we are bound to promote the liberty and happiness of the whole Souths 
as well as to defend and promote our own. If there are men at the 
South who hate liberty, and are determined we should surrender ours 
for the suj^rt of slaveiy, let them take the responsibility of dissolving 
the compact as soon as thsy choose, and run the risks of another sort 
of warfare. For ourselves, we are willing to abide by the whole cook 
pftctybut notby apartofit« • 

' It may be said, '* true, we are interested in slavery, and have the rigjhi 
tp talk about it, but what good will it do? We have not the power to 
abolish it" 

Gimpose weliave not the power to abolish it,, we have the power to 
gnara ag^dnst its encroachments. This may be done by talking and 
pnntin^ and cannot be done otherwise. But it is not true that we 
ikre not the power to abolish it By tiie most express sanctions of 
the oonstitiition^ congress has power to abolish it at the seat of tha 
national government, and in congress a majority of forty are irom five 
states; If the free states please, they can banish slavery from the tea 
mUes square^ and maJbe U mfifir nortkem fret ctfueiu Is reside thtrs. 
'they can say that men and women shall not be an article of bsrtec 
between the states. As northern men, then, it is car duty and li^t to 
pve congress no peace, till the principles of the constitution are car- 
ried out in the District of Golambia, and the internal slave trade is 
iA>olished. To brmg the North up to this work, it is necessaiy that 
the spirit of slavery at die North be met and conquered. The prejo* 
cBee of caste must be killed and buried. Colored liieii must be 
allowed to take the place, fteelj, to which dieir manhood entitlea 
diem, L^t the Nqirih come up to the exerdoa of its legitimate and 
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C B n gti fti oB<l: pwran ia the apirit of frtodoia. Let her aav to Ite 
hoUem of the bend ibr huneji fleefti, taibe the fleeb that ie io jhmu! 
bond, ImiI take mure at your peiil— in the Uogiiage of Foctie to the 



' prepare thcc to cot oflT t!:e HoA, ; 



Shed thou no blood : nor cut thou loee, nor moRT) 

8ut jiMt tk pound or fleeh: if thou tak'st tnore^ 

Or leaa than a just pound — be it but so much 

Aa makes it U^L or heavj, in the aubatonco 

Or the diviaion of the twentieth pait 

OC one ppor accuple ; nay, if the;acAle do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, — 

Thou diest. and all thy gooda ate confiscate." 

Let the North yield the penfdty of the bond, — let her stand by her. 
« compact** in this apirit, and it mig^t soon be asked in regard to the. 
Sputh, ** "VVhy doth the Jew pause 7" The fact is, the Jlesh is not. in 
the bond. The South never dared to put it there, except by an equi- 
vocatipD. She demands that we yield her both flesh and blood, bff 
cpuriuy ^f intirpretaUon ; — and we have been courteous — ^most mur- 
derously courteous! — ^Ii these not something^ for us to do? 

But y^e have another pointer, which may be bnoujj^t to bear tfaSi 
wpre effectually upon slavery in the southern states. That wicked^ 
nesa is sustained in those states by the coufitenance of Christian 
churches — not the churches of those states, but of ours. Nothing but. 
the precious .ointment of a good fianu in the Christian world, saves the, 
abpnunation froon becoiping too oflensive for the enduiapce of eye^- 
nipstof the slaveholders themselves. Let all Christi&n churches, out. 
of slayeholding comiounities, call it by its right nanu, ROBBER Y» 
i^id sepa.rate from its perpetra^tora accordii^y, and alaveiy could not 
last five years. Thousafids of slavdiolders would be thrown into tor* 
^pt — ^the wom^ that never dUi would be set at work in their bosoms— 
thpy would find- it as uncomfortable to hold slave property, as to hold 
ip .tbeir bare bandi red hot iroiu la there Jiot somethmg wo can do 7 

I^ us notice two or three, objectioiui: 

1. Our qgitoHonof tkiq tubjectwiU onj^ pni back enupM^Mlion, and 
iubjeet th* f2«vet to more erud, treatment. Wo take the objectioQ iok 
tioafocm, becf^useinthif formitol^eatmeetsus. But it is a /efo ds 
i^— it cuts ita own thcoat If our agitation aobjects the slave to mwL 
€rud treatment^ it cannot put back emancipation, for the fact is a p'oot, 
thatemandpation wae eyeriastin|^y back alreadjr^ On the other Laadt 
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If tiiere was at the South ai.y ancere cBspontkm to get rid of ■knmj'i 
the agitation of the aubjeet could «ot poaaibly put it bacH* A nnoera 
JispofHtion to do justice, strong enough to stand any chance ol' 
Inumphing over the lust of power and pelf, could not be tamed fioni 
its purpose by any eipressien of opinion or sympathy in fcnw of the 
slave, however imprudent it ought be. Who ever heard of a man, 
penitent enough to make restitution for a life of plunder, being turned 
back to increase robbery, out of spite at an injudicious reprover ? The 
ol:yection is ridiculously absurd, and would not be advanced but v^ fk 
misenLbly bad cause. Have the autocrats of history yielded free ceo* 
etitutions to their subjects unasked, in ttiU and slavish times? Have 
they increased their own prerogatives^ and doubled their chains, as 
they heard the distant murmur of popular agitation ? Have they been 
most mild and complaisant and merciful, and most backward to use 
tfieir extortionary arts, while there was no voice or press to reveal 
their deeds 7 Perhaps the objector has an edition of the book of ha*' 
nian nature, in which it is written that power is the least abused where 
it has fewest checks ; that tyrants will usurp least when left to theoH 
selves ; that bad men will commit the fewest crimes when least soe* 
pected ; and that thieves will steal least when least watched. 

As we have read human nature, in the old received edition, it is 
always a safe thing to put men, who are trusted with power, upon thear 
good behaviour, by a fuU exposure of their derelictions. We have 
never supposed that our public officers at Washington were mad^ 
mofe corrupt, and driven to dive deeper in the pockets of the peopls^' 
by the watd)fuli|es8 and damor of the opposition. And for the same 
leasoD, we cannot beUeve that the slaves are treated more harshly en « 
account of the exposures made by the abolitionists. The slaveholden 
are disturbed because there is too much tmth in these exposures,-^w]]l 
' tiiey therefore go ri^t on to make them more tme by stiU greater atns 
Cities? Let it not. be said, the slaves are so much stined up by th« , 
' nieasares of the abditionists, that greater severity is necessary toi 
letain them m bondage. This, alas, is not truet Would to God the 
alaves only knew what the thousands of aboUtimists at the North are 
doing and feeling fot their deliverance I *But throo^ the tyranny of 
their heaven-daring oppressors, probably not one in ten cf them know« 
any thing of the matter, — none of them^ any thing like the truth of iU 
if there is an bcrease of severity on account of our agitation, it nasi 
be perfectly gratuitous and spitefiiL 

But wnat if there is an increase of sereiily on aoeount af our effixta 
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00 dead to manbood ibtX he will, dare to itaBd up md My tint dailli ji 
lyi^ ^mff»^}fimf t^ f»trft^i ^^ff/HfjUy y Tko Biem wbo talk «f «BilMllir 

ingtbaciv-qf the ■lay«,kBMr little «riU biltanM^ It ia alNMd|f 
te Wfeiiathreij eoiwaatratid eitiact of fait mU m0Bm§mL Tb» 



rientw d oobtl e ani milhl be woneabuaed aa AmftiL; bul aa «m», tiM 
iHtfoaable wmiig waa done tbam when tbqr wara taaad inte aala»* 
Mil ca wfnod i tiaa ItfiUla ooC iniichalNvtQf aninaidi tatiieiBaNa^ 
of the bttiMB aoi]l-^<}od*B own image—to talk about making ita eoi^ 
difeipB toMWv eftevit baa {waaed uader the auetiaoeai'a hammar. In 
tiie Bane of entiased humaxut¥. we aaY to the ohi ftct Mr> eaoeciaJlT if be 
betOaia often tbe case^ a alavebQlder,do jenr worat—make the aktve^i 
IwrdeD iotolerable ibr a &rtiti^«od be ahall tbe aooner be a omm/ 
i. 3Vi«ilaliofiV*M ni^'ect witf dtvU« <A« efturcAtf, end diftroy 

True religion was never redtmdant in this wedd, and leaat of all 
cao it be spand at the paeaent time in our country. If the agitation 
of the slavery question does destroy religion where it exists, or prevento 
it fiom growing where it does not, there is proof conclusive that the 
Hgitation is not managed as it should be. "Pure religion, and ande- 
flied before God and the Father,** says the Apostle Janes, ''is this, Tq 
Tiait tbe fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unig^otted from the world.** '^e know not where to look ibr a better 
definition. Nor can we see why caring and praying and acting fof 
.the slaves should hurt nUh religK>n. Is there any thing in being an 
abolitionist which neoessarily prevents one from showing kindness to 
die ^ fatherless and widows,** or which necessarily exposes one to the 
defilements of the ** world?** On tbe other hand, how can one care 
M be should for the *' fatherless and widows,** and abhor and shun, aa 
he should, the plague-spots of woridly policy, who does not plead foe 
the rights of the slaves in their affliction — children by thousands made 
fatherless, and wives widows, by the auctioneer*s hammer? We are 
not aware that abolitionists have been found particularly deficient in 
the Apostle James's sort of religion, and f )r our life we cannot see how 
their principles can possibly destroy suoli religion, or hinder the revival of 
it And we are incUned to think the daya, and places, and people, who 
lue too holy for the inculcation of such a religion, are holy over mucht 

Ag|»ln, it does not follow that the division of churches necessaaljy 
destroys religion. This is a strange doctrine to be held, in the ab» 
ftiaot, by Frot^-st^te, or indeed by Catholics, WbQ G«tme to m»ke % 



'x^n^^^j: 
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IB ^tMnon^ iKMiiB'Irailt only ifim& 
Thp lahowr -wMrn -ii iraafetlv? 

Are her*! the sonf that do not dare 
To teapfa or leani a printed letter? 

Are they her dianipions, whose swoids 
Ase pfodged to aid the ^rmf • hftltert 

Who j^eid for wroacinth ^iamwm^ 
A». Ihfgr the priestaatl^re^oai'a altar^. 



The fineest lan^ heneath the 
b it where FEAR to lahorufgeeT 

The fai^ipiiat tend— 10 it tho OM 
Where diw xbe sUve-impdliog JMXWi^g^ 1 

And b the home of Liberty ^ 
Where miUions may not cven'lisp her 

Hweetvame? orwhierethegaodaiid^^ftMi'^ 
Mml ip »a k dTift nwy in a wl£iper? 

Th^ may our land in justice claim 
Tq be Dame Freedom^ it>ecta! dwelfin;; — 

Then^ pomktmg^mkm, ailalhe dune^ 
Andrheie, the ^rents* 9$Um at«UJQgl 

'^With«I(ioery,,jQh! dop'ttry to eope!**. 
We're h^g'd hy sages who would warn one 

From whin^ down '^die woiM^ lasthope^^^ 
Tht'last t'«<^aml4r|dy a Adam Mia ! 

We. trow the wpdid mvist hQpje in vain 
From men who make a.constant h^rter 

Of 'adman hopes,- -who Prcodam cfaaui 
bk spito of Fnedoas'e broadest >ehartar>r* 

FroDi^ mi^n, whoi gnaping after ,ca|n, 
Crr, ** firoemen, do not rash^ ntcddle^ 

Your abstract truth is truth insane— 
^wiU spoO our glorious chance to ped iBfc.* 

No! Freedom's bomiQ is onjy built 
Where men are as their Maker made men; 

'Where punishment is saved for guilt; 
Atid erimenali that can degrade men t— 

Tfa»t home be.ours, tbougjb tymats shonH 
la madpQss^ dare frem.jus to ^d^f, 

We'll take our chances with the good,' 
And let their throats and cannon thunder.' 
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[From the Fi lend of Man.] 
NO PRINCIPLE AT STRIFE WITH PRINCIPLE ; 

OR, CXPHBRS IN BATTLE ARRAT WITH WHOLE NUMBERS. 

The controyersy which the claims of the American slave have pro- 
duced among professed Christians at the North, we are well per- 
Buaded, must every day grow more earnest and determined. On the 
one hand those who give their sympathies to the oppressor, seem bent 
at all events to support his arrogant pretensions, and on shielding him 
from the infamy and execration which he has so long been courting, 
and which he is likely soon to win. On the other, the friends of the 
enslaved would as soon in any other way rush upon destruction, as in 
abandoning their suppliant brother to the "tender mercies" of his 
tormentors. 

The assumption which is made, that this is a controversy among 
**good men^"^ seems to hinder many from examining the ground on 
which it is maintained. The matter at issue, they imagine, cannot in 
any of its bearings be vital to the cause of truth and righteousness. 
It must, they suppose, be one of those questions, which from some 
unhappy accident, and not from their own intrinsic importance, have 
often agitated and rent the Christian Church — strangely arraying 
against each other, brethren of the same temper, spirit, and pursuits. 
They wonder why one disciple of Jesu? Christ should quarrel with 
another about a trifle — a vexed question of doubtful import. That the 
question must be of doubtful import they infer from the character which 
they ascribe to the controvertists — the character of " good meny Such, 
they are sure, can never be involved in gross delusion and fat?il error. 
Why, then, they are ready to inquire, cannot these "good men" just 
turn their thoughts away from these exciting topics, on which they 
cannot come to an agreement ; and forgetting the wrongs of the op- 
pressed, seek and find the luxury of mutual love in the embraces of 
fraternal concord ? 

Such speculatistsj- moreover, are apt to think that a question which 
80 distracts the Church — ^which sets " good men " at variance with each 
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Other, must be of a very delicate complexion, remarkable for its subtile 
bearings, and (^ difficult decision. They hesitate to enter into a con- 
troversy which, they think, must require more acuteness of perc^tioo, 
. more comprehensiveness of views, more maturity of judgment, than 
they can ever command. They are afraid to involve themselves in a 
labyrinth. What if they should be unable, amidst its mazes, to thread 
their way to clear light and sound ground ! And as they presume that 
either side and no side is equaUy safe, they keep themselves as stupidly 
indif^nt as they can ! 

But to him who is thus " at ease in Zion," we must say, that with 
his eyes on those whom the claims ^^the slave have aroused to eamot 
controversy, he makes a bold and uTiaan'antabU asswnpHonf when ba 
ascribes to them, irrespective of the ground they occupy, goodness of 
character. He is not entitled to the premises from which his' sdi^ 
indulgent conclusions proceed. A careful examination of the sub^^ct 
migiii !orce upon him the unwelcome apprehension, that the character 
of a multitude of his good men must be far more doubtful than the 
decision of the question from which he stands aloo£ What makes 
him think that such can be good men as refuse to ^ve the enslaved 
their sympathy and aid ? Is he sure that they are better than was 
Saul of Tarsus before his heart was reached by the Saviour's power? 
Are they of respectable connexions and cultivated minds, occupying 
an devated place in the religious world ? That was his condition. 
Are they orthodox, enterprising, zealous? So was he. Are they 
remarkable for their religious activity — for then: fervent attachment to 
the sect they support — for their expensive exertions to sustain divine 
institutions — ^for their missionary spirit ? So was he. Not one among 
them all is a whit superior to him in any of these particulara Not 
is the complexion of their morality at all fairer than that of which be 
boasted. And must we not extend the parallel ? Was he clannish in 
his attachments — ^fast bound in every limb by the cord of caste? So 
are they. Did he ofier his sympathy and his services to a set of heart- 
less tyrants, who in church and state were intent on crushing the poor 
beneath their iron hoofs ? So do they. Was he driven, by a fierce 
and hot attachment to a sect, into warfare with human nature? So 
are they. Was he ready to sacrifice the rights of the poor on the altar 
of priestly arrogance and political domination ? So are they. * Was 
he busy in persecuting those philanthropists who gave themselves up 
to honest, generous, self-sacrificing exertions to purify, and elevate, and 
bless the human family, irrespective of constitutional peculiarities or 
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factitious distinctions 7 So aro tlicy busy in the PC'lf-namc on)ploy- 
ment — as eager, active, violent, ns the powers thry witld nnd their own 
views of expediency (the idol which they worship) will pcTiuit them to 
be. In what respect are tlieir claims to goodness superior to his 7 
What is the ground of controversy between abohtionists and their 

# 

opponents ? What is the object of tliis earnest strife ? Wc answer, 
Pundamental principles in morality and religion are the sacredy the 
invaluable stake. We have here a controversy between adh(Tenee to 
principle on the one hand, and a reckless disreganl of principle on the 
other. The very vitals of Humanity are concerned in this strife. If liio 
yok« of the enslaved is broken. Humanity wi|) escape from tlic Inm- 
bus by which she has been wcllnigh suffocated — she will breotlif 
freely again. If the pledged auxiliaries of the oppressor triumph, Hu- 
manity must blood at every pore, and can escape from her insatiate 
ibes only by some special intervention of Almighty Power. 

Nothing mil l)c more clenrly revealed in the light of reaeon, thnn the 
principles wiiich tlio abolitioni.«ts find laid at tlie basis of tlie enter|)ri8e 
to which the voice of God calls them to devote their powers. 

1. TAey feel impelled to regard every thing as it is — to treat every 
thing ACOORDINO TO ITS NATURE. Aro they not as obviously bound, 
as resistlessly constrained, so to do, as to admit that th(; whole is 
greater than a part? To deny and reject sueh a principle, is to wage 
war upon their own nature — to stiflo the voice of the Creotor ! Truth, 
under its simplest form— truth, by its highest authority — recjuireB of 
them, in all things and everywhere, strongly to assert and stro.iuously 
to act upon this principle. 

8. To describe a man as ▲ thing, and to ditpose of him as " an arti- 
cle OF MRRciiANDisG,'* must hc a crime of the most malignant tendency* 
Such an act involves monstrous falsehood. The "truth of God it 
changes into a Kc." Grosser and more glaring falsehood cannot be 
conceived of, than is condensed and embodied in the ehattel principle. 
In the solemn forms of law, to stylo a man " an article of merchan- 
dise!" This he is not, cannot bo. The very fundamental principle 
of American slavery, without which it would vanish like a ghost nt 
daybreak, is itself, in its very nature, obviously and certainly a false- 
hood. 

This principle is pregnant, moreover, with the most malignant ten- 
dencies. Admitted to the mind, it pollutes the soul with bloody 
thoughts. Reduced to practice, it is murder. We once hrnr<I of n 
vretch, who^ meeting his enemy, Uf\cd his poniard, and bade him 
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renounce Christ or die. Driven to desperation, his victim renounced 
the Saviour. Now, exclaimed the murderer, as he buried his sted m 
his neighbor's bosom, now I am well revenged. I have killed you, 
soul and body ! This is the fell purpose, this the horrid tendency of the 
chattel principle ! It forces its innocent, helpless, shrieking victim on 
to the very barrier, sacred as the throne of Heaven, which separates 
Humanity from the herd of beasts and the heap of things below, and 
remorselessly hurls liim from the lofly battlements to be torn and 
broken by the ragged rocks which await his fall ! Is it not murder to . 
reduce a man to an article of merchandise ? Humanity is annihilated. 
Spirit, soul, and body, are, by the transforming power of the chattel 
principle, wrought into a beast of burden or an implement of hus- 
bandry. The man has vanished! Not a relic Idl! You have a 
thing insteady which, with your pigs and poultry, you may sell to th6 
higlicst bidder! Where now is Abel our brother ? Alas, a victim be 
has fallen to the chattel principle ! 

It is no alleviation of the crime of slavery, that it cannot effect itB 
full designs. Were its power equal to its malignity, it would dissolve 
the universe. It would drag the Eternal from his throne, and drive 
him to the same auction where His children are exposed to sale. But 
the genius of slavery, — that lying spirit, which possesses 30 large a 
portion, priest and people, of our misguided and unhappy countrymen 
— we solemnly charge with the monstrous crime of wagging day and 
night tlie tongue of falsehood ; and wielding, without weariness or 
intermission, the scythe of death. 

3. We maintain that it is equally obvious and certain,ihat continuance 
in sin cannot but aggravate our guilt and increase our danger. If sin ifl 
to be regarded "as an evil and bitter thing," how can this doctrine be 
disputed? A single act in violation of the law of rectitude involves" 
guilt and demands punishment. As sin is persisted in, such acts are 
multiplied. Their malignant tendencies and ill deserts are continually 
and at a frightful rate increased. Just apply this general doctrine to 
the enslaver. While he maintains to any human creature, the mon- 
strous relation of an owner to a thing, every hour which is added to 
his life is an hour spent in adding crime to crime — in " filling up the 
measure" of his iniquity ! To such an one, the doctrines of " gradu- 
alism" are the voice of the serpent They encourage him to hold on 
for the present in rebellion against Heaven. They permit, nay, require 
him yet a little longer, to busy himself in " treasuring up wrath against 
the day of wrath !" He is, according to them, to prepare himself fi>r 
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fidure daty by violating present obligations! Such doctrinee, our 
regard for the oppressor as well as for tiie oppressed, leads us promptly 
and with deep abhorrence to reject In popish indulgences, in tjieir 
worst forms, we see nothing at all more revolting and mischievous. 

4. Under the gwemmeni of God^ repentance, immediate and 
THOROUGH, cannot InU be right ; in its consequences it must be safe and 
happy. In rectitude, the throne of God finds its firm foundations. By 
this, the pillars of the universe are sustained. This is the principle of 
eternal harmony throughout the whole creation. By conforming to 
this, every creature, whoever and whatever he may be, finds his natural 
place and appropriate employment. Here, and only here, can he 
healthfully inspire the all-enlivening breath of Jehovah — can he be ani- 
mated with that "Zt/e'' with which God quickens his obedient subjects. 

The relation of repentance to rectitude is direct and intimate. The 
sinner studies the law which he has dared to violate. His transgres- 
nons flash upon his face. He is aroused, alarmed, distressed. To 
simple rectitude, as the standard, to which his responsibilities refer him, 
he lifts his eye. "With an honest reference to that standard, he begins 
immediately to act He *^ breaks off his sins by righteousness and his 
iniquities by turning to the Lord." — Such is the relation of repentance 
to rectitude. 

What, then, can they mean, who venture to affirm, that under the 
government of God, the path of safety is not always coincident with 
^e line of rectitude ? YHio allege, that in invading human rights, we 
may be reduced to such a plight as to be constrained by invincible 
necessity still longer to invade them ? What is this, but, in the lan- 
guage of the apostate Hebrews, " to be delivered to do such abomina- 
tions ?" In what hght, must he regard the government of God, who 
can admit the thought, that in his providence his subjects may be 
reduced to the necessity of "continuing in sin!" If such be the 
government of God, how can any saint on earth or seraph in the skies, 
shout " halleluiah ! the Lord God onmipotcnt reigneth ?" 

We do not forget, that on the line of rectitude the dungeon some- 
times is built and the stake erected. There murderers, with their 
bloodhounds in the form of mobs sometimes take their stand, to oppose 
tiie progress of the righteous. So it was when the army of martyrs 
maintained, at the expense of their Uves, the batties c^ their Lord. 
They welcomed the flames of persecution with the inspiring appeal 
vpon their lips; ** whether it be right in the tight of God to obey you, 
rgtktr than God, fudzt v^." But was not their course ar. .'af: -- f ' .^ : py 



ill its results, as it was coincident with rectitude ? Was it not woD 
t'lem — ^well for the human family, that they *' resisted even unto 
ft lose who would have driven them aside from their shining track Y 

Environ the slaveholder with whatever difficulties his most i 
t pologist can invent ; still, he is bound by the most sacred obli 
!>» restore without delay to his injured brother his violated 
^^ettcr die a thousand deaths than lend his countenance for a 
hour to the system of American oppression. Siii is the most d 
foe to human peace. Unarmed by this " sting," even " death" b hanfrf cal 
less.* And slavery under every form, and in all circumstances, ii ^^^ 
rebellion against Heaven. f^-* 

S. Otir relations to the oppressor on the one hand, and to the oppressid [^ 
on the othery lay tis under sacred obligations to reprove the one and pkd 
far the other. Can we, while we "suffer sin upon him," "love out 
neighbor as we love ourselves ?" Especially, when he is exposed, b| 
night and by day, at home and abroad, to those " evil communicatioof 
which corrupt good manners !" Especially, when from the dawn of 
his existence he has been constantly exposed to the biases of selfishness 
and the impulses of passion ! Especially, when soothed and entoor- 
^d by foes in the guise of firiends, he is hastening with rapid step 
down the "broad road to destruction !" Placed at an elevation, where 
we cannot but see the direction of his "slippery" path — where th0 
gulph, which awaits his fall, yawns frightfully upon us, how can we 
refuse to pour upon his ears the loud note of warning? Shall we be 
discouraged by his stupidity, or deterred by his wrath? Oar regard 
for his highest interests forbid. Truth, fidelity, benevolence, forbid. 
All things good, true, and holy on earth and in heaven ;-^the authoiitf 
of God and the welfare of man, forbid. Let those, who dare, f]X>m a 
short-sighted regard to their own ease, or reputation, or interest, consult 
his humor, gratify his spleen, cater for his lusts ; it is ours, "by all 
means to rebuke him,^' if, peradventure the long>su£fering and graciooe 
GK)d will enable us to pluck him from ruin, as a brand is snatdied 
fiom the burning. 

To refuse to plead for the oppressed is most wickedly to forget, that 
in him we behold a man, and have a bkotheb* The moment we^ 
according to the golden rule, change places with Him ; taking his bur- 
dens on our shoulders, and his fetters on our heels, that moment our 
lips will be opened in vindication of his rights. O with what imploring 
importunity do not millions of dumb sufferers— our own mother's cbild^ 
jHKk — summon us to fheh: assistance ! Grosser selfishness we canpiv 
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guilty o^ than to resist such appeals out of complaisance to their 
!8or, or from such patriotism, pitiful and meftgre, as would pur* 
for our country present ease at the expense of future agony, or 
km such pity as in full view of crushed humanity, bleeding by the 
Ly, would pass by on the other side ! 
^ These are the principles wliich lie at the very basis of the an ti- slavery 
L enterprise. In the light of these, the friends of freedom feel impelled 
de^ht every step in their arduous course to proceed. But at every step wo 
4iM»e called to encounter suspicion, reproach, opposition ; and from those, 
ea too, whoso holy profession and sacred obligations should place them by 

Our side, as hearty, active, faithful coadjutors. 
n Have our opponents, then, a set of principles contrary to ours, which 
jb impel them to meet us in a posture of resistance? What; do they 
e 1 Relieve thai things are to be regarded as they are not — to be treated coiV' 
dfi *rary to their nature — that men may be reduced to articles of merchandise 7 
tim Or, that if it be wicked to establish among men the relation of owner and 
It i property, that continuance in sin m^ invdve neither guilt nor danger 7 
that repentance may be so immedicUe and thorough as to be inexpedient 
«nd hurtful 7 that in perfect consistency loith our relations to the oppressor 
^ifi nut oppressed, we may suffer sin upon the one without rebuke, and miser"^ 
Upon the other ufithout sympathy or succor 7 Can human nature be 
reduced to such a plight, as, when presented in their proper shape, to ^ 
admit such monstrous doctrines ? 

But, instead of defending principles like these when stated with 

definitcness and precision, our opponents very generally acknowledge, 

that ours, in themselves considered, are sound and true — principles to 

which in the 'light of reason, they feel constrained to give their assent 

r What have we here ? The principles admitted, in the light of which 

' we clearly and certainly see the objects we are bound to pursue, and 

the pathway by which alone we can hope to reach and appropriate 

them ; — principles, which have a direct application to the most stupen- 

I dous and sublime practical designs, and tlie most powerful bearings 

' upon them j — principles, which, like the living voice of God, are adapted 

to arouse and develope and enlist all the energies of our nature ; — 

these principles, admitted by multitudes in high places, in church and 

state, who not only refuse to make any correspondent efforts, but decry, 

and malign, and persecute those around them who dare to " show their 

faith by their works !" Hence the strife, which is agitating churches 

and shaking the republic from centre to circumference. Our oppo- 

nents insist upon it, that we shall make as 'lulo of oiir nrinr^nl^-- -- 
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they make of theirs — allowing them to float as glittering abstractiona 
on the brain, but carefully excluding their influence &om the heart ! 
To this we cannot consent Hence the quarrel. 
In what sort of strife, then, are we called to mingle ? Clearly a 

STRIFE BETWEEN PRINCIPLE ON THE ONE HAND, and NO PRINCIPLE ON 

THE OTHER. Our adversaries reproadi and oppose us, merely because 
we act on those principles, which even they admit to be sound and 
trustworthy! We cannot unite with them, unless we will consent to 
be UNPRINCIPLED ! For. who can be more unprincipled than he, who 
permits fundamental truths in morals and religion to he dormant in the 
brain. 

But the relation, we are told, between abstract principles and hu- 
man obligation, in the practical concerns of life, is at best remote, if not 
extremely doubtful. We may wield metaphysics ingeniously ^ but we 
cannot expect that sober thinkers, who have never been schooled in 
Utopia, will be led away by the hair we have so accurately divided. 
Such miserable cant is worthy of the shallow sophistry, which it is 
employed to clothe and present The principles of reason Uttle to do 
with human obUgation ! Their relation to the various forms of human 
life remote and unbertain ! No man, who had not '* fallen out'' with 
leason, could, for a moment, harbor such a prejudice. What do our 
opponents mean? It is true, that we never see abstract principles 
embodied in full perfection, in the conduct of mankind. What then 1 
Are we not furnished in these principles with the model on which we 
are most diligently and earnestly to form our character? And does 
not the measure of our excellence depend wholly on the degree of our 
success ? If we refuse to make these principles the standard of our 
conduct, where shall we find ** a guide to lead us along the rugged path 
to the summit of mount * Difficulty V " The moment your matter-of- 
&ct man, as be is falsely called, rejects these principles in the practical 
concerns of life, he cuts loose from the throne of Heaven ! He hu 
aothing to hold him back from the depths of depravity and the bottom 
tif perdition ! 

What have we, we demand, in the character of Jesus Christ? The 
perfection of reason. In Him, all those principles which we percdve 
by the tight within ; to which our very nature commands our assen^ 
were embodied and developed in full maturity. In Him they shone 
fixih in the perfection of the most exquisite and subduing beauty. 
Aim He is our exemplar. If we have any virtue, it must consist in 
ft m^emblance to otur Saviour. Will this doctrine be denied ? Surelv 
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not. The relation, then, between abstract principle and human obli* 
gatioh is most intimate and practical. The one is the standard to 
which the other is most solicitoiksly to be adjusted. 

But are we, the demand is urged upon us ; — are we, in acting on 
principle to bid adieu to common sense ? What in any such connexion 
may be meant by " common sense," we are sure, we cannot conjecture. 
We are acquainted with a clergyman, who not long ago assured the 
people of his charge, that as a public teacher, he had done with the 
subject of slavery I We ventured, in a private interview, to inquire of 
him, how a preacher could, in an American pulpit, dispose of such 
passages as continually met his eye on the sacred pages, without 
opening his lips for the victims of oppression ? Our meaning we illus- 
trated by repeating such declarations and injunctions as the following: 
" whoso stoppeth his ears to the cry of the poor, shall cry himself and 
shall not be heard. Rid the poor and needy out of tjie hands of the 
wicked. Thou shalt not sufier sin upon thy brother ; thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke him." This inquiry he disposed of with the oracular 
reply, that the BiJ>le is a common sense book ! He might as well have 
solved the problem which had been urged on his attention, by quoting 
^^Adam, Seth, Enos,^* from the Chronicles? 

In the light of their own conducty we might perhaps guess at the 
meaning of such prophets. W^ should guess, that by "common 
sense," they meant that vulgar cunningy which may enable one so td 
tarn and twist, so to lengthen and abridge his principles, as artfully to 
dodge the shafts of persecution. To refuse, when brought to some 
tiring crisis, to purchase the favor of selfish men by silence or com- 
promise, they' regard as evincing the want of " common sense /" Such 
common sense can be had, let it be remembered, only at the expense 
of common honesty. Miserable trash ! cheap and worthless as dunghill 
weeds! Selfishness is the soil on which it springs up spontaneously. 
There, a rank harvest naay be gathered. The " hirehng," exposed by 
our Saviour, who "saw the Wolf coming," was remarkable for "comr 
mon sense," such as it was ! If he could not maintain the cause of the 
flheep,-without encountering such a chi/valrous adventurer, whose busi- 
ness it was, like many of his two-legged brethren in modem times^ 
**to steal, and kiU, and destroy ^^^ why he would show his xvisdom, bj 
fleemg away in silence. From such "common sense,^ good Lord 
deliver us ! 

"But the difficuUUSf the diffictdHes, the digUvIHesP "We would 
unite with you, abolitionists, in acting upon jour principles, if we were 
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not deterred by the difficulties. Southern laws! Southern threat- 
enings ! Southern violence !" Yes, Rev. Dr. Fearful ; and you might 
add, Northern laws! Northern threatenings I Northern violence! 
For the main pillars which prop up the old Bastile have their founda- 
tion at the North ! But in what chapter of your Bible are you taught, 
that honest men may be deterred by any difficulties, however numerous 
and formidable, from *' acting out" their principles ? In this connexion, 
** They who live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution ?" or in 
4hat^ "Blessed are they which are pesccuted for righteotisness^ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ?" Or did you infer such a doctrine 
from the history of those " despised" ones who were subject to " hunger 
and thirst;" who were, ''naked and buffeted;" having "no certain 
dwelling place;" who were "made as the filth of the world and the off-- 
scouring of all things ?". If no difficulties were to be encountered in our 
way to the kingdom of heaven, what need of "agonizing?" and how 
could we fill up the measure of His mffferings, who was murdered by 
the world we are exhorted to court and caress? In. behalf of the glori- 
ous army of martyrs, you may hear the persecuted Bunyan shout from 
his prison walls, "Ao cross, no crown!" But are there on the other 
side no difficulties to be encountered? Find you no difficulties in 
leaving your suppliant brother in the hands of his oppressor? No 
difficulties in witnessing the insults and mjuries to which he is con- 
tinually subjected ? No difficulties in seeing the rapid strides of slavery 
towards the North? No difficulties in the prospect of a servile war, 
which must convulse and rend this guilty nation ? No difficulties in 
the ^eep disgrace, the intolerable infamy, which is &st settling on our 
pubhc character? No difficulties in your own case, in the loss of a 
good conscience ? None in the fix)wns of the orphan's Protector ? We 
have sinned. As a nation, we are stoutly guilty of crimes in the mat- 
ter of slaveholding, whose enormity is only equalled by the depths of 
meanness to which we have descended. And can we escape from the 
embarrassments in which we have involved ourselves, without encoun- 
tering difficulties ? Headlong have we plunged into the " miry clay ;'>^ 
and do we expect to reach a sound position, without exhausting efforts V 
With such expectations we may refuse to exert ourselves, and sink 
into the depths of the abyss. 

We are sometimes charged with cherishing a sti^ unyielding spirit.. 
And our way, it is alleged, we will have, without accommodating our- 
selves at all to the opinions, wishes, and movements, of those who 
diff*er from vu^ however great and good they may generally be esteemed;. 
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whereas, many who condemn our measures, are ready, for the sake 
of peace, provided we will do the same, to keep silence on the exciting 
subject of oppression. As we cannot agree in adjusting his claims, 
they are willing to leave the slave where we found him — in the hands 
■of thieves and murderers. Hence, their reputation for comity and 
kindness and peacemaking ! But what sort of a basis have they for 
this reputation in such overtures? What have we here? On the one 
side, the apologists of slavery consenting, without further effort, to 
leave "the poor and needy" in the hands "of the wicked," provided 
only that we also will " stop our ears" to their entreaties ! Wonderful 
forbearance! what self-denial for the sake of peace! On the other 
hand, the hearty friends and pledged advocates of the oppres«ed, 
prompdy and sternly refusing to violate their principles, and sacrifice 
•Chcir consciences, and sell their brethren, to purchase the deceitful 
smiles of the hollow-hearted ! How quarrelsome ! What firebrands ! 
Well ; there are terms on which we will cease to urge those arguments 
•and employ those efibrts, which now excite and disturb our peace- 
loving neighbors. — Just bless our eyes with the fragments of " every 
.yoke" which now galls the neck of the oppressed — just let us see 
every man admitted to the full enjoyment of all his " inalienable rights," 
"honored" AS a man, according to th« value of his nature and the 
worth of his character — and the quarrel between us and our opponents 
is over at once and for ever. We love peace as dearly, we prize peace 
as highly, as our neighbors. But, then, it must be peace supported by 
principle, and approved by conscience; — spreading its balmy wing 
over the whole of human nature. Our Bibles teach us that wicked- 
cess is malignantly and powerfully anti-social, in all its influences and 
tendencies. 

We must be as stupid, not to understand the conditions on which 
reconciliation is offered by our adversaries, as we should be wicked, if 
we could accept of them. They will cease to decry and reproach and 
resist us, when we will cease to honor the most sacred principles by 
correspondent action. Till then, never. Till, in other words, we will 
consent to become unprincipled, they are resolved that we shall 
sustain the shock of that war which they are waging to promote the 
cause of charity and forbearance and fraternal unity. We may as 
well count the cost at which we may purchase peace of our civil and 
■ecclesiastical persecutors. In their view, the consideration is but tri- 
fling ; what they have thrown away among worthless rubbish. With 
us, it is as dear as the smiles of God and the hope of heaven. It is 

i 
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THB SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE. Saj, friend of man, can you pay the 
price? Welcome, then, whatever may be&ll you in pleading the 
cause of your stolen brother. 

Let us lift up our eyes to heaven. Let us seek refreshment in the 
shadow of the eternal throne. Ours is the God who has pledged all 
the resources of his government and all the treasuces of the univeDe 
to sustain, in full expression and resistless force, the principles he has 
impressed upon our hearts and imprinted in his word. While we 
adhere to these principles, he will cheer us with his smiles and support 
us with his arm. The issue of our controversy with those who have 
conspired to rob the poor and helpless, cannot be doubtfuL Troth 
must prevail Righteousness must triumph. The poor shall be raised 
from the " dunghill" to the side of princes. Happy, thrice happy they, 
who shall be counted worthy to share the triumphs of that glorious hoar. 



Slavert warring against principle. — ^Last year a public meeting, 
held at Clinton, state of Mississippi, to consider the subject of abt^tuMH 
ism, passed the following resolution. 

" Kesolved, That it is our decided opinion,'that any individual who 
dares to circulate, with a view to eflectuate the designs of the aboU- 
tionists, any of the incendiary tracts or newspapers now in a course of 
transmission to this country, is justly worthy m the sight of God and 
man, of IMMEDIATE DEATH ; and we doubt not that such woM 
be the punishment of any such offender in any part of the state of Mis- 
sissippi, where he may be found !" 

Theological Seminary of Columbia, South Carolina. 

"At present, the number of students is twenty, of whom thirtkui 
are natives of South Carolina and Georgia, five natives of the northern 
states, one of the western states, and one of Canada. 

"Of the seven last mentioned, only ONE came to this InstituticMi 
from the North. But he was not sent here by lAbolitionists ; for he is 
not only opposed to them in principle and favorable to southern insti- 
tutions, but he is preparing to leave all he holds dear in this land, that 
he may spend his days on heathen shores. With regard to the rest, 
they came to us from the bosoms of southern families, from southern 
academies and colleges, from communities violently opposed to the 
schemes^of abolitionists, and they came recoinmendea either by south- 
em Presbyteries or southern men. They have never been charged 
with entertaining sentiments favorable to abolition, and inimical to the 
South. They now authorize us ' to contradict all the statements 
which have been made against them ; and further say, that they caa- 
aider their present residence here, together with their former residence 
(in most instances for several years) in this and otlier parts of the 
South, a sufficient evidence of their friendly regard to soutnem institu- 
thns.' "-^Southern ChritHm HerM, 
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SLAVE LAWS. 

Bxtrmcted chiefly from Stroud's <' Sketch of the Laws rotating to 
Skvery in the United States of America.** 

WHO MAT BB HELD AS 8LATRS. 

The law of South Carolina, to which those of all the slave states 

are similar, is as follows : — 

"All negroes, Indiant, (free Indians in amity with this government, 
and Dogroes, muIatUws and mestizoes, who arc now free, cxceptod,) 
mulattoes or mestizooB, who now are or shall hereafter be in this pro- 
vince, and all their issue and offspring bom or to be born, shall be and 
they are hereby declared to be and remain for ever hereafter absolute 
slaves, and shall follow tho condUion of the mother." Act qf 1740 
2 Brevard^B JHt;ent, 229. 

Descendants of Indians, as well as of Africans arc probably involved 
in the doom of slavery in all the slave states. In Virginia tJie enslave- 
ment of Indians v/as authorized by statute from 1C79 to 1691. Those 
whoee maternal ancestors Itave been reduced to slavery since the latr^ 
period, have been decided by the highest court» in that state to be free. 
So late as 1797, it was decided by the Supreme Court of JV%i0 Jeraey^ 
Chief Justice Kinsey, that Indians might be held as slaves. 

^They (Indians) have been so lonjg rorosnizcd as slaves, in our 
law^ that it would be as ^reat a violation of uie rights of property to 
establish a contrary dootnno at the present day, as it would in the 
cnso of Africans ; and oi weUu to UwesHpUe the mmmer in whiekthep 
omiom ALLY loift their freedom." The Sude m. Waggoner, 1 Hal- 
ttta^e lUpcnria, 374 to 378. 

Ptersons emancipated, but not in the prescribed form of law, are liable 

to bo re-endaved, thus in South Carolina, 

" In case any slave shall be emancipated or set free, othervt^se than 
aisoording to the act (of 1800) rogulatins emancipation, it shall be law- 
ful far imy peraon whosoever to seiMO and convert to hU or her own lUim 
and lo keep at hie or hermropert^ the said slave so illegally emancipated 
or set free." 3 Brevardfs Digeet, ^56. 

And in Vir]gpnia, '^ If any emancipated slave (infants excepted) 
shall remain within the state more than twelve months after his or her 
right to freedom shalt have accrued, he or she shall forfeU all such 
tifjat, and may be t^^frekendedand sold by thaofVcnMmorQEA wk^Va. 
fy-OmbmeatofTHM utmum wndTP 1 R«». Codt« ASft. 
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THE POWER GRANTED BT LAW TO THE MASTER. 

According to the law of Louifliana, ** A slave is one who is in the 
power of a master to whom he belonss. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry ana his labour ; he can ao nothing 
possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but what must belong to \m 
master." Civil Code, art, 35. 

In South Carolina it is expressed in the following language: 
''Slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed and iudgedin law to be 
ehaUds personal In the hands of their owners and possessors, and th^ 
executors, administrators and assigns, to all intents, constructions and 
purposes tohatsoever," 2 BrevartPt Digest, 229. 

In Louisiana, '' Slaves though moveable by their nature," says the 
civil code, " are considered as immoveable by ue operation of the law." 
wjr^ 461. And by act of Assembly of June 7, 1806, "Slaves shall 
always be reputed and considered real estate ; sfiall be, as such, sub- 
ject to be mortgaged, according to the rules prescribed by law, and 
they shall be seizS and sold as real estate." 1 Martin's t/igest, 612. 
And in Kentucky, by the law of descents, they are considered mrf 
estate, 2 Litt, and Swi. Digest, 1155, and pass in consequence to Aetrs 
and not to executors. They are, however, liable as chattels to be sold 
by the master at his pleasure, and may be taken in execution in pay* 
mentof his debts. Ibid, and see 1247. 

RESTRICTIONS OF THE MASTER'S P0WER« 

So far as the law restricts the master's power at all, it only shows 
how shameEdly and cruelly that power is abused — perhaps we should 
•ay tued, for the very possession of it is an abuse. The very limitations 
leave the power of the master far beyond mercy. And so far as they 
go, they are but a mockery, by reason that the testimony of a colored 
man cannot be taken against a white one. In regard to the time 
OF LABOR, we find the following law in South Carolina : 

'^ Whereas many owners of slaves, and others who have the care, 
management and overseei^ of slaves, do confine them so closely to hard 
Ubor, that they hwe not st^^nt time for ntdurtd rest : Be it Uieofefore 
enacted. That if any owner of slaves, or other person who shall have 
the care^ management, or overseeing of any slaves, shall work or put 
any such slave or slaves to labour more th^n fifteen hours in twen^- 
Ibor hours, from the twenty-fifth day of March to the twenty-fifth 
day of September; or more than .^urtoen hours in twenty-four hours, 
from the twenty-fifth day of September to the twenty-fifth day of 
March, every such person shall forfeit any sum not exceeding twenty 
poimds, nor under five pounds, current money, for every time he, she 
or they shall ofiend herdn, at the discretion of the justice before whom 
the complaint shall be made." 2 Breoar^s Digest, 243. 

In Louisiana, the sobjonied act was passed, July 7, 1806. ** As for 
^ the hoars of work and rsfit, whidi are to be assigned to slaves in sum* 
wT'jmsrMnd winter, the of d utaget of the territocy Bhall be adhered to^ to 
mwH: 27i0Af«Ke9/iMlh6aUowedbalf«aYwRn{w>Dn»t!^^ 
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whole year ; from the first day of May to the first day of November, 
they shall be allowed two hours for dinner ; and firom the first day of 
November to the first day of May, one hour and a half for dinner t 
Ftomded, however, That the owners who will themselves take tho 
troubla oif causing to be prepared the meals of their slaves, be, and 
they are hereby authorized to abridge, by half an hour per day, the 
time fixed for tbeir rest" 1 MaHin^i Digest, 610^18. 

Judge Stroud quotes the statutes of dye legisUtures by which ten 
iMwn out of the twenty-four is the longest space for labor which can 
be demanded of convicted felons, sentenced to hard labor. 

Some of the states oblige the master to fiimish his slaves a certain 
amount of provisions. 

Thus in Louisiana, ** Eveiy owner shall be held to give to his slaves 
the quantity of provisions hereafter specified, to wit ,* one barrel of In- 
dian com, or the equivalent thereof in rice, beans or other grain, and a 
pint of salt, and to deliver the same to the said slaves in kind every 
monih, and never in money, under a penalty of a fine often dollars for 
every oflRmoe.'* 1 Martinis Digest, 610, act of July 7, 1806. In North 
Carolina, a much less quantity of the same kind of food is deemed suf- 
ficient, as is implied from the following curious section of an act passed 
in 1753, and wnich is still in force . ** In case any slave or slaves^ who 
shall not appear to have been clothed and fed according to the mtctit 
and meaning of this act, that is to say, to have been sufiiciently clothed, 
and to have constantly received for the preceding year an allowance 
not less than a qtusrt of com per day, shall bo convicted of stealing any 
com, cattle, &c. &c. from any person not the owner of such slave or 
■laves, such injured person shall and may maintain an action of treo- 
pass against the master, owner or possessor of such slave, &c. and 
shall recover his or her damages, &€.** Hatpoood^s Manual, 524-5. 

Tlie allowance of clothing in Louisiana, seems to have been 
graduated by the same standard by which the quantity of food was 
determined in North Carolina. "The slave who shall not have on tlic 
property of their owners a lot of ground to cultivate on their own ac- 
oonnt, shall be entitled to receive from said owner one linen shirt and 
pantaloons (unt chemise et une cuhtte de toUe) for the summer, and a 
linen shirt and woollen great coat and pantaloons for the winter.** 
1 Martin's Digest, 610. 

The other states do not pretend to fix the kind and quantity of food 
and clothing which the slave shall receive, but some of them have 
enacted safeguards against the stinginess of the master which are not 
only perfectly nugatory, but seem to have been designed to be so. See 
Stroud, p, 32. 

THE POWER TO PUNISH, 

U tiius restricted by the law of North Carolina: 

Section 3, of the act passed in 1798, runs thus : '^ Whereas by 
another act of ^e OBsembly, passed in the yeai \TY\, ^<^ VS&c^^^ «^ . 
alave^ however wanton, cruel and deUberate/tt oiA'^f i^mvidGASc^!b'v»'^^^ ' 
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fint instance by impriaonment and paying the value thereof to the 
owner, which distmUUm qfcriminaUty betwuti the murder ^f a white 
person and one who it equally a human creahare, hul merely of a d^entU 
coinpiexion, U disorackful to humanity, and dbgradino in the 

HIOHBST DBOBEE TO THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OP A FREE, 

CHRISTIAN AND ENU6HTENBD couNTRT, Be it enacted,- &c. That if 
any person bM\ hereafter be guilty of wilfully and maliciously killins 
a slave, such ofiender shall, upon the first conviction thereo]^ be a£ 
judged gyilty of murder, and sbunQ suffer the same punishment as if be 
baa killed a fi«e man ; Provided always, this act shall not extend to the 
.person killing a slaoe outlawed by virtue of any act of assembly of thia ■ 
stale, or to any sUae in the act of resistance to his lawful owner or master, 

OR TO ANT SLAVE DYING UNDER MODERATE CORRECTION." HoyWOOdPs 

ManuoL 530 ; and see Laws of Tennessee, act of Oct. 23, 1799, with a 
like provisa 

The Constitution of G^rgia has the following: Art 4, § 12. 

'' Any person who shall maliciously dismember or deprive a slave 
of life, shall sufler such punishment as would be inflicted in case the 
like oifence had been committed on a free white person, and on the 
like proof, except in case of insurrection of such slave, and unless 

SUCH DEATH SHOULD HAPPEN BT ACCIDENT IN GIVING SUCH SLATB 

MODERATE CORRECTION." Princc^s IHgcst, 559. 

Judge Stroud remarks, '* that a proclamation of outlawry against a 
slave is authorized, whenever he runs away from his master, conceals 
himself in some obscure retreat, and, to sustain life, kills a hog, or some 
animal of the cattle kind ! !" See Haywood^s Manual, 521 ; act of 1741, 
cA. 24, § 45. 

In South Carolina by the Act of 1740 the " wilful murder" of a sla^s 

was punished by a fine of "seven hundred pounds, current money" 

and inability to hold office, but another description of murder, more 

likely to occur, was punished as follows : — 

*' If any person shall, on a sudden heat or passion, or by undue cmT" 
reetion, kill his own slave, or the slave of any other person, he shall 
forfeit the sum of three hundred and fifty pounds, current money.** 
BreoardPs Digest, 241. 

By an act of 1821, the former provision was abolished but the latter 
was continued, diminishing the price to five hundred dollars, and 
authorizing an imprisonment of six months. James' Digest, 392. 

The following protection for the limbs of the slave has been in force, 

in South Carolina from 1740 to the present time : 

''In case any person shall wilfully cut out the tongue, put out the 
eye, castrate, or crueUy scald, bum, or deprive any slave of any limb, or 
member, or shall inflict any fHher q^ud punishment, other than by whip- 
ping or beating with a hirsewhip, cowskin, switch or small stick, or 
by putting irons on, or eos^iningor isnprisonbng such slaoe, every soeh 

penoa mil, for every soch <3biice, forfeit the sum of one hundred 

mnmdB, cuirent naooeyj* 8 Answrd'a Digest,^!. 
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Bat the legislatures do not occupy themselves altogether in protecting 

the slave and restraining the master. Louisiana imposes a heavier 

penalty for taking iff tron* than she does for the ** cruel pmUhmenU,^ 

«pecified above, as appears from this : ^ 

<* If any person or persons, &c. shall cut or break any iron diain or 
ooUar, wbi(»i any master of slaves should have used in order to prevent 
the running away or escape of any such slave or slaves, such penon 
or persons so offending shaU, on conviction, &c be fined not less than 
two hundred dollars, nor exceeding one thousand dollars ; and sufier 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, nor less than six 
inooths." Act ofAaaembly^ of March 6, 1819---^a7iipA/c(, page 64 

Now in the same state, the law before quoted from South Carolina 
is m force and the penalty is a fine of not more than five kvndred doUanf 
nor Ums than, tvBo hundred ! 

In Missouri, the master is assisted in punishing as follows : — 

** If any slave resist his or her master, mistress, overseer or employer, 
or refute to obey his or her lawful commands, it shall bo lawful for 
0uch master, &c. to commit such slave to the common gaol of the 
ooontjr, there to remain at the pleasure of the master, &c. ; and the 
sheriff shall receive such slave, and keep him, &c. in confinement, at 
the expense of the person committing him or her.'' 1 Missouri Laws 909. 

POWER OF THE MASTER EXERCISED BT OTHERS. 

According to the universal practice of the slave states, the Master 

may delegate his tremendous power to any other person wUsm be 

pleases. J^uisiana has the following express law : 

''The condition of a slave being merely a passive one, his subordi- 
nation to his master, and to all who represent nim, is not susceptible of 
any modification or restriction, (except in what can incite the slave to 
the commission of crime,) in such manner, that he owes to his master 
and to all his family a respect without bounds and an absolute obedi- 
ence, and he is consequently to execute all the orders which he receive 
fiom bun, his said master, or firom them." 1 Martinis Digeet^tlS, 

SLAVES CAKNOT HOLD PROPERTY. 

Thus in South Carolina : " It shall not be lawful for any slave to 
buy, sell, trade, &c for any goods, &c. without a license from the 
owner, &c nor shall any slave be permitted to keep any boat, periauger 
or canoe, or raise and breed, for the benefit of such slave, any horses, 
mares, cattle, sheep or hogs, under pain of forfeiting all the goods, &c. 
and all the bioats, periaugcrs, or canoes, horses, mares, catftle, sheep, or 
bogs. And it shall be lawful for any person whatsoever, to seize and 
^e away from any slave, all such ^oods, &c boats, &e. &c and to 
deliver the same into the hands of ahy justice of the nesLce, nearest to the 
place, where the seizure shall be made, and such justice sliall take 
the oath of the person making such seizure, concetuin^ thn tcaxwti«i 
thereof ,' and if the said jaa^ce MXi \»wtSaafy&i^^\ft f^vwoA^M^ 
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been made according to law, he lAiall pronounce and declare the goods 
00 seized, to be forfeited, and order the same to be sold at public out- 
ciy, one half of the moneys arising from such sale to go to the state, 
and the other half to hun or them that sue for the same," James' 
Digest, 385-e, Jict of 1740, 

In Creorgia, to prevent the master from permitting the slave to hire 

himself for his own benefit, there is a penalty of thirty dollars **(br 

every weekly ofi^ce, on the part of the master, unless the labor be 

done on his own premises." Princess Digest, 457. In Kentucky, 

Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, and Missouri, there are similar law& 

As early as the year 1779, North Carolina interposed as follows : 
*' M horses, cattle, hogs or sheep, that one month after the passing of 
this act, shall belong to any sktvt or be of any slaveys mark, in this staie^ 
shall be seized and sold by the County Wardens, and by them appUed^ 
the one-half to the support of the poor of the county, and the other half to 
4he informer,^ Haywood^s Manual, 526. 

In Misnssippi, the master incurs a fine of fifty dollars by permitting 
the slave to cultivate cotton for his own use. Rev, Code, 379 ; also 
fifty dollars for permitting the slave to go at large and trade as a freeman 
Mev. Code, 374 

The civil code of Louisiana lays down the following principles: 

** All that a daoe possesses belongs to his master, — ^he possesses 
nothing of his own, except his peculium, that is to say, the sum of 
money or moveable estate, which his master chooses he should possess.^ 
Art, 175, and see 1 Martinis Digest, 616. "Slaves are incapable of 
inheriting or transmitting property." Cioil Code, art, 945. 

SEPARATION OF FAMILIES. 

In Louisiana there is a law against selling infirm parents apart from 
their children, without their consent, but there is none against selling 
the children apart firom the parents, nor is there known to be in any 
of the other slave states, any legal restraints whatever, in regard to the 
separation of families by purchase and sale. 

TBB SLAVE, AS A MAN, 18 NOT VNOER THE PROTECTION OF LAW. 

He cannot bring a suit against his master or any other person for 
an injury. EQs master may bring an action against a third person fi>r 
an injury of his property. But this is a poor protection of the slave, 
fer, first, it weakens the motive of the master to protect the slave. If 
the injury were to come upon his own pocket he would be more carafui 
to prevent it Secondly, the master dm recover nothings miless the 
]iii|uiy deteriorates the value— which it may not do^ altfaon^ in itselt 
fmyrgnat TlieSiipraaieClQittttf Max^^dfaasded^ 
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'Tbero must be, a loss of service, or at least, a diminutkm of tiM 
faculty of &e slave for bodily labor, to warrant an action by the wm^ 
ter." 1 Harris and Johnson*s ReporiM, 4. CcmfuU va, DaU, 

THE SLAVE HAS NO MARRIAGE RIGHTS. 

This follows, of course, from his being a " chatteL" The foUowing 

is, unquestionably, law and fiict throughout the slave states. 

*^ A slave has never maintained an action against the violator of Ut 
bed. A slave is not admonished for incontinence, or punished fior 
fornication or adultery ; never prosecuted for bigamy, or petty treasoD 
for killing a husband being a slave, any more than admitted to an ap- 
peal for murder.*' Opinion of DmUd Duiany^ Esq, JUtomey Generd 
ofJdarylandf 1 Maryland Reports^ 561, 563. 

A COLORED PERSON CANNOT BE A WITNESS AGAINST A WHITE 
PERSON, EITHER IN A CIVIL OR CRIMINAL CAUSE. 

This principle renders whatever statutes may be framed in favor of 
the slave, perfectly nominal and nugatory. The master or any white 
man has only to remove white witnessess and he may perpetrate what 
cruelties upon slaves he pleases. In the ordinary driving of the cane 
and cotton fields there is but one white man present In some of the 
slave states this principle is established by custom. In Yirgmia, and 
some otlier of the slave states, and in one of the fret, there is the fol- 
lowing law: 

''Any negro or mulatto, bond or free, shall be a good witness in 
uleas of the commonwealth for or against negroes or mulattoes, bond or 
tree, or in civil pleas where free negroes or mulattoes shall alone be paiv 
ties, and in no other cases whateverJ" 1 R, V. C 422. Similar in Mi»- 
souri, 2 Missouri LawSf 600. In Mississippi, Mississippi Rev, Code, 
372. In Kentucky, 2 LitL ^ Sun. 1150. In Alabama, Touhnin'M 
Digest, 627. In Maryland, jiaryland. Laws, act ^ 1717, cA. 13, § 2, 
<$> 3, Olid an act of 1751, cA. 14^ § 4. In North Carolina and Tenne»> 
see, act of 1777, cA. 2, § 42. And in Ohio, act of Jissembly, ef Jontt- 
ary 25, 1807. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF THROWN UPON THE COLORED MAN. 

A white man may enslave any colored one, and, as between himadf 
and the slave, the law does not requh% him to establish his claim. The 
slave is compelled to remain so, if he cannot prove his freedom. The 
South Carolina Act of 1 740, permits persons held as slaves and daimuig 
to be free, to petition the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, who 
if they see cause may allow a guardian to bring an action for fireedom 
against the master. The sequel of this law shows how poor is the en- 
couragement for both the suitor and his guaidiaa. 

**And ifjofigrieat shall be gjiven for the 0iii^i 
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be made, declaring, that the ward of the plantiff is free, and the iuiy 
thaH assess damages which the plantiff's ward liath sustained, ancl the 
oourt shall gi?e jadgroent and award execution against the defendant 
fiu* such damages, with full costs of suit; but in case judgment shaU be 
gwenfor the deftndanty the atdd court is henby fully empowered to ii^fliet 

SUCH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, NOT EXTENDING TO LIFE OR LIMB, Olt 

the ward of the plantiff, as they in their discretion shaU think fit. Pro- 
vided, that in any action or suit to be brought in pursuance of the 
direction of this act, the burden or the proof shaiU lay upon the 
pUdntifff and it shall be always presumed that every negro, Indian, mu- 
laito and mestizo, is a slaoe, unless the contrary be made to appear, (the 
Indians in amity with this government excepted, in which case, the 
inirden of the proof shall be on the defendant") 2 Breoard?s Digut^ 
22»-30. 

Virginia shows her hostility to the claim for freedom by the following 

provision of her Revised Code: 

^ For aiding and abetting a slave in a trial for freedom, if the claim- 
ant shall fail in his suit, a fine of one hundred dollars is imposed. 
1 Rev, Code, 482. 

The only known exception to this principle of throwing the burden 
of proof upon the person claimed as a slave, is in North Carolina, where 
persons of mixed blood, by a decision of the court are presumed to be 
free. Were this doctrine reversed, and the presumption to be in favor 
of Uberty, thousands would be free at once. 

By this cruel presumption, free persons are constantly taken up on 
suspicion of being runaways, and after being in prison for some months, 
are sold to pay their jail fees. 

prohibition of mental instruction. 

South Carolina may lay claim to the eariiest movement in legisla- 
tion on this subject In 1740, while yet a province, she enacted this 
law : ^ Whereas the having of slaves taught to write, or suffering 
them to be employed in writing, may be attended with great incon- 
veniences, Be it enacted, That aU and every person and persons what- 
soever, who shall hereafter teach or cause any slave or slaves to be 
taught to writ^ or shall use or employ any slave as a scribe in any 
manner of writing whatsoever hereafter taught to write, every such 
person or persons shall, for every such offence, forfeit the sum of one 
nundred pounds current money." 2 Brevard's Digest, 243 ; similar 
in Georgia, by act of 1770, except as to the penalty, which is twenty 
pounds sterling. Prince's Digest, 455. 

In the same state the following additional restraints were enacted in 

1800: 

<* That assemblies of slaves, free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes^ 
whether composed of all or any of such description of persons, or of 
ail or any of the same and of a proportion of white pereons, met to- 
£fr the prnpoee of mentoi iiutruetioii Vu ^^nfiaed or secret 
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pboe^ lto.ftc^M (are) declared to be an irakwfal meetmi^ and 
tialea, ke, kjL, are iierebT required, ke, to enter into aneii ronfinad 
. places, ke, kc^ to break doora, kc if reeisted, and to diaperae aodi 
alares, free neeroeis &c. &c^ and the oflkere dispelling such mi-> 
lawiiil asaembwge, nunf k^fliei tueh eorpond punithmerU, nU MWitrf 
img fwmfy kuhea; upm tueh dmes, fru negrvet^ ifc oi thif Mif Ju^ 
neei$9arjf^ fir dbtbraimo thbm moM the like UMLAwruL ambm- 
BLAGB IN ruTURB." BrevoTtPt Digettf 254. And another sectaon 
of the same act declares, ** That it shall not be lawful ^ aoy number 
of free negroes, mnlattoes or mestizoes, even of slaves in company with 
white persons, to meet together for the purpose of menUd inttrueHmu 
either before the rising of the sun orafter the going down of the same.*^ 
2 BrevartPs Dige$t, 254-5. 

VirgiDia passed the following in 1819: 

" That all meetings or assemblages of slaves or free negroes or rocdat • 
toes mijong and associatins with such slaves at any meeting house, or 
houses, or any other place, &c. in the ni^t, or at any iehooL erschooltfir 
teaching them readhu^ or writing either ui the day or nightf under wmuU 
soever pretext, shalTbe deemed and considered an taUawJtd assembly; 
and any justice of a county, &c wherein such assembhige shall be, eitliei 
from his own knowled^ or the information of others, of such unlawful 
assemblage, &c. mav issue his warrant directed to any sworn officer or 
officers, authorizing nim or them to enter the house or houses where such 
unlawful assemblages, kc may be, for the purpose of apprehending 
or dispersing such sbives, and to ii^Vkt ttfrporal punishment on tha 
Render or (ffenders^ at the discretion of any justice of the peace^ not 
exceeding twenty lashes." 1 Rev, Code^ 424-6. 

Similar laws exist in most of the slave states, and in all, menid 

instruetUm is practically discouraged. 

MUGIOVfl woRsmp. 

The southern statute books are full of laws against the assembling 

of slaves for religious worship, excepting under the most difficult and 

inquisitorial restrictions. The South Carolina Act of 1800 has the 

following: — 

<4t shall not be lawful for any number of slaves, free negroes, mn- 
lattoes or mestizoes, even in company with white persons, to meet 
together and assemble for the purpose of mental instruction or reHgUmt 
worship^ either before the rising df the sun or after the going down of 
the sama And all magistrates, sherifli, militia officers, £c, &c are 
hereby vested with power, &c for dispersing such assemblies," kc^ % 
Brevar^s Digestf 254-5. 

THE SLAVE 18 OBLIGED TO SORREMDER HIS RIGHTS TO OTHIR 
WHITE PERSONS AS WELL AS HIS MASTER. 

Georgja has the following : — 

"Jf 9njdn9tkaXL pnmmis to8tnkie«i|io1iiUv«ciM^voi3Di 
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imoo trial and oomnctioD before the justice or justices, aocovdin^ to 
lie directioiiB of this act, sbaU Cot the j&tl ofifence, suffer such punish- 
msnt as the said justice or justices slmll, in his or their discretion think 
fit, not eztendinf to life or limb ; and fer the seamd <^^ce, sufier 

OBATH." 

The law is similar in South Carolina ; in both states the slave is not 
punished, however, when he strikes ''by the command, and in the 
defence of the person or property of the owner, &&" 

The Code of Louisiana gravely lays down the following principle: 

** Free people of colour ou^t never to insult or strike white people^ 
nor presume to conceive themselves equal to the whites ; but on the 
contrary^ they ought to yield to them on every occasion, and never speak 
or answer them, but with respect, under the penalty of imprisonment, 
according to the nature of the oflfence." 1 Martinis Digest, 640-42. 

The following are specimens of the laws by which the whde white 

community have made themselves tyrants over the slaves : 

" If any slave shall happen to be slain for refusing to surrender him 
or herselff contraiy to law, or in unlawful resisting any officer or 
other person, who shall apprehend or endeavour to apprehend, such 
slave or slaves, &c, such officer or other person so kiUing such slave as 
t^esaid, making resistance, shall be, and he is by this act, indemnv- 
fied from any prosecution for such killing aforesaid, Slc" Maryland 
Laws, act </ 1751, chap, ziv. § 9. 

And by the negro act of 1740, of South Carolina, it is declared, " If 
any slave, who shall be out of the house or plantation where such 
dave shall live, or shall be usually employed, or without some white 
person in company with such slave, shall refiise to submit to undergo 
the examination of any white person, it shall be lawful for such white 
person to pursue, apprehend and moderately correct such slave ; and 
if such slave shall assault and strike such white person, such slave 
may be lawfully kiUed ! /" 2 Brevard?s Digest, 231. 

The Pbnal Codes of the slaveholding states, bear much mors 

severely upon the slaves than upon the whites. See Stroud, pp. 99 — 1 19. 

RESTRAINTS UPON EMANCIPATION. 

These exist in almost all the slave states, and in some, certainly 
interfere with the master's right of property in the slave. In South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, emancipation can take place only 
by special act of the legislature. In North Cart^na no negro or 
mulatto slave can be set fi^e "except for meritorious services to be 
adjudged of and allowed by the County Courts In Tennessee the court 
is authorized to emancipate upon petition, if the measures set forth in 
the petition, are in the opinion of the court, ** consistent with the interest 
and p<^cy of the state." In Mississippi the l^islature only can eman- 
byttpGOtl act, and that on\y apon ptwf oS mer^lmiowM wnkiM^ 
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fcc In K«Qtttcky, Minouri, Virginia, and Maiyland, emandpatioii 

may be efiected by deeds registered in couit, saving the *<ri£jbts o£ 

creditors/' and ghring bonds for maintenance if required by the couiti 

In Virginia, however, if the emancipated be over twenty-one, he most 

leave the state before the expiration of twelve months, or be reduced 

into slavery. In Louisiana emancipation is regulated as follows : 

^ The master who wishes to emancipate his slave, is bound to make 
a declaration of his intention to the judge of Uie parish where he le- 
eides ; the jud^ must order notice of it to be published during forty 
days by advertisement posted at the door of the court house, and if at 
the expiration of this delay, no opposition be made, he shall authorize 
the master to pass the act of emandpation." .^flri. 187. The general 
powers thus conferred, are subject nevertheless, to these limitations : 
^ No one can emancipate his slave unless the slave has attained the 
age of thirty yearSy and has behaved well at least for four years pre- 
^:edin^ his emancipation ;" Art. 185, except " a slave toko hat saved the 
Ufe of his master, his master's wifef or one of his ehUdren,^ for such « 
ime ** mioy be emanapated at any age,** Art, 186. 

Slaves emancipated otherwise than by these formalities are liable to 

be reduced to slavery, and in probably all the states except North 

Carolina they are liable to be sold for the debts of their emancipators 

oontracted before their emancipation. The State of Georgia has the 

following barbarous enactment : 

*' If any person or persons shall, afler the passing of this act (1801,) 
set free any slave or slaves, in any other manner and form than the 
<me prescribed herein, (L e. by special legislative act,) he shall forfeit 
for every such offence two hwndred dollars, to be recovered by action of 
debt, or indictment, the one half to be applied to the use of the county 
in which the offence may have been committed, the other half to tm 
use of the informer, and the said slave or slaves so manumitted and set 
^lee, shall be still to all intents oiid purposes as much in a state qf slavery 
as before they were manumitted and set free by the party or parties so 
offending.^' Princes Digest, 457. 

In 1818 this unri^teous edict was fortified by the following: 

''All and every will and testament, deed, whether by way of trust 
or otherwise, contract, agreement or stipulation, or other instrument in 
writins, or b}^ parole, made and executed for the purpose of efiecting 
or endeavouring to efiect the manumission of any slave or slaves, 
cither directly by conferring or attempting to confer freedom on such 
slave or daves, or indirectly or virtually, bv allowing and securing or 
attempting to allow and secure to such slave or slaves the right or 
privilege of woi^ng for his, her or themselves, free from the control of 
the master or owner of such slave or slaves, or of enjoying the profits 
of his, her or their labour or skill, shall be and the same are hereby 
declaied to be utterly null and void ; and the person <Nr persons so 
making, &c any such deed, &c. &c., and all and «^«r) ^tiocl qt ^n&> 
mms concerned ia ffviag or attempting to gcve tfifocX lOoMRft^s'^i^Mi^M^ 
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by aooepting the tnut thenby created or attempted to be created, or 
in any way or manner whatsoever, ahall be severally liable to a 
penalty not exceeding <me tfumsand doUan, to be recovered, &c &jc, 
and each and evenr sTave or slaves in whose behalf such will or testa- 
ment, &c &C., shall have been made, shall be liable to be arrested by 
warrant u^der the hand and seal of any niasistrate of this state, and 
being thereof convicted, &c. and shall be liabte to be sold as a slave or 
slaves, by public outcry, and the proceeds of such sales shall be appro- 
priated, &c. &€." Pnnee^s Digest, 466. 

LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Act of congress of 1793, respecting "persons escaping from 

the service of their masters," has the following section, whereby colored 

persons, or rather all persons, for there is no distinction in regard to 

color, are deprived of the right of trial bt jurt, a right granted to all 

persons by the constitution : 

''§3. JSnd he U further erutded, That when a person held to labor in 
any of the United States, or in either of the territories on the northwest 
or south of the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape into any 
other of the said states, or territory, the person to whom such labor, or 
service, may be due, lus agent, or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
•eize or arrest such fugitive m>m labor, and to take him or her b^re any 
lodge of the circuit or district courts of the United States, residing, or 
being within the state, or before any magistrate of a county, city, or 
town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made, and 
apon proof to the saHsfaetion of such judge, or magistrate, either by 
oral testimony, or affidavit, taken before and certifi^ by a magistrate 
of any such state or territory, that the person so seized, or arrested, 
doth, under the laws of the state or territory from whidi he or she fled, 
ow6 service or labor to the person claiming him or her, it shall be the 
duty of such judge or ma^strate, to give a certificate to such claimant, 
bis agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing 
the said furtive from labor, to the state or territory, from which he or 
she fled." — Bioren and Duane, Vol. Ill, p. 331. 

In an "Act to provide a revenue for the Canal Fund," ot tne Alder- 
men and Conunon Council of the city of Washington, passed by virtue 
of authority derived fiom the congress of the United States, we find 
the following:— 

"For a license to trade or traffic in slaves for profit, whether as agent 
or otherwise, four hundred dollars, &c. 

"S 2. ^nd be it enacted, That the Register shall deposit all moneys 
received from taxes imposed by this Act, to the credit of the caiwl 
fond.— i2of Atoefl, CUy Lanos, 349. 

(Approved, July 28, 1831.] 
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XenopiiOii, for a gmt distance through an enemy's country. The 
sympathy of the reader is wonderfully drawn out for fhesedisappointed 
Greeks, returning chop-fallen and wo^y beset from their unsuocess* 
fid attempt to put one Asiatic despot on the throne of another. Bat 
Hke retreat of (he ten thousand native Americans now tiring saMy in 
Upper Canada, escaping from worse than Asiatic tyranny and haTing 
to pass, hungry and hunted, through the wide domains of false fireedom, 
is far more worfhj of being placed upon record. We trust, too, that 
h& a land of Christiuia these peaiseful fugitives will not receive less 
sympathy than tbose mmderoas dd Graeks, in their brazen helmets 
and bull-hide shields. There is every thmg in the cause of the Ameri- 
om fugitive to call for Cfaristkn syupaOiy. -He is flying, not from the 
consequences, or punishment of his «i#ki crime ; not from his own 
voluntary encsgementB; but from 80|d-d«i|^rading, brutalizing oppres* 
sion. Heisflying fromalaiidwlMiaiieis»iAiiltel,toa landwhero 
he can stand up ia man, and fieely oonvers»^iM mui and God — a 
land where he eaa (hlfil the poipoM for which Ids Mate made him. 
The authority of Scripture must not bebroof^ to stop his flight, any 
morethanifhewereeseapiDglro^tiiejawsofafiQii. Fanlsentbadc 
Gnesimus, not to be a skve, bdt a brother beknred. If FUlemon had 
disobeyed the apostolic injunction ind made Oik&ifiikm a iriave^ Paul 
would certainly have advised him to' take his fib«ty if he^ould get it. 
A slave is no mbie bound to stay widi hb master,^thsin any other 
laborer is bound to woik for eifety^ttlu. Who WSI not p4y him. To 
every slave we say, m the s]Hrit of the ApoaAa^ language (1 Cor. ym, 
21.) bear your bondage patiently while you mtiJI, W fim a#ay as soon 
as you eon. We do not know where to look for noUer physical 
achievements than amaog the colored people of Canada who have fled 
fiom southern slavery. To familiariae our readers with wtmi they 
have done and sufficed, wf ffve the narrative of one who escaped from 
Keniooky mnetesn years ago and IS now living an honest, iodostiiona^ 
nssfid, and bsppy Me, in Upper Canada. The narrative was drawn 
up by Rev. Giram Wilson, Agent of the American AntivShtveiy 
Socie^, and may be relied on as foithfully taken finom the lips of tfao 
fiig^tve. With slight grahunatical corrections it is his own language. 



NARRATIVE OP DAVID BARRETT. 

, ^ I was held in bondagQ in Fayetto Co., Kentucky, near Lexington, 
hjrJaiaea Graves till I was eigjb^een years of age. My master Was 
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moH m enitl m many oCfaen ; I oouM not oomplaui of ha^ih tre«tm6Bt 
but was detennioed not to be whipped, 

**ln tkuft &U of 1818, haviiig been out on a fk>Uc, when I came Kome 

Monday moming, my master threatened to flog me. I went into thft 

^M to pbogbing without stopping to change my clothes. He cant 

Ofil in the foMooon and ordered me to take out the liorse to leed^ 

•videaUy inten d ing to whip me wlvil^ the horse ¥ras eating. Tbooght 

I, if you iog me^ old fellow, you will have |e give me a chase first. I 

loosed my horae fiom the plough, but instead of obeying his orders, I 

mounted and rode in haste to. the opposite side of the field, diamiountied 

and seulked into the woods. This was the last my master ever saw 

of me. I travelled fifty miles with but little diffieulty, to within four 

miles of Mays-Lick. Having fasted tilt the second evening of my 

journey, I became exceedingly hungry. In the dusk of evening I 

ffpelt meat that waa firyiog in a hoifse one quarter of a mile ahead of 

me. When I cfune up I looked throi^ the fence into the kitchei^ 

and saw a lady, who had been fiying the meat and baking cakei^ 

leaving the kitchen and going into the other part of the house, probably 

intending to letum in a minute with a plate to take up her warm cakea. 

I saved her the tiovble, ibr in a moment I entered, emptied her cakea 

into my hiat, took 9^ slice or two of her meat, leaped the fence as quick 

as possible and went on my way. For some distance I thought 1 

beard the sound of footsteps biehind me, but am persuaded that it wm 

nothing b\^t the palpitationa of my heart. Next mocning I was accosted 

by three meiv I fought them like a Turk for some time, but they 

.overcame me and t^ok me to their house at Mays-Lick. I yiekled to 

them only oqi the condition that they would take me back to my 

master, which they pixKnised to do ; but they fleceived me, for while I 

wae At dinner thf y sent for a mag^ftrate, and I was ordered to jaik 

Onmy way tojail I met an old lady who pitied me very much. Sail 

ahe, 'it's a great pity you should be tied up in that way and dragged 

off as a slave wheii you have as much right to your freedom as they 

(my pursuers) have. Though you are black, you have a soul to b# 

saved as well as they.' My hands being tied, she filled my pocKflf 

with peaches, wished that I might be a good boy and that she mlgJiiC 

meet me in heaven. I met a man by name of Trotter, with whom I 

was well acquainted at Liexington. He'asked what the difficulty waf 

between me and my master. I told him. Said be^ 'if it is nothing 

more than that I will buy you of Graves.' I requested him to take ma 

backandnotsufometogotojaiL ELetotdmetpQ^tA^SMb^V^^M^ 
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lie thoaglit he coidd get. me the cheepei^ bat charged the mok not %» 
abuee me as they would have nothing for taking me np^ 

^ We Booh caiiie in eight of Washington. They showed me the 
jail and began to torment me l^ saying look at your bonae. H% 
^ttefc f there's yonr house. I sat down by the side of the read. Ikaf 
lu:gBd me to go on. I told them I was tired. One of them thromtoaed 
to whip m& I reminded tiiem of what Mr. Trotter had said, that if 
ftey abused me they shocdd have nothing for taking me up. Thim 
IH^tened them that they let me alone. ' I kept my seat for a time and 
determined not to go to jai(, hot they took me by force and pot bm 
upon a horse with, my hands tied before and my arras behind, by my 
elbows. My- bands were tied so looedy that I was conscaons 1 coold 
efusily get the use of them. Two men now followed me on fecit One 
of them held the end of a line which was attached to my elbow. I 
ix>de on towards the village in rather a careless manner; came at 
Iragth to a long lulL While.I was descending the hill the one who 
hddtfae line was oflThis- guard, fats head partly turned, discoursing with 
Ida companion. I gave die horse a sudden start and jerked bim so 
that he lost bis balance and* ran cross-legged a fow yank, tumbled 
down and rolled- over, while my fleet horse instantly separated me fiom 
tiienL I left tiie-main road, passed the town by a chcnitous rout, leav* 
ing it to my lefl^ and' came to the Ohio river whidi passes within three 
miles* of the above place. It was now becoming darlu* I rode dfywn 
the bank determined to make my horee swihi the stream and bear ine 
dpver on his back. I forced iam into the water which was very deep 
near the edge. The fore part of the horse went mostly under, while 
his hind feet were yet upon the bank.' He struggled, threw up his 
head and stmdc my chin. The bibw hurt me and made me angry. 
By a desperate strag^e the horse recovered the bank again, which 
was so abrupt that I theu^t best to give up an undertaking so perilona. 
I tied the horse to a tree and came down to Maysville late in the 
evening and found a boat, where I fell in company with rude fellows 
who were drinking and carousing. When the time came for me to 
bring in my footing according to the custom of the company; they gavo 
ne tiie empty jug. I started as if to fill it but knew I had no mon^; 
Bet down tiie jug on the end of the plank that extended from the boat 
to the shore and hastened away in search of a canoe to- cress the river 
in ; found one halPa mile below but could not manage it to advantage^; 
paddled -some distance from shore but would find myself going the 
wsoog way, and my canoe whirling. I paddled all on one side; peiw. 
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fevered, however, ia learning to navigate till I succeeded in getting 
maomu When I reached the Ohio shore I searched tp satisfy n^yself 
thet I was not on anisland (for I had often heard of there heing islands 
in the river) found a horse on the beach with a yoke on his neck and 
eanght him. Now, said I for a ride throu|^ Ohia I had heard bat 
little about Canada; had heard that there was sudi a country and that 
it was somewhere to the north of Ohio. I turned the yoke on the 
horse's neck, mounted and used the yoke for my bridloi Holding the 
sides diat trail upon the ground in either hand, I could turn the 
creature to the right or left, or by bearing down check him by choking 
a Iittl& I started, not knowing where I was nor which way I was 
going; rode on some distance till I came' to a house where I thought 
best to inquire, under the pretence that I was lost 

"I stiopt near the door and halloed. A man came out and asked 
what the mattter was. I told him I had got bewildered and had been 
out all night and did'nt know where I was ; asked him where this road 
led to. *The right hand,' said he, 'leads down to the river and the 
left hand to Decatur, which is one mile from here.' ' Decatur,' said I, 
'that's the very place I want to find;' thanked him and went on, 
conscious that Decatur would find me stiU in a maie of doubt and 
ignorance as to my course for I never had heard of the place before, t 
passed through D. just before day-light; let my hone go, turned aside 
into the woods and lay down to rest On waking up I found I was 
not more than thirty yards from the road, and it seemed a mere mercy 
that I was not taken ; for several men passed by and looked at me, 
talking together and wondering if I was aiok, or what could be the 
matter with me. When they got by I resumed .my joumey till I be- 
came veiy hungry ; stopped at a house and asked a lady for a morsel 
of something to ^t ; told her I was travelling and had no money. 
<Come in,' said she, 'come in.' She gave me a good dinner; was 
Yery lund ; talked muoh ; quite too much for my convenience^ so that 
I was ^ad to get away from her as soon as I could satisfy my stomadit 
Went on till near dark when I was diased by three as^emen. Itookto 
the woods, rambled for some time and came out at a la^ hour by a 
building I supposed to be a bam; found straw near it which served aa 
my couch for the nig^t When I rose in the morning my supposed bara 
vvas a church and to my sorpiise I discovered numerous graves around 
me. Came on at kn^ in si^t of a man who was walking in the 
load ; saw where his hoe stood in the field with which he had been 
mittintf up com; boanded Over the ftooe «qd took the hAodle ton the 
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hoe ftr « weapon with a setlted detennmatibn not to toave the road 
nor be taken alhe. I reasoned thus with royaelC I am a man aa-well 
a* oChen ; have been driven once from my road into a grave-yard' to 
lodge among the dead ; and PU fight till I die rather than leave my way. 
I walked up to the man. He spoke to mo and asked me if I wanted^ 
to hire. I replied, if I was a white- man you wpuldhAt ask me that, I 
reckon you want me to work Ibr you for nothing. 'No^' said he, ' III 
g^re you as much as those you- worked for last' ' Yes/ said I, ' that's- 
jlut what you want I reckon^' My reply revealed my former oondition* 
which made him lauo^h. He asked me to come to his honse-and take- 
breakfiist He insisted, declaring that he was my friend. Still I re- 
fused fearing that he was settmg a trap for me. At length his wife- 
and two daughters came out and urged me to come in and have break- 
fast, told me they were all friends to colored people. I yielded to their 
entreaties and went in. They invited me to sit down at the table with 
them. I refused, told them I could take a piece in my hand, butj no ; 
nothing would satisfy them but to seat myself with them. The man- 
told me he did'nt set side tables for o^red people* Said he, *ir yoa> 
are good enough to come into my house you are good enough to sit ar 
yiy taUe and eat vnth me.' I sat down at the table opposite to him- 
but was full of suspicion, I had never been- accustomed to such treat-- 
ment and knew not what it meant The good man, as he proved t<h 
be, closed his eyes to i^k a blessing. Thought I, old man, yon want 
tne to shut my eyes and then you and your family will pounce upon me« 

''With my knife in one hand and my fork in the other, I sat facing- 
him taking care to keep my joyee wide <^>en, but in the cnjo3rmcnt of a- 
good wholesome, breakfast and cheerfiil! conversation my fears soon 
left me. The lady sewed np a bag of provisions^ for me to cany with 
me. She insisted oft my taking as mueh as Pcoidd oarry, Whenl- 
started the man oame with me some distance- to show me jthe way» 
He directed me to a man on my way upon nrfuMn I ooald caU mdA 
tarry over ni^t; told him he was a real- fiiendi On leambg faia 
name I proceeded: As evening drew on I called on the man to whom 
r was directed; He received' me cordially and treated me as a brothers- 
requested me to tarry one night- with him, but fearing I> nnght b» 
betrayed I went on* 

"When he found that I was determhied to goon) he directed me to 
another friend' with whom he advised me to tanyoirer -night, but when* 
evening came F was carefd not to stop for fear -of evil- consequences!« 
ttnmed atide^ lay oat- in the woods- near the -roadi and listened th» 
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ibre pait of the night, thinking that if'thero was a plht laid' b3r my pr^' 
ieited friends ta take in^ I shoultf hear thein pass to the place j^beiv 
} wtm directed. This night tested the friendship of those upon whonn' 
I had called. I came on next morning with fiesh confidence in mj 
new chain of friends, colled at the house to which f had last been di* 
reeled — ^fpund the mun a real friend — staid with him all that day and* 
itarted in the evening for Richmond, where I was directed to call on- 
a colored woman who. sold' cakes. I aimed' to call' at her hoase but 
called 9i the house of a white man^ knocked at the dbor at a very late 
hour, llhe man rose, opened the door and let me in. " Why,** said- 
h9i "you are a ncgra** ** Yes,** said the lady, " he*s a colored man 
striving for his freedom I suppose, ancl he ought to have it** Thi» 
cheered me, I soon discovered that a young woman in the house 
knew rne, and I romcmhered her well but made very strange of her, 
and answered her rather abruptly. The good friend conducted me 
to the colored woman*s house. She kindly oficrcd to supply me with 
cakes. Here a benevolent contest rose between them, at whose ex- 
pense my bag was to be replbniihcd, caoh wishing to bear the blcased 
harden. It was finally agreed' that she should furnish the cakes, and 
that be should pay for them the next morning. She assmm) me that 
if I had a friend on earth he was one. Thin increased my confidence 
in him; I returned with him to his house, where we sat down and 
talked tjll. about an hour before day. He had many thingH to aric me 
about my fonner condition — gave me good* advice— told me to go to 
Canada and get my living by the sweat of my face. He said much 
against, slavery. I asked him why it was that he was there. Most 
men liked to get rich without working themselres. It seems yo« 
have travelled much through the states, and' yon*ve seen how easy 
oien obtain their living and g^ rich having slaves to-do their work for 
them. Said he, *I*ve seen quite too much of it: I married my wife 
in a slave state and her parents hold' them, buM clon*t' believe in ilk 
Ko one can hold slaves and go to heaven believing that it is right, and 
no one ought to get rich**' Hlsre a controversy rose bet%veen him and 
his wife who lay awake. 

t " He quoted Uie scripture that it was easier flhr a camel to go through 
the e^e of a needle than for a rich man to enter ihto- the kingdom of 
heaven.. She said that a christian could be and ought to be rich. The 
richer the better. ' One can^ be as rich ar God' is. How easy it is 
ipr him to ctann the universe, and'ezclaim, Qbd' ife mine 1 He serves 
Ood here for a season, but GK>d will place him in tlie heavens—up^ 
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hold uid protect him and be his servant forever. Cant the christian 
be lioh V This was then oonversalion as near as I can recollect, and 
I shall never forget it I thought she got the better of him. 

"He accompanied me on my way toward Columbus till break of 
day— told me the distance to Columbus — gave me the parting hand, 
and bid me God-^peed. In less than an hour after I left him, I passed 
a place where several men were out early by the side of my way, 
about to engpige in killing hogs. One cried out ' there's a nigger,* 
said another, ' I wonder if he has any authority for going through here.* 
I walked on as if I would pass without noticing them. One cried out 
'ha! there, have you got any pass? where are you going?' I told 
them it was none of their business. They attempted to stop me, but 
I ran from them into the woods. They chased me till near ten o'clock. 

"I rambled through the woods all that day and the ensuing ni^t in 
search of the road I had left. I found the road next morning, but was 
exceedingly faint and hungry, liaving lost my provisions in the chase 
the morning previous. I soon came across two boys who informed 
me that I was in the right way to Columbus, but could not tell me the 
distance. I reached C. about dusk — took lod^gs in a bam a little 
out of the town, Next mormng I enquired of a man who was splitting 
wood in a yard, for the road called Whetstone, whidi leads to CTpper 
Sandusky. He raised the stidc he wa^ splitting and attempted to 
knock me down ; but I was too quick for him — ^widded my old hoe 
handle and with one blow brought him to the ground. I then eih 
eaped into a cornfield and was closdy pursued. The number of pur* 
•uers increased. I dodged about among the weeds which were veiy 
high, till eight or nine o'clock — could hear my pursuers talk thus: 
'Here he is, here he is,* in one direction, ' catch him, catch him,' in 
another, ASbsr being hunted for hours in the field fike a beast, I at 
length Buooeeded in <aee|ung through the fence undiscovered, and by 
crawling some distance upon the ground, I gained the woods and mn 
till I found a good place of concealment, and hid till twelve or on* 
o'olock, thinking it more safe to be quiet till the search was over. 1 
started, soon met two boys and enquired of them for the Whetstone 
load. They told the vray but a^ed me if I was'nt the black.man fhe 
people were after in the momingi I. made strange of it and asked 
them what they were after a black man for. They said he had struck 
A white man and they had been hunting for him all the forenoon. I 
wondered, and enquired about the matter, as if entirely ignorant of 
what bad been gaiogon, ItiaveUedundMrtuifaedtilllcametoDarbj* 
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towii, I expected when I got to D. to find a village^ and while m the 
eentvB of the place, I enquired for Darbytown. One of the- compan j I 
enqnixBd of, who were in a field ^pulling- com, told me to follow mj 
noee and that would take me to Darbytown. I sauced him, and he 
tfaieatened to take me up ; I ran, and they afterme. I outran them^ 
but ihey went back for their horses. I walked hard all that night and 
the next day till one o^clock. My punnien came in nght on hones; i 
wae'then on the Sandusky plains as they were called, and oould be 
seen fyr miles. Having no pFace of coacealiftent, and deeming it 
mdess to' run, I walked steadily oii till they came up. One cried out 
' ah ! you are the very fellow we want' They told me to come and 
go with them — asked me if I would give up willingly. I answered 
3ree. We all went back together, till we came to Mk M's. While* 
the men were feeding their horses and refreshing themselves, Mr. M. 
came to me privately, and talked with me. Said he, ' do you think yo» 
and I can master &ose fellows.' i told him I thought we could flog 
them, but he doubted it, and remarked that two- of them appeared very- 
stout' Said he, 'if you can get away from them come to me and I 
will do all I can for you.'' We started on towards Kentucky, talking 
cheerfully as we went We passed several knoUs or mounds before 
we left the plain. These were smaH citie^ full ofstreets and avenues 
and thronged with a little industrious people called the ant or pismireu 
I had never seen the like before and enquired what they were ; they 
told me that they were places where negroe's heads were buried, who 
were xibstioate and attempted to get away from them ; they appealed 
to me to know if I dared to attempt such a thing, I thought to myseU^ 
my good fellows, I shall be as smart as I ean, but passed on quietly 
for some distance, watehed an opportunity, and having liei^ the plain 
and come to the borders of a woody country, 1 leaped from my horse 
and ran to one side, hoping soon to disappear from their view in the 
woods, where they could not have the advantage of their horses- in the 
pursuit, but alas ! I soon found myself in a marshy place, sinking in 
mire to my body. 

" I was presently so deep in tiie mire that I could not extricate my« 
self, and had to caU on my pursuers to come and help me out They 
c»me and threw in long sticks and poles to bridge the way to me, till 
they spattered me aH over completely with mire and water. They 
took me out and had a hearty laugh over me , they told me it waa no 
ujijc for me to think of getting away from diem. We soon came to a 
branch of the Sciota river where I stopped and washed \l\«^T(»a& vSL 
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* Yoa haTe mortified me, ao I have made myeelf uacieee. Now yon 
miiat maintain me aa long aa I live.' It came out that the child had 
been under the charge of another person. 

"There are^ ai is well known throughout the oountty, bous^ in tfia 
firee States which are open to fugitive slaves, and where they are oon- 
•ealed till the search for them is over. I know 'some of the secrets of 
such places ; and can mention two cases, among many, of runawayi^ 
which show bow horrible is the tyranny which the slave system au- 
thorises men to inflict on each other. A negro had found his way to 
one of these friendly houses ; and had been so skilfully concealed, 
that repeated searches by his master, (who followed for the purpoaa 
of recovering him,) and by constables, had been in vain. After three 
weeks of this seclusion, the negro became weary, and entreated of 
his host to be permitted to look out of the window. His host strongly 
advised him to keep quiet, aa it was pretty c^^tain that his fnaater 
had not given him up. When the host liad left him, however, the 
negro came out of his hiding-place, and went to the window. Ha 
met the eye of his master, who was looking up from the street The 
poor slave was obliged to return to his bondage. 

A young negress had escaped in like manner ; was in like manner 
concealed ; and was alarmed by constables, under the direction of her 
master, entering the house in pursuit of her, when she had had reason 
to believe that the search was over. She flew up stairs to her chamber 
in the third story, and drove a heavy article of furniture agauist the 
door. The constables pushed in notwithstanding, and the giri leaped 
from the window into the paved street Her master locked at her aa 
she lay, declared she would never be good for anything again, and 
went back into the south. The poor creature, her body bruised, and 
her limbs fractured, was taken up, and kindly nursed ; and she is now 
maintained in Boston, in her mained condition, by the charity of soma. 
ladies there."— Vol. 11, pagea 1 12—1 14. 

A GLIMPSE AT THE "KIND TREATMENT" OP THE SLATES. 
FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD.— Ran away fhmi Murot'a Plantation, naer 




TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD, for the black woman Bbtsbt. 
who left my house in Fauboiuv. McDonoufcli, about the ISth of the present 
month, when she had on her neck, an iron eoUar^ has a mark on her left cheek, 
is about twenty years old. five feet four inches high ; when she ran away, 
well dressed, Ac. 

CHARLES KERNIN Parish of JeiTerson. 

New Orleau Bte, /mm 9, 1837. 
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THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

Among republicans it is a very common opinion that the object ol 
government is to protect the rights of the governed. While there are 
evil men m the world, there must be those who shall bear the sword 
for the safety of the good. But the sword of justice cannot be a veiy 
efl^tual protection to any, unless it is an equal protection to alL If it 
proves a terror to the good as well as to the evil, it becomes itself a 
provoc9tion to crime. But when the law is as respectful of the rights 
of a houseless vagabond, as of the wealthiest citizen of the republic, 
it does not so much condescend to the poor, as it plants pallisades 
around the mansions of the rich. 

One of the most important safeguards of justice is TRIAL BY 
JURY. Such is the opinion of the soundest jurists, gathered from the 
experience of ages. The most enlightened nations of antiquity had 
their dikastai and their judices, men selected from the peopUy to decide 
the guilt or innocence of the accused after hearing the evidence. If 
they were not the same, they were analogous to modem juries in the 
most essential respects. According to Judge Blackstone the traces 
of the English trial by jury are mingled with the remotest records of 
the nation. Our Saxon ancestors attributed the institution, sa highlj 
did they venerate it, to their God Woden. The great charter of 
Englidh rights, extorted by the rising spirit of British freedom fix)m tht 
third Henry, is chiefly celebrated and probably receives its name of 
Magna Charta from its ordaining that no man shall be hurt in life^ 
liberty, and property without being tried by a jury of his peers. Hence tha 
trial by jury has come to be considered as inseparable from Englishliberty. 

What the fathers of American liberty thought of it, is obvious from 
the constitutioiis of the several states and of the United States, in aB 
of which it is most carefully guarded. 

Says the Constitution of the United States :— 

"In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the riaht to a 
speedy and public trial, by ao impartial jury of the state and distriol 
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wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the natmfe 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
a^inst him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
^ iavor ; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

''In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
•IBed twenty dollars, Ihe right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and 
■o fiM}t trkd by jury shall be otherwise re-examined m any court of 
the United States tlian according to the rules of the common law "— 
JtmtndmttUSf ^rtm 6 & 7* 

Again the constitution declares 'that " no person shall be deprived 
cf life, LIBERTY, or property,'*' without due process oClaw." ^ 

Whether we consider the transmutation of a /lerMfi into a cAottel, as 
a criminal award, or as a mere business transaction, it is plain that it 
can take place, under the constitution, only by " due process of law," 
by which we are to understand a truU by jury. The constitutioa 
solemnly guarantees that no person shall be deprived of liberty, by the 
action of the federal government, without the verdict of a fiiir and im- 
|MitiaI jury of lus peers. But slavery will not submit to this wfaole- 
Bome restraint of the federal constitution. It demands that the trial by 
jury shall be prostrated, and that even without regaid to complenm, 
for the convenience of slaveholders in recovering their fugitive slaves. 

It is commonly supposed that the constitution contains a compact 
whereby the free states are obliged to yield up persons claimed as 
fligitive slaves, according to the summary process pointed out in die 
Act of Congress of 1793. But a comparison of the provision of die 

constitution with the Act in question, will correct this mistake. Accoid* 
ing to the constitution, — 

** No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
thereof escaping into another shall, in consequence of any law or 
fegulation therem, be discharged from such service or labor, but shafl 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due." 

• Hence it is obvious that no person, so far as the Constitution of the Unitei 
States is concerned, can hold as proper^ that which, without dae process of 
law, deprives another of liberty . If, Uien, slavery can exist under the constitu- 
lioB at aU, it is only over those who have been deprived of Uberty by due pro- 
cess of Uw. All others are constitutionally free, and the pnperty which fti 
alaimed hi their persons, is, by the constitution, no property, but a usuipatioik 
So ftr from sanctioning the slavery which exists in the southern states, fbs 
constitution, if it were to take the place of the state laws, would op«n tiie way 
lor the slaves to recover wages or damages in the courts of the United States, 
for not one of the two and a half millions has been deprived of liberty by any 
" BVB jirtsMt sf isw,** if by any process whatever. 
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Heie the Btrntei mn akofly bound to deliYer op, not any penoa wli» 
may be eUAtned as a fagitive ftomtervioe or labor due in another static 
Init one who really is such. If the person claimed does not confeaa 
his indebtedne^, or if he daims protection as a citizen of the state in 
which he is found, it remains for the claimant of service or labor to 
establish his claim by legal prooC Surely the constitution does oat 
require that this proof shall not be submitted to a jury. It does not 
provide for the mode in which the question shall be decided at all, bat 
ooly for the action of the state in the event of a decision in favor of the 
claimant, viz. that the slave, (or rather the debtor, for the language^ 
whatever may have been the design of the framers of the constitutioi^ 
has no manner of applicability to the slave,) shall be delivered upu 
Therefore once ** t)m powers not delegated to the United States by tho 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people," the states, only, have the right to 
fix the mode oftriaL 

If, now, we examine the Act of Congress of 1793, respecting fugjU 
tives, &^., we shall see that it is unconstitutional on two grounda. 
let Congress had no power to act in the premises, the power belong- 
ing to the states. 2nd. Granting that congress had the power, the 
Act is unconstitutional because it deprives a person of liberty without 
due process of law. By the following clause any ptrton may be seized 
without warrant, tried without jury, or power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, and hurried into perpetual slavery by the voice of any 
MDgle magistrate whom the dtdnuirU may select ! 

. " § 3. jSTfid be it further eriaetedf That when a person held to labor 
in any of the United States, or in either of the territories on the north- 
west or south of the riiwr Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape 
into any other of the said states, or territory, the person to whom such 
labor, or service, may be due, his agent, or attorney, is hereby en^ 
powered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take him or 
ner before any judge of the circuit or district courts of the United States^ 
residing, or Ming within the state, or before any magistrate of a county^ 
city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made, 
and upon proof to the satisfaction of such judge, or ma^strate, either 
by.onu testimony, or affidavit, taken before and certified by a magis^ 
Irate of any such state, or territory, that the person so seized, or arrested, 
doth, under the laws of the state or territory from which be or she fled, 
owe service or labor to the person claiming him or her, it shall be the 
duty of such judge, or magistrate, to sive a certificate thereof to such 
daimant, his agent, or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for 
removing the said fugitive fifom labor, to the state or territory fifom 
which he or she fled.— -^iorfii 4r JDimmis, toL iiiy p. SSL 
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Tkragh the constitatioiudity of the Act has been assumed by high 
legal authorities, it has also been denied. Thus the matter is left freely 
open for investigation, and as it is to be decided by the plain language 
of the constitution, any person who is capable of understanding his 
mother tongue is competent to decide it without the aid of the courts. 
But as the point is of immense importance to the cause of liberty we 
ask the careful attention of the reader to the following arguments. 
The first is from the speech of the Hon. Francis James, in the Senate 
of Pennsylvania, recently delivered in support of a bill granting the 
light of Trial by Jury to persons who may be arrested as fugitive 
■laves ^ the second is the opinion of Chancellor Walworth in the case 
of Jack vs. Mart Martin, argued before the court for the Correction 
of Errors in the State of r^ew York, (14 Wendell's Reports, 524.) 



Argument of Hon. Francis Jambs. 

''The eighteenth clause of the eighth section, first article cf the con- 
stitution, declares that congress shall have power ' to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exeention the 
firegomg powers, and all other powers vested by this constitution in 
the Grovemment of the United States, or any aepartment or officer 
thereof* Now, it so happens that in the enumerated powers of con- 
gress which are referred to in the clause just quoted as the * foregoing 
powers,' the power to pass laws on the subject of the fu^tives from 
labor or service is no where to be found. A warrant for the passase 
of the act of 1793, must be therefore sought elsewhere than in the 
enumerated powers of congress. But, say the opponents of the bill, 
congress shall make all laws neeessary for carrying into execution all 
other powers vested by the constitution in the Government of the 
United States, &c This, sir, I admit; and what follows? Not that 
the power to regulate the rnode (^apprehendins a reputed fugitive from 
labor, and to determine the manner whereby it should be ascertained, 
whether he owed service and labor to the party claiming him or not, 
was vested by the constitution in the Government of the United States. 
The &ct that no express power of such a character exists is undisputed., 
I^ therefore, such power belongs to congress, it must have been given 
by implication, and such implication must be shown to be necessary, 
for it has been determined by the Supreme Court of the United States 
m the case of Martin vs. Hunter's lessee I, Wheaton, 326, that *the 
Gk>vemment of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
ffranted to it by the constitution, and the powers actually granted must 
be such as are expressly given, or given by neeessary implication.' I 
have attempted to show in a former part of my argument, from a plain 
oommon sense constructbn of the clause in the constitution which 
relates to fugitivea from labor, that the power could not exist in eongrews 
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by im plioti o n, because it was manifest Crom the language of the clame^ 
that this was ooe of ' the powers not delegated to the United St&tes bj 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states,' and that conse- 
quently 'it was reserved to the states respectively.* I am sustained 
in this {)osition by a celebrated American law commentator. Jud^ 
Tucker in his 1st Blackstone, App. pa^ 151, says, *that the Consti- 
tution of the United States as a social compact ou^^ht to receive a strict 
eonstruction, whenever the right of personal liberty, of personal security, 
or private property, may become the object of dispute, because every 
person whose liberty or property was thereby rende^ subject to the 
new government, was antecedently a member of a civil society, to 
whose regulation he had submitted himself^ and under whose authority 
and protection he still remains, and in all cases not expressly submitted 
to the new jgovemment' 

'* Now, sir, unless it can be shown that this Act of Congress was one 
c^ those laws which became necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution other powers (than those enumerated,) vested by the consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, and that the power to 
pass laws for the reclaiming of fugitives was one of the powers included 
m the term (dker powers, how can it be said that the Act of Congress 
itself was authonzed, and if not authorized how can it be said that the 
passage of the bill now before us would, in consequence of its infringe- 
ment on that Act of Congress be unconstitutional. The constitution 
declares that * no person held to service or labor in one state under the 
laws thereof escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such sei-vice or labor.* Here 
b a oirect prohibition against the passage of any law by one state going 
to discharge from labor or service, a person who may owe such Tabor 
or service in another state. But the prohibition goes no further, and 
that which follows in the same clause of the constitution, I think I have 
shown, belongs exclusively to the states themselves to legislate upon. 
Suppose, however, that among the enumerated powers of congress this 
power had been included ; sUTl its existence would have been no justi- 
ncation of an infraction by the law of congress of other po'rtions of the 
constitution. The Act of Congress authorizes the partv claimant, his 
a^ent, or attorney, to* seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and take 
him or her before any judge,' &c. The Constitution of the United 
States says, that *the right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effl'cts, a;^ainst unreasonable seiches and seizures, 
■ball not be violated. Now, sir, gentlemen must show either that per- 
sons who from the color of their skin, may become the object of this 
unceremonious seizure are not embraced within the meaning of the 
word *people,^ or they must prove that the seizure is not an unreasonable 
seizure, or they must admit that this part of tne law of congress at 
least is an infringement not only of the spirit but of the letter of the 
constitution. Again, the act of conapress empowers and directs any 
judge or magistrate before whom such reputed furtive may be taken» 
upon proof to the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by oral 
testimony, or affidavit taken before and certified by a magistrate of any 
such state, that the party cUimed owes service to the party claimant 
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to ghre a certificate thereof to the party claimant, his agent, or tfttOrtkey, 
to remove the fugitive to the state or territory from which he fled. 
Thus we perceive that after the arrest, and when the reputed fugitive 
IB brought into the presence of the judge, liis destin]^ may hang upon 
the contents of a dingle ex'parte affidavit* Who before ever heara of 
such mockery of Justice? Show me if you can upon the statute books 
of any nation claiming to be free, the shadow of a law that sports thof 
with human liberty, and human rights. A man ! aye sir, a man tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to hopeless, and in many itistances worse than 
Egyptian bondage, upon an ex-parie affidavit ! And yet such is the 
law of congress. 

•* Mr. Chairman, I take upon me to say that so far is the law of con- 
gress from according with the constitution, there is not a syllable, a 
word, or a letter of that invaluable instrument, that does not frown 
Upon that law by reason of the injustice of its provisions. Go search 
the catalogue of human wrongs — trace the history of him who has suf- 
fered most from oppression : follow him through every scene of bodily 
and mental anguisn, and after you shall have collected the particulars 
of his tale of woe, weigh it in the balance, with the story- of the fre^ 
man, torn from his ^ family and his home,' and by means of false testi- 
mony which the Act of Congress gives him no opportunity to disprove, 
adjudged to be a slave ; and see which will preponderate. Here is the 
story, sir, plain, simple, and undisguised. *I was seized without 
warrant, in a land which boasts of its freedom, and the justice of its 
laws ; carried before a judge, and there upon an ex-parie affidavit, 
without the intervention of a jury, sentenced to perpetual bondage.' 
This may be the tale of 9. freeman y of him who has felt, and knows how 
to appreciate the blessings of Uberty. Cases have occurred, and they 
may again occur, where the free inhabitants of your own state have 
been thus seized, and attempts made which it is to be feared, have in 
some instances, been but too successful, to obtain certificates for tiidr 
removal out of Uie state by means of false s wea ring. Can it be possible 
that the framers of a constitntion so admirabl^^ adapted in all its parts 
to the promotion of the ^reat ends of justice, and to the preservation 
of the rights of the people, from every encroachment which might be 
made upon them by the strong arm of arbitrary power ; can it be 
possible that they ever designed to commit to the general government 
a power to erect tribunals within the limits of a sovereic;n state, to pass 
upon the liberty or slavery of a free native bom inhabitant of that 
state? Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe it. I cannot give my assent 
to a proposition so monstrous. It is contrary to the principles 
of th? compact — contrary to the rights reserved to the states — 
contrary to the whole constitution both in letter and in spirit Shall 
it be said^ that, in this great charter of our liberties, which throws its 
protecting shield over him who stands charged with having violated 
the laws of his country in the commission of crime, there cannot be 
Ibund at least equal protection for the man who is acknowlegdedly 
free from moral guilt, and to whom moral wrong is not imputed : And 
yet, sir, if the construction contended for by gentlemen in support of 
the constitutionality of the laws of congress be a correct construction^ 
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tliii MMsrad initniiiMQt would becomo justly liable to the charge of 
partiality. 

<*The 6th article of the amondmcnt to the constitution dcclaroa, that 
^iik all criminal proaecutions, tho aeciued shall o^joy the right to a 
apeedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the state ancT district 
where the cnme shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been preTiously ascertained by law ; and to be intonned of the nature 
and cause of uio accusation, to be confronted with witnesses against 
him, to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
%Dd to have the aisistanco of counsel in his detonce.' Now, I ask you 
to compare the situation of liim who is charged with crime, with the 
situation of him who is charged witii being a runaway slave. — The 
supposed criminal shall be tri^, says the constitution, by an imparlid 
jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted ; tho supposed slave, says tho Act of Congress, shall be tried 
by a single judge any wlicre within the stiitc where lie shall have been 
arrested. The suppofied criminal, says the constitution, shall be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; — the supposed slave may by 
the Act of Congress, be sentenced to bondage for life, upon the evidence 
of an afHdavit taken without his presence : the reputed criminal, says 
the constitution, shall have compulsory proces2« fur ol)taining witnesses 
io his favor, and tho assistance of counsel in his defence ; whilst under 
the Act of Congress, the reputed fugitive has neitlior time nor oppor- 
tunity allowed him to obtain witnesses or counsel. Such, sir, is the 
difieronce between tho provisions of the constitution, in the case of per- 
sons accused of orimo, and the provinions of the Act of Congress, in 
the case of persons cliarged with boing fui^itives from service or labor. 

'*Tlio issue between tho claimant and the claimed, is of a mixed 
character. On tlie part of tho person claimed, liis natural rights are 
involved in the issue ; whilst on the part of the party claimant, the 

auestion involved is one of property alone. The liberty of the party 
laimod boing on liis part the matter in issue, the constitution comes 
directly to his aid, in his application for a jury trial : for it d(x;laro8, in 
the 5th article of amendments, that * no person shall be deprived of life, 
UhertUf or property, without due process of law.* 

** Wow, will any man, liaving duo respect for the reputation of his own 
opinions, venture to affirm, that tho unceremonious mode pointed out 
by tiio Act of Congress, of settling the c^ucstion between the parties in 
toe issuo, just referred to, can be denommated * due process of law,* in 
the sonse intended by the amendment 7 There is no way known to 
tlie law of this state, whereby a man can be ultimately deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, but by tho verdict of a jury ; and no process to 
deprive him of either, without the intervention of a jury, can Co denom- 
inated *(Iuo process of law,' within tho meaning of the constitution. 
But suppose It be conceded tliatthe only question involved in the issue, 
would he one of property, and that property should exceed in value 
twenty dollars, then the constitution guarantees to either party, the 
right of trial by jury. 

'*ln tiie 7th article of amendments to the constitution, it is written. 
that 'in suits at oommon law where the value in controversy shall 
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veiled twCTtydollM»,tl»Wig:^^lKrf>y>ryrfMnheprtMr? Mi 4c. 
It has been nid, that the woras 'suits at oommoo law* do not embiMa 
the case in questioa ; hot if this ever has been a eontro? erted pomt, it 
is 80 no looger— for the Supreme Cooit, in FteBoiis vm. Bedford aiid 
othws, 3 Pet 447, in determioinj; a question arising oot of this veiy 
amendment declare, that 'in a just sense, the amendment then may 
wc^ be construed to embrace all fvifs which are not of equity and 
admirality juiisdiction, whateyer may be the peatUmr firm which they 
may assume to settle iefol tighU.* Thus, Mr. Chairman, have 1 
endeavored to show, and as I think have shown, that there does net 
eodst the slightest constitutional iinpeihinent to the passage of the bill- 
that the constitution contains no prohibition, either express or implied, 
against the ri^t of the state to legate on the subject; and that the ' 
Act of Congress, which it is said will be violaled by the propoeed law, 
is itself contrary to the letter and spirit ol the constitution.'' 



OPINION OF THE CHANCBLLOR Or TBB STATE OF NEW TMOL 

"This cause has been argued in this court upon tiie assumption, ihui 
the decision which is now to be madcs, necessariljr involyes the'qdes- 
tion as to the constitutional right of congress to legislate upon the mob- 
ject of fugitive slaves and apprentices — or, in the language of the con- 
stitution, persons held to service or labor in one state under the lawi 
thereof escaping into another ; and the decision of the court below if 
put upon the ^und that congress not only has the power to legidbte 
upon the subject, but that their legislation must neceesarfly be exclu- 
sive in relation to this matter; that the law of congress of Febmaiy, 
1793, is valid and binding upon the states ; under which law any fiee 
citizen of this state may he seised as a slave or apprentice who faai 
escaped from servitude, and transported to a distant part of the umol^ 
without any trial except a summary examination before a magpstrale^ 
who is not even clothed with power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses upon such investigation ; aiidupontbecerti6cateofsudiroagi§- 
trete that he is satisfied that such citizen owes service to the peraon 
daitning him under the laws of the state to which he is to be trans- 

rirted. If the decision of this cause turned upon these questional I 
atn not prepared to say that the Congress of the United Stales had 
the power, under the constitution, to make the certificate of a state 
magistrate conclusive evidence of the ri^ht of the claimant, to remove 
a native bom citiaen of that state to a distant part of the Union, so as 
to deprive him of the right of the benefit of the writ of habeas eormu and 
the right of trial by jury in the state where be is found. In the case 
of Jtforftn, before the Circuit Court of the United States for the south- 
ern district of New York, to which we were referred on the argument^ 
the facts appear to be assumed that there is no question as te 
the identity of the individual, whose services are claimed, and 
that he is in truth a fugitive from the state under whose laws it if. 
alleged that he owes senrices or labor to the claimant If these im- 
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poiCant GttiU mn conceded or judicially cf((ablished, with the additional 
net that the furtive was actually cluiined, and hi'ld in Bcn'itude in the 
•tate from wliich he fled, \vh;.'tiic'r righlt'uily or otlirrM-isc, previous to 
fail flight, I admit there can be no readonuble ol>JHction in principle to 
liie removal of the person wliosc ser\'icc» were thus clnimfd, back to 
the state from which he fled, as the most proper place for the trial and 
final decision of the question wh"ther the claimant was legally entitled 
to his services, according to the hiws of that state. But suppose, as is 
frequently the case, Uiat the question to be tiirxl relates merely to the 
identity of the person claimed as a fugitive slave or appn'iitice, he in- 
■Bting that he is a free native bom citizen of the state where he is 
found residing at the time tlic claim is made, and that he has never 
been, in the state under whose laws his ser^'ices are claimed — can it 
for a moment be supposed that the framcrs of tlie constitution intended 
to autliorise the transportation oi a person thus claimed to a distant 
part of the Union, as a slave, upon a mere summary examination before 
an inferior magistrate, who is dothcd with no power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses to ascertain the truth of the allegations of the 
respective parties! — Whatever others may think upon this subject, I 
most still be pennitted to doubt whetlier the patriots of the revolution 
who framed the Constitution of the United States, and who had incor- 
porated into the Declaration of Independence, as one of the justifiable 
causes of separation from our mother country, that the inhabitants of 
the colonies had b<K}n transported beyond seas for trial, could ever 
have intended to sanction such a principle as to one who was merely 
daimed as a fujd ive from servitude in another state. 

"I am one of those who have the habit of believing, that the state 
legislatures had general powers to pass laws on all subjects, except 
those in which they were restricted by the Constitution of the United 
States, or their own local constitution8,.and that congress had no power 
to legislate on any subject, except so far as the power was delegated 
to it by the Constitution of the United States. I have looked in vain 
among Uie powers delegated to congress by the constitution, for any 
general authority to that body to legislate on this subject It cer- 
tainly is not contained in any express grant of power, and it does not 
appear to be embraced in the general pjant of incidental powers con- 
tained in the last clause of the constitution relative to the powers <^ 
congress. Const, art. I. § 8, sub, 17. The law of the United States 
respeciing fugitives from justice and fugitives slaves, is not a law to 
carry into effect any of the powers expressly granted to congress, * or 
any of the powers vested by tlie constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or any department or officer thereof.' It appears to be 
a law to regulate the exercise of the rights secured to the individual 
states, or the inhabitants thereof, by the second section of the fourth 
artide of the constitution ; which section, like the ninth section of the 
first article, merely imposes a restriction and a duty upon other states 
and individuals in relation to such rights, but vests no power in the 
federal government, or any department or officer thereof, except the 
jutHdal power of declaring and enforcing the rights secured by the 
eofutitntiofi. ' The Act of February, 1793, conferring ministerial 
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powen upon the stats magistrates, and regulating tho emcne of tlw 
{K>wera of the state execut^e, is certainly not a law to cany toto eftet 
the judicial power of tho United States ; which judibuU power euHMt 
be vested in state officers. If the provisions of the constitutiofi, at to 
furtive slaves and fu^tives from justice, could not be cairied into 
efi^ct without the actusQ legislation of congress on the subject, peihaps 
a power of federal legislation might be implied from the constitatioo 
itself; but no such power can be inferred from the mere fact that it 
may be more convenient that congress should exercise the power, 
than that it should be exercised by the •late legislatures* In tfaoe 
cases of fugitive slaves and fugitives from justice, it is not certain thit 
any legislation whatever is necessary, or was contemplated by the 
framers of the constitution. The provision as to persons escaping 
from servitude in one state into another, appears by their journal to 
have been adopted by an unanimous vote ox the convention. At that 
time the existence of involuntary servitude, or the relation of master 
and servant, was known to and recognized by the laws of eveiy state 
in the Union except Massachusetts, and the legal right of recaption 
by the master existed in all, as a part of the customary or commoo 
law of the whole confederacy. On the other hand, the common law 
writ of homine rej^giando, for the purpose of trying the rigirt of the 
master to the services of the slave, was well known to the laws of the 
several states, and was in constant use for that purpose, except so fitf 
as it had been superseded by the more summary proceeding by A 
corpus, or by local legislation. The object of the framers of the 

stitution, therefore, was not to provide a new mode bv which the 

ter might be enabled to recover the services of his fugitive slave, but 
merely to restrain the exercise of a power, wluch the state legislatures 
respectively would otherwise have possessed, to deprive the master of 
such pre-existing right of recaption. Under this provision of the con- 
stitution, even without any legislation on the subject, the right of the 
master to reclaim the fugitive slave is fully secured, so as to give him 
a valid claim in damages against any one who interferes with ^ 
right 6/en, v. Hodges, 9. John R. 67. But even if legislation on this 
subject is actually necessary, in order to secure to the master Vae fiiD 
enjoyment of the right of recaption guarantied to him by the constito* 
tion, the state legislatures are perfectly competent to pass the neces* 
sary laws to carry this provision of tne constitution into full e^ct 
The members of the state legislatures, as well as other state officerB^ 
both executive and judicial, being bound by oath to support the con- 
stitution, it cannot legally be presumed that they will violate their duty 
in this respect The Constitution of the United States being the par»> 
mount law on thissubiect, the judicial tribunals of the respective states 
are bound by their oaths to protect the master's constitutional right of 
recaption, against any improper state legislation, and against the un- 
authorized acts of individuals, by which such ri^t may be impaired ; 
and the Supreme Court of the United States, as the tribunal of dernier 
resort on such a question, is possessed of ample powers to correct any 
erroneous decision which might be made in the state courts against 
the rij^ of the master. Upon the iiillest examination of the subjecti 
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tbenffpm, I find it impossible to bring my mind to the csndnAm tfast 



Ite ftamers of the eonstitiition iiave authorized the Convress of the 
United Ststes, to pass a law by which the certificate of a nistiee of the 
peace of the state^ shall be made coodosiTe evidence or the rig^ of 
the daimanty to remove one who may be a free native bom citixen of 
Has state, to a distant part of the onion as a slave ; and thereby to 
deprive socfa person of the benefit of the writ of Asfrest eorptu, as well 
as that of his common law-suit to try his right of citizenship in the state 
where the ckim is made, and where he is residing at the time of 
•ncfa claim." 



But even where the constitutionality of the Act of 1793, has been 

Msintsined, it has not always been denied that the state has a right to 

grant a jury trial after the certificate given by the magistrate. The 

Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Chief Justice Parker, held as follows : 

^It is said, that the Act that is passed on this subject is contrary to 
the amendment to the constitution secorinje the people in their persons 
and property against seizures^ &c But alT the parts of the instrument 
are to be taken together. It is very obvious that slavet are not parties 
to the eonstitation, and the amendment has rdation to the parties. * * 
Bat it is olwected that a person may in this summary manner, seize a 
finemtm. it may be so but it would be attended with nuschievoas 
eoDseqnences to the person making the seizure, and a habeas eorpnu 
wmdd ne to obtain the release of the person seized. And if a habeas 
oorpus, then of course the eonevrrent remedies^ 

The court did not underteke to show what right the United States* 

gOffemment has more than any state to presume a man a slave, and 

leave it to another jurisdiction to make good the guarantees of ite 

own constitutiofL But the evidence in favor of the right of trial by 

jory must be very strong, to have forced the honorable court to so 

■tiange a theory of law to save it from what plain common sense can- 

BOt fiul to call federd usurpation. The committee of the Massachn- 

Mtto legpslature which last winter reported a bill for the restoration of 

tbe right of trial by jury on questions of personal freedom, thus remark 

after having discussed the whole subject and quoted the above opinion ; 

''Your committee are therefore of opinion, that whether the law be 
eonsidered unconstitutional on the one band, or valid on the other, upon 
the construction recognized by the rapreme court of this common- 
wealth, the same result must be arrived at In either case, a person 
seized under the Act of Congress, before or after certificate ^ven, may 
have an independent process, under which he can try lus nsht to the 
diaracter of a freeman ; and in either view, any special legislation 
upon the particular subject, would be wholly unnecessary. 

** And whv should not a person so seized have these means of trial ? 
IT he be a mve^ he is to be g^en up to his master ; but may be not 
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have tho question, whether he bo in truth a abive^ tried in a maoner 
adequate to its importance to himsetf' and his ofispnng? And why 
should it not be tried too where he is, before (on the certificate of any 
magistrate whom the claimant may select, granted on a summary and 
ex-parle examination,) he is earned away, where it may be, be can 
have no means of defence lefl to him ? Tho trial is to him of tremendous 
interest, involving consequences, in some respects, even greater than 
those which await the judgment on the most abhorred crime known in 
the law. For our constitution provides that even this shall * not woik 
corruption of the blood.' But a judgment against one, condemning 
him as a fugitive slave, does work corruption of the blood, and for- 
feiture to himself, his children, and his children's children, to the latest 
generation." 

It has been contended that the summary process authorized by the 
Act of Congress is ^mere initiatory to a "due process of law," which 
is to be or may be completed in the state to which the alleged fugitive 
is taken ; and that in this respect it is analogous to the case of a fugi- 
tive from justice who is taken' from one state to another on requisition 
of tho governor of the state from which he has fled. But in the first 
place, as has been intimated in the opinions already cited, there ia no 
analogy in the laws, for the certificate of the magistrate is final, not 
only in matter of fact but in point of law. And in the second place it 
is not certain that even alleged fugitives from justice have not a right 
to trial by jury as to their identity in the state in which they arc found. 
But this point we do not propose to discuss. 

Though slaves have been known, amidst all the discouragements 
thrown around them, to sue for their freedom in the southern states^ 
yet no one reclaimed from northern freedom by the summary proceis 
of the Act of Congress, was ever permitted to approach a southern 
court to vindicate his liberty. One of the objects of reclaiming fu^ 
tives is to strike terror into the slaves .who have never fled, by a sevore 
punishment. The master is judge and jury, if not executioner, to the 
only process of law to which the certificate of our magistrate can ever 
be introductory. The fate of the recaptured slave is the "lower depth 
within the lowest deep" of slavery. It is horrible enough in reality, 
but still more so to the imagination. It is the innermost dungeon of 
the prison house, which every slave has been taught from his childhood 
to hang round with whips of scorpions and to fill with the blackness 
of despair. The want of trial by jury brings this pit of horrors before 
the feet of every colored freeman as well as every fugitive slave in the 
land. 

(Si* colter, seamdpage,) 
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ARE SLAVEHOLDERS MAN-STEALERS ? 

Vntxte-tBasher. Your object is a good one, I grant, hut you are wrong in the 
method. Chimnies that have been foui a long time should first be cautiously 
white-waslied. 

Chimney-sweeper. White-wash soot ! Good ! Then you can white-wash any 
thing. But how much cleaner will yoa maice it ? My way is just to scrape it 
oS and sweep it down thoroughly. 

White-washer. But then you excite such a dust ! Old Dialogue. 

Names are things ; and in some cases they are very important things. 
The mass of men shun vice or rush into it according to the name. To 
the name they attach, without qi^aUfication, the idea of right or wrong, 
and are apt to welcome a bad thing if it cdmes with a good name, or 
to reject a good one with a bad name. The most corrupt men and 
times do homage to virtue by borrowing from her the names of their 
vices, and till they have contrived to get rid of the right names of 
things, they are by no means at ease in their sin. Hence the first step 
in a moral reformation is to restore to things their appropriate names. 

It is no valid objection to grouping a class of actions under one bad 
name, that the individual acts differ from each other in degrees of guilt, 
some being covered with the blackness of the pit, while some border 
on the purity of innocence, or even seem to approach the brightness of 
virtue. The common principle of wrong ought to hold the whole mass 
to its name. The divine expounder of the moral law had good reason 
for extending the dominion of names, as he did, when he declared, H9 
that hateth his brother is a murilerer ; He that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her, hath committed adultei-y already, &c. The great gulf 
of crime hath its shallows and its bordering slime and quagmire, but 
nevertheless it is a bottomless gulf, and so it should be called. Ctuali- 
fications, exceptions, huts, and ifs, must not be allowed to flatter or 
frighten us from the true names of sins to accommodate the dabblers 
about the edge of a great system of iniquity. 

Let us exercise our common sense while we inquire what mai^ 
stealing really is. Here a preliminaiy question arises. Are men 
naturally, necessarily, and in all circumstances, the rightful owners of 
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themselves, or, are they capable of becoming the goods and chattels, 
one of another? And here we must confess the answer lies so deep 
among self-evident, and therefore undemonstrable truths, that we shall 
have to assume it. If human beings are to be regarded as stealable 
property, the chattel and the true owner are, in all cases, identical. 
Hence it is, strictly speaking, impossible to steal one human bemg 
from another. A child may be stolen from a parent, but it must be 
stolen as a child and not as a chatteL The crime in regard to the parent 
is a violation of parental affection, rather than of the right of property. 
It may be said, indeed, that the services of the child are abstracted from 
ihe parent, and so far there is a violation of the right of property, but 
after all, tlie thief could not take from the parent that which he did not 
possess, namely, the child as an article of property. Regarded as a 
thing to bo possessed and used, the child can only be stolen from him- 
soUl And how can that be ? The body of the child cannot be ab- 
stracted from the souL That would not be theft but murder. Throw 
out then the mere unessential circumstances of the local abstraction of 
property from its owner, which constitutes common theft, and the 
stolen child becomes simply a slave. Theft applied to a human being 
as its object, is, and can be, nothing but slaveholding. The essence 
of stealing is, that the thief uses as his own that which belongs to 
another. So when the owner and the property become identical, every 
moment's use of the owner as the property of another, and not of him- 
self, is an act of steating. It is just as if I should walk, day after day. 
at the side of a man and constantly transfer the contents of his pockets 
into mine. The last pick would be an act of theft, as well as the first 
So when a man is made a slave, the slaveholder uses him as a tool 
from day to day, and every day he commits what is essentially, that 
is, in its criminal nature, as much an act of theft as was the act of the 
original kidnapper in first putting on the shackles. 

Again, there is a peculiar propriety in designating that slavery to 
which millions in our country are bom and bred, by the word slealing. 
On the coast of Africa, men are made slaves by open robberv. But 
in America men are enslaved, or stolen away from themselves, secretly. 
Though secrecy is not an essential element in the guilt of theft, it is a 
very remarkable and an almost inseparable adjunct And it is remark- 
able, too, that slaveholders attach the utmost importance to the secrecy 
with which they perpetrate their crime. They exercise the most 
•leepless vigilance to keep the slaves ignorant of their rights. They 
seem to feel that if the mass of the slaves were enlightened in thUi 
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jesped tbere would be no such thing u retaining them in bondage. 

The very education of the slave seems to* consist in increasing hit 

ignorance! And so wofully have the stealers of men succoded, that 

tens and hundreds of thousands drudge on till death, unconscious of 

their manhood, — 

** Like brates they live, like brutes they die,** 

furnishing the most complete illustrations of man'Steding carried out 
perfectly in all particulars ; for, sooth to say, not unfrcquently their 
very wilU are stolen, and we are triumphantly, and no doubt often 
sincerely told, that they would not take their liberty if they could have 
it Regarding the two and a half millions of slaves as a mass, the 
theft is perpetrated secretly. If the slaves could all know the whole 
truth they would instantly reclaim what is theirs ; they would drop their 
hoes to>day, and to-morrow they would be freemen working for wages. 
If then it be true that man is not, like a horse, or a mule, a proper 
object of property, slaveholding is strictly, and in the appropriate use 
of the word, man-stealifti;^ and it is the only crime to which the word 
num-^teattrs^ is applicable. And conversely if slaveholding is itol 
man-stealing, then men are proper objects of property. 

But there are many who admit that men are not legitimate objects 
of property, that slavery is wrong and ought some time or other to be 
abolished, who nevertheless object to our calling slaveholders mon- 
sUalers. It is too bad, according to them, to call the most enlightened 
and refined men throughout half the country thieves and robbers. 
Truly it is too bad for such men to be so, but if they are so, which is 
the point we have endeavoured to establish, why not call them so? 
What would be the moral e^ct of permitting enlightened and refined 
persons to practice shop-lifting without having the odium of theft at- 
tached to them? The fact that the world has not before called slave- 
holding man-stealing must not be brought to prove that it is not so, for 
the very question is whether the worid is right in the indulgence it has 
granted to slavery. The question is not one of fashion or philology, but 
of reason and conscience, a question of things not of words. It is not 
our purpose to prove that slaveholders are not enlightened and refined, 
that they are not even pious ; but to prove that they steal men, and if 
they posess the good qualities attributed to them, then they are simply 
enlightened, refined, and pious men-stealers. A man's good charac- 
ter may come in as probable evidence against a charge of crime while 
the fact is in doubt, but after the fact is demonstrated or confessed, the 
argument of good character is too late. Now the fact of slaveholding 
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18 confessed, and it would be enough to call it slavdiolding, had not 
the worid attached honor to that word, just as honor was attached to 
theft in Sparta. Slaveholders are compared in the public mind with 
monarchs. In their absolutism it is admitted they may do injustice^ 
but why should we denounce them any more than we do the king of 
Prussia, or king David himself? Why should we call on them imme- 
diately to emancipate their slaves, any more than we call upon the 
autocrat of Russia immediately to abdicate his throne? But the 
analogy thus sought to be established fails in every important respect 
Russia and Prussia must have some government or other, and abso- 
lutism is better than none. On the other hand slaveholders stand be- 
tween the government and the slaves, and prevent their enjoyn^ent 
of its benefits. The moment they abdicate their thrones their subjects 
for the first time begin to enjoy good government, they come directly 
under the common law an'd order of the land. Again, the subjects of 
absolute monarchs are not for that reason chattels, the subjects of 
slaveholders are. The worst that can be said of absolute monarchy 
is, that it is an abuse of government, a good and necessary institution; 
the best that can be said of slavery is, that it is an outrage upon the 
very rights to protect which government exists. When slavery com- 
pares itself with government, we have the wolf playing shepherd, and 
observe how the wolf, as a wolf should, always compare himself with 
the worst sort of shepherds, such as butcher and devour their sheep. 

As might have been expected, there is a woful outcry against the 
application of the term man'Stealer to slaveholders. And this fact itself 
as we have seen it exhibited, comes httle short of demonstrating the 
fitness of the term. Such a general agitation could hardly have been 
the result of any thing but unwelcome truth coming in contact with 
the public conscience. A bad name falsely applied may disturb an 
individual, but it will be perfectly unheeded by a large mass. The 
slaveholders and their friends prefer to be called any thing else than 
man-steders. They much prefer to be called tyrants. In that case 
they can plead good treatment, and their friends, if obliged to concede 
something to the spirit of liberty, will concede an abuse of power and 
hold fast to the right But if slaveholding is to be set down as identical 
with man-stealing, there is do room for apology or reservation. And 
we have out all the retainers of slavery in full pack, shouting that we 
must not involve all in indiscriminate condemnation. There are ex- 
ceptions. Slaveholding cannot be a crime under all circumstances. 
And then we have the circumstanoes, the entailment, the laws ainunst 
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^tuancipation, the unfitnesa of the slayes to take care of themselveii 
^^ holding of slaves for their own good, &c., &c. 

In the first place let it be remarked that all the apologies, exceptions, 
palliations and extenuations which are applied to slaveholding may 
equally well be applied to any crime that ever figured upon the New 
Gate calendar. They apply to all sorts of stealing as well as man- 
stealing, and much more abundantly. There is no crime known to the 
criminal codes which does not admit of them. And yet this is not es- ' 
teemed a reason why these crimes should not be reprobated in unquali- 
fied terms. It is so uniformly the custom of writers on morals and reli- 
gion to denounce without qualification as sins, bad practices which admit 
of degrees in guilt, that one who should do otherwise would be thought 
an apologist rather than a rebuker of sin. We look about for an illus- 
tration and almost the first thing that chance throws in our way is a 
reli^ous newspaper, in which we find the following remark : — 

'* In relation to bathing on the Sabbath, we aver, first, thai it is post' 
Hvely and essenticUy sinfuL It is an infraction of the command to re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy — a command which is 
obligatory on every individual. And no infraction of this command 
can be otherwise than sinful."* 

Had the editor gone about to qualify his charge by circumstances, 
to point out exceptions and palliations, and complain of the injus- 
tice of calling bathing on the Sabbath a sin, he would certainly have 
run the risk of being set down as no friend of the Sabbath. We might 
indefimtely multiply examples of such sort of denunciation. And whether 
or not it is just in the matters to which it is applied, it serves at least 
to prove that moral teachers do not permit themselves to palliate the 
sins they would bring n\en to repent of. And we claim that, when, 
as in the case of slavery, the sin is enormous, striking its poisonous 
roots down to the very well-springs of society, and Ufling its deadly 
abode over every good institution, unqualified condemnation is strictly 
jast Let us look at the whole system, for which indulgence is craved. 
It is the offspring of the most shameful and deplorable outrage which 
ever disgraced the history of man, for it may be safely asserted that in 
all its foul and blood smeared pages nothing can be found so unre- 
servedly diabolical as the ravaging of the coast of poor, savage 
Africa by men calling themselves civilized and Christian ! And the 
child is worthy of its parent Afler all the allowances which the most 
tender-hearted apologist can claim, ctom-ict is the presiding divinity 
over the destinies of more than two millions. It has not only trans- 
* Hartford Watchoun, an anti-abolition, congregational ps^r^ 
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formed them into brutes in law, but nearly so in fact It has put in- 
stead of the vigor, enterprise, honesty, intelligence, patriotism and 
purity of a well paid laboring population, the sloth, thievishness, licen- 
tiousness, ignorance, malignity, fanaticism and sullen brutality of con- 
demned felons. The order of heaven is broken up ; those high and 
holy motives which were meant to sanctify and bless the toil of poverty, 
leading the human spirit upwards and onwards to the glories of its 
eternal destiny, are cut ofi^ and in their stead cowardly and cringing 
FEAR is instaied— FEAR, the nurse of HYPOCRISY and the 
murderer of TRUTH. Heathenism is a faint term for the description 
of that moral degradation which slavery has produced all over the 
south. There is no heathenism like it It has all the dreadful elements 
of heathenism and some that are darker yet Slavery, has not only, like 
heathenism, fallen foul of the relations of man to his God, but it has 
trampled in the mire the parental and filial instincts. If there be any 
truth in the apology for the domestic slave-trade, as doubtless there i» 
too much, that the separation of family ties causes but slight and 
transient grief, nothing more need be said to rouse every lover of. his 
kind to eternal and uncompromising hostility to slavery. The peace 
of earth, if not the hopes of heaven, is founded upon the feelings which 
cluster around the family hearth. The violence which is done to these 
sacred safeguards of society, by turning men into marketable commo* 
dities, is the highest social crime. The guilt which is daily accumo* 
lated on this score, by the system of American slavery, is indescribably 
great And blind or hard-hearted must be the man who dares to ap- 
proach it with an apology. For chains, and yokes, and stocks, and 
the millions upon millions of brutal stripes, there might be some excuse 
or palliation ventured. If the hunger and nakedness, the hopeless 
toil and the bitter physical sufferings were the worst of slavery, it 
might perhaps be true that slaveholding would not be in all cases sinfiil. 
But these evils, huge and horrible as they are, are not the worst of 
slavery. The cause which has brought bhghting and mildew upon 
southern hearts as well as southern fields, is the turning of men into 
merchandise. When such a principle as this, openly at war with all 
the relations which God has established between His creatures, and 
between Himself and them, stands out illustrated in the misery and 
and tears and blood and brutal degradation of millions, the sKgfateet 
approach to an apdogy is sm. Any provision for innocent or Christian 
slaveholders, is as if Americans had sent food and clothing to the - 
British anny while Washmgton and his patriotic band were fianiahing 
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and fre^ng at Valley Forge. If there be men of kind hearts and good 
intentions involved in the support of the slave system, in view of the 
piled up horrors of this alpine curse, they have no right to claim ex- 
ception from the general rebuke, — indeed their own natures should 
revolt from such a claim. 

But slavery, it is said, is supported by the laws of the land : how then 
can it be man-stealing 7 — how can it be a ciime ? How and by whom 
were the laws which support slavery made ? Did the slaves them* 
sdves have a voice in them? If they did not, on the principle for which 
oiur fathers spilt thir blood, that taxation without representation is 
tyranny, these laws are tyrannous and wicked. They can give no 
sanction to slavery; on the contrary, they enhance its criminahty, 
inasmuch as they amount to a conspiracy to steal men by system. 

Again, we shall be referred to the Bible as sanctioning slavery ; — 
hence it cannot be man-atealing. True, it is evident the Bible does not 
sanction man'Stealingi for the Mosaic law ordains that ''he that 
stealetb a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death," (Ex. xxi, 16.) and the apostle Paul classes 
men-stealers with murderers, whoremongers and liara (1 Tim. i, 9, 10.) 
Now if by this stealing of men we are to understand stealing o(8lai>e$, 
the Mosaic law was unjust, or at least flagrantly inconsistent with 
itself for it punished the stealing of one kind of property with the res- 
toration of four or five fold, and another with death. If slaves were held 
under the Mosaic law as property, why was not the stealing of a slave 
(Kmished by obliging the thief to restore four or more slaves. The truth 
is, dave^stealing was not known to the Mosaic law bepause slavehold- 
ing itself was by that law a capital crime. The lawgiver did not 
trouble himself to punish the crime of one felon upon another. The 
servitude which was permitted by the law was not a chattel bondage 
but a voluntary and requited servitude. Those^ who were bought, 
whether of Jews or heathen, were bought of themselvesy and that which 
they sold was not, as some absurdly imagine, the ownership of them- 
•elves, and their posterity for ever, but of their own labor for a longer 
or shorter time, and the longest time which the law allowed was forty- 
nine years.'" It is only by fool play and downright torture that the 

* Tbe reader is referred for a fall exposition of the doctrine of the Old Testtf^ 
mtnt on slavery to an article in tlie Quarterly Anti- Slavery Magrazine for April, 
1837, entitled, "Is slavery from above or from beneath?^ Tbe Bible is there 
foUy disabnsed of the iniquitous glosses which were put upon it by translaton 
4vlu> lived during the flourishing at the African Slave-Trade. 
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BiUe can be made to give the least countenance to slayeiy, and tiie 
most learned Doctors of Divinity and Biblical critics who have set 
themselves at work to defend slavery from that blessed book, have been 
obliged to confess that its doctrines would " ultimately destroy slavery."* 
If slaveholding is really man-stealing, we have a few inferences to 
make. 

1. The 80(mer it is left off the better. Honesty is certainly the best 
policy, whether on a large scale or a small one. Say what we will about 
established relations, no harm can come to any body by a return to 
simple honesty. 

2. The only honest advice to slaveholders is, to '* quit stealing,^^ or 
as the apostle expressed it ''let him that stole steal no more, but rather 
let him labor, &c." By using soft language, by speaking of slaves as 
servants, by talking about constituted relations, &c, &c, we hide 
from the slaveholder the true nature of his actions. We do not place 
him where he belongs, at the head of the whole race of thieves. But 
there he must be placed both in the public opinion and his own before 
we can expect him to give up his sin. 

3. If slaveholding is man-stealing, ths good treatment bestowed 

* See Professor Stuart's Letter to Dr. Fisk. (Emancipator for June 15th, 
1837.) This learned critic holds the doctrine that man-stealing, though at the 
beginning criminal, may become innocent if persevered in for a sufficient 
time. This doctrine he distinctly avowed to as in letters from which we shall 
proceed to quote, In a letter, dated, " Andover, Feb. 3, 1834.** he says, ** No- 
thing can be more abhorrent from the genius of this blessed reUgion than the 
spirit and practice of slavery. But my belief is, that the great Head of the 
Church does not demand the instantaneous dissolution of all relations of 
this nature, when thet ha.ve long existed, and have been exhibiting even 
all their baneful influence." In another letter, dated, " Andover, 19th Feb., 1834," 
he says, " The real truth is, that the original act of enslaving a man, (except 
for crime,) is a gross misdeed— and does stand next to murder. But the rela^ 
tion once constituted, and, the fabric of Society being built up as inter- 
woven with it, you cannot take out the texture at once without spoiling the 
cloth. Tou ihust weave a new piece — and do as well with the old one as you 
can. Is now the first time, that any indulgence has been thought expedient 
(and by heaven itself too,) because of the hardness of men's hearts ?** We 
suppose the learned professor will admit that when Moses gave the Law of God 
from Sinai, the num-stealir^ relation was not yet established among the Israel- 
ites, of course he cannot pretend that that Law gave them any license to comnut 
such a " misdeed.*' Whether he gets a sanction for the continuance of the 
" misdeed," after it should be " constituted" into a " relation," from the BiUt^ 
or from " egp«Uency,^* remains for him to explain, and for our readers, in the 
meantime) to guess. 
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Upon slaves is no extenuation of the crime. They are none the less 
stolen because they are made to fare sumptuously. 

4. Slaveholding being identical with man-stealing the tderation of 
it in the churches of Christ, is disgraceful to Christianity. 

There are few who will deny that the firsl act of enslaving a freeman 
is the crime which the apostle classed with murder, fornication, lying 
aad perjury. It follows, for any thing we can see to the contrary, that 
the circumstances which are deemed to justify the toleration of slaver^ 
in the church, would in like manner tolerate the other crimes, if they 
were as prevalent and fashionable in the chureh. Suppose that half 
the church were composed of profane and lewd men wearing weapons 
of death which upon the slightest provocation they used for the de- 
struction of their fellow-men. We should then have pious divines 
solemnly cautioning those who would agitate the subject of murder, 
not to disturb the peace of the church, and not to interfere with the ap- 
propriate use of the gospel, the conversion of souls. And we should 
have another set of anti-murder, anti-fornication, and anti-perjury men 
counselling against a separation from murderers, fornicators and per- 
jurers, year after year, " till every efKirt to reclaim them has been tried — " 
holding on to the pie-bald church for the sake of exercising greater 
influence, &c For our own part, if slavery is a sin of such magnitude 
as to deserve the epithet national, if it does indeed threaten the entire 
wreck of our social system, we do not see what more happy and glo- 
rious deliverance could come to the church of Christ than to be wholly 
and for ever separated from it The well-being of a church surely does 
aot consist in its extent and numbers, but in the purity of its doctrines 
and the uniformity and consistency with which they arc lived up ta 
We do not see how the American churches as a body can possibly have 
any other influence than to retard the progress of Christianity, while 
they actually embosom and cherish dishonesty and thievery. 

5. Those who oppose the doctrines of immediate emancipation lest 
the spread of them should lead to the dissolution of the Union, might 
as well oppose any other form of honesty lest it should lead to the 
«ame result Government is administered and submitted to for the 
very purpose of protecting those precious rights of which slavery or 
man-stealing is the grossest violation. If then the government is not 
strong enough to bear the assertion of the rights it is made to pi^tect, 
what is it good for? How much better is it than a wooden chimney 
in which a fire must not be kindled lest it should bum up 7 or rather 
a chimney of ice, to save the integrity of which no fire must be made in 
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the hoQBe ? The troth is, that no government can endure with the 
rod of oppression in one hand and the sword of justice in the other. 
No government can be permanent which permits one class of thieves to 
ride in coaches and compels another to rot in jails. And if we have 
not mistaken the true nature of slavery, it will not only hold in check 
the progress of liberal politics among the nations, by its mischievous 
connection with our republican government, but it will drag our re* 
publicanism down to a premature and dishonorable grave. 

TESTIMONY. 

The following extracts will show that the view which has been 
taken of slavery in the preceding pages is not a novelty. 

And [they] SOLD Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver ; and they brou^t Joseph into Egypt — Genesis, xxxvii, 28. 

For indeed I was STOLEN away out of the land of the Hebrews. — 
Qenesis x1, 15. 

HE THAT STEALETH A MAN AND SELLETH HIM, 
OR IP HE BE FOUND IN HIS HAND, HE SHALL SURELY 
BE PUT TO DEATH.— Ea:odiM xxi, 1 6. 

Jarchi, a very eminent Jewish commentator, who wrote seven 
hundred years ago, thus conmients on this passage: — *' Using a m<m 
t^ttinst his wiU, as a servant latofidly purchased; yea, though he should 
use his seroices ever so little, only to the valite ofafarthingy or use but hit 
arm to lean on to support him, if he he forced so to act as a servant, the 
person compelling him but once to do so, shall die as a THIEF, whether 
he has sold him or notJ** 

Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant that is escaped 
from his master unto thee. — Deuteronomy xxiii, 15. 

PRESBTTERIAN CATECHISM. 

Previous to the year 1818, the following comment stood as a note 
explanatory of the one hundred and forty-second question of the Larger 
Catechism of the celebrated "Westminster Assembly of Divines." 

" 1 Tim. i, 10. The law is made for men-stealers. This crime 
among the Jews exposed the perpetrators qf it to capital punishment ; 
Exodus xxi, 16 ; and tbr apostle here classes them with sinners of the 
first rank. The word he ises, in its original import, comprehends all 
who are concerned in briuju 'ng any of the human race into slavery or 
in retaining them in it. Hominum fures, qui servos vel l^eros abdueunt^ 
re{inent, vendunt, vel emunt, Stealiers of men are all those who bring 
off slaves or freemen, and keep, selV, or buy them. To steal a freeman, 
says Grotius, is the highest kind of theft. In otfier instances, we only 
steal human property, but when we steal or retain men in slavery, we 
seize those who, m common with ourselves, are constituted by the origi- 
nal grant, lords of the earth.— Genesis i, 28. Vide Poli synopsin w /oc*' 
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The three origins of the right of slavery assi^ed by Justinian are 
all built upon false foundations. 1. Slavery is -said to arise from 
captivity in war. The conqueror havins; a right to the life of his 
captives, if he spares that, has a right to do with them as he pleases. 
But this is untrue, that by the laws of nations a man has a ri^ht to kill 
his enemy. He has only a ri^ht to kill him in cases of absolute 
necessity/ for self-defence. Audit is plain this absolute necessity did 
not subsist, since he did not kill hun, but made him prisoner. War 
itself is justifiable only on principles of self-preservation. Therefore 
it gives us no right over pnsoners, but to hinder their hurting us by 
contining them. Much less can it give a right to torture, or kill, or 
even enslave an enemj, when the war is over. Since, therefore, the 
right of making our pnsoners slaves, depends on a supposed right of 
slaughter, that foundation faiUng, the consequence which is drawn from 
it, must fail likewise. 2. It is said, slavery may begin by one man's 
selling himself to another. It is true, a man may sell himself to work 
for another ; but he cannot sell himself to be a slave, as above defined. 
Every sale implies an equivalent given to the seller, in lieu of what he 
thinsfers to the buyer. But what equivalent can be given for life or 
liberty ? His property likewise, with the very price which he seems 
to receive, devolves to his master the moment he becomes his slave : 
in this case, therefore, the buyer gives nothing. Of what validity then, 
can a law be, which destroys the very principle upon which all sales 
are founded. 3. We are told that men may be h(n*n alavesj by being 
the children of slaves. But this, being built upon the two former false 
claims, must fall with them. If neither captivity nor contract, by the 
plain law of nature and reason, can reduce the parent to a state of 
slavery, much less can they reduce the ofispring." 



JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

" To hold a slave, who has a right to his liberty, is not only a real 
crime, but a very great one. Does this conclusion seem strange to any 
of you ? You will not deny that liberty is more valuable than property ; 
and that it is a greater sin to deprive a man of his whole liberty during 
life, than to deprive him of his whole property ; or, that mari'SteaHng 
is a greater crime than rohbeny. Nor will you deny, that to hold in 
slavery a man who was siolerif is substantially the same crime as to steal 
him. These principles being undeniable, I leave it to yourselves to 
draw the plain andj necessary consequence." 

HENRT BROUGHHAM. 

" Tell me not of rights — talk not of the property of the planter in 
his slaves. 1 deny the right — I acknowledge not the property. The 
principles, the feelings, of our common nature, rise in rebellion against 
it. Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the sen- 
tence is the same that rejects it In vain you tell me of laws that 
itonction such a claim ! There is a law above all the enactments of 
human codes— -the same throughout the world, the same in all times— 
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such as it was before the daring genius of Coliunbns pierced the night 
of ages, and opened to one world the sources of power, wealth and 
knowledge ; to another, 2^1 unutterable woes ; such it is at this day ; 
it is the law written by the finger of God on <the heart of man ; and by 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, while men despise fraud, and 
loatJK! rapine, and abhor blood, tbey shall reject with mdignatiioai the 
wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold property in man !" 

JOHN WESLET. 

" Men^huvers are exactly on a level with men'Steders ! Indeed you 
say, * I pay honestly for my goods ; and I am not concerned to know 
how they are come by.' Nay, but you are : yod are deeply concerned 
to know they are honestly come by : otherwise yon are partaker with 
a thief, and are not a jot honester than he. But you know they an 
not honestly come by : you know they are procured by means notUng 
near so innocent as picking pockets, hmise-breakingy or robhery tepon the 
hightoay. You know they are procured by a deliberate species of 
more complicated villany, of fraua, robbery and murder, than was eyer 
practised by Mohammedans or Pagans ; in particular, by murders of 
all kinds ; by the blood of the innocent poured upon the ground like 
water. Now it is yovr money that pays the African butcher. You 
therefore are principally guilty of all these frauds, robberies and mur- 
ders. You are the spring that puts all the rest in motion. They wouM 
not stir a step without you : tiierefore the blood of all these ^vretchei 
' who die before their time lies upon your head. * The blood of tiiy 
brother crieth against thee from the earth.' O whatever it costs, p«t 
a stop to its cry before it be too late ; instantly, at any price, wer^ It 
half of your goods, deliver thyself from blood guiltiness ! Thy Acnib, 
thy bed, thyfumUure, thy house and thy lands tU present are stained wUk 
blood. Surely it is enough ; accumulate no more guilt: spill no mora 
the blood of the innocent Do not hire another to shed blood ; do not 
pay him for doing it. Whether you are a Christian or not, sboir 
yourself a man ! Be not more savage than a lion or a bear ! 

<* Perhaps you will say : * I do not buy any slaves ; I only me 
those lefl by my father.' But is that enough to satisfy your conscience ? 
Had your father, have you, has any man living a n^ht to use another 
as a slave ? It cannot be, even setting revelation aside. Neither war 
nor contract can give any man such a property in another as he has in 
his sheep and oxen. Much less is it possible, that any child of maa 
should ever be bom a slave. Liberty is the ri«ht of every hunMD 
creature, as soon as he breathes the vital air: ana no human law can 
deprive him of that right which he derives from the law of nature. I( 
therefore, you have any regard to justice, to say nothing of mercy, or 
of the revealed law of God, render unto all their due. Give liberty to 
whom liberty is due, to every child of man, to every partaker of human 
nature. Let none serve you but by his own act and deed, by his own 
voluntary choice. Away with all whips, all chains, all compulaiont 
Be gentle toward all men, and see that you invariably do unto eycry 
one, aa you would he should do unto you." 
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LETTER TO A MINISTER OP THE GOSPEL. 

Dear Sir, — Suffer me to tell you a short story as an introduction 
to a ver}" important subject to which I wish to call your attention. 

Before th3 days of rail-roads, a pcdler who was passing the AUe- 
^liany mountains with his commodious covered wagon, well stockec) 
with a' variety of wares, was suddenly arrested near the foot of one of 
those mighty ridges, by a piteous moan, which proceeded from a dense 
thicket in the ravine beneath the ix)ad. He instantly checked his 
rattling vehicle, and the sound was distinctly repeated. Pedler though 
he was, there was too much flesh in his heart to turn away from the 
cry of human dif^tress ; so, without heeding the danger of robbers, of 
which his kn6wcdge of that wild and solitary road made him well 
aware, he turned his horse to the up-hUl side^ and making lum fast to 
a projecting root, immediately clambered down the steep bank of the 
ravine. The object of his benevolent search was presently before him. 
Beside the stream which trickled down the gullied rocks, lay a man 
with his clothes torn and blood-smeared. He was a traveller who had 
been Assaulted and wounded by robbers, thrown down the bank and 
left ibr dead, three days before. In the agony of his pain and fever he 
had crawled to the water to wet liis parched lips. The stout pedler 
raised the poor fellow upon his shoulders and with some difficulty bore 
him up the steep bank and deposited him on a buffalo skin in his 
wagon. In the next house he doubted not he should find for him a 
hospital and ' good care, for surely no one would refuse to receive so 
pitiable an object And right glad was our pcdler, on emerging from 
the forest of the mountain side, to discover a house more tlian usually 
spacious, and which was evidently not unused to the accommodation 
of travellers, though it was not professedly a tavern. He knocked 
hastily at the door and was accosted by a good-looking personage, the 
proprietor of the house. " I have brought you," said the pedler, " a man 
who has been robbed and wounded on the highway, whom I found 
about a mile back, just ready to die ; will you take him into your 
house and take care of him ?" " JVo, I ctmnot,^ replied the good-look- 
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Ing proprietor — '*mj house is devoted to the accommodation of s^ect 
parties of gentlemen and ladies, and receiving this man might disturb 
some of mj regular guests — besides it might invfdve me in a quarrel 
'vnth the robbers — and yet fiirdiermore, I deny your right to make any 
fluch demand of me. Why, if I admit this man at your request, I 
might be obliged to yidd to the wishes of every vagabond and strdler 
who comes along." *'I demand it only in the name of humanity," 
replied the pedler, '* by whose laws you are bound, no less than mysdf ; 
and I take the liberty to say, if you turn this poor stranger from your 
door, the curse of his God will rest upon you.** tJpon this, the poor 
wretch, whose festering wounds could ill bear a moment's delay of the 
requisite dressings, much less the harsh jolting of the wagon, groaned 
afresh, and the pedler drove on. 

Having pursued this painful story far enough for my purpose, without 
disgracing human nature by affirming its truth, I take my leave of it 
You will agree with me that the same humanity which required the 
pedler to take up the wounded traveller, made it equally the duty of 
the good-looking proprietor to receive him into his house ; and this 
without at all dbturbing his right as a proprietor to dispose of his hoan 
as he pleased. Civilly, or as regarded the laws of the land, he had a 
right to shut his doors, but, morally, or as regarded duty to God, and 
love to man, he had not If we are agreed, thenj upon the prindide that 
extreme steering ecnatU^Uee a elmm upon those who haoe the power Is 
relieve U, let me proceed to advocate the claim of two and a half mil- 
lions of Ammcan slaves to be preached for and prayed for, in emy 
American pulpit 

1. The sifferings of the slaves are si{fficient to call forth the utmoH 
exertions for their relief. 

To estimate their sufferings aright,, v<e must first consider that tiiey 
are MEN. They are bom with the same constitutions, powiers, 
passions, desires, and susceptibilities as ourselves. Even supposmg 
them unconscious of their bondage, as a man bom deaf is of soonds, 
or one bora blind is of colors, we ought to pity them as much as we 
do the deaf and the blind; but they are not unconscious. Thdr smiles 
are not the smiles of contentment but of hypocrisy. In the language 
of Greoi^ Horton, himself a slave, *<they languish to be free." Said 
that poet in chains, 

** (Hkf Liberty ! thou golden prize, 

So often bought by blood— 
We crave thv sacred sun to rise, 

The gift of natore^s God ! 
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" Bid slavery hide her haggard face, 

And barbarism fly : 
^ seom to see the sad diegruot 

In wHck enslaved I He."* 

Sayi James Bradley, a self^emancipated slave, *<My master bad 
kept me ignorant of every thing he could. I was never told any thing 
alxMit God or my own souL Yet from the time I was fourteen years 
old, I used to think a great deal about freedom. It was my heart's 
desire; I oould not keep it out of my mind. Many a sleepless night 
I have spent in tears because J was a slave. I looked back on all I had 
nifiered — and when I looked ahead, all was dark and hopeless bon- 
dage.'^t Such is slave-testimony in regard to the contentment of 
slAYeB under the kindest of masters. We might quote much more to 
the same effect, and vastly more still might be had but for the obvious 
pdicy, which slaves are not slowto learn, of concealing their discontent, 
not only from theu: masters, but from the whole world. To such con- 
cealment many of them have been indebted for the opportunity to 
secure their froedom. We may, then, fairly put ourselves in the place 
of the slaves, and measure their feelings by the sensibilities of our own 
hearts. How should we fed under the laws to which the slaves are 
subjected — laws regarding us as men only for the better security of the 
interests of others, but brutes in relation to all interests of our own? 
Could we calmly contemplate our destiny and that of our children, to 
the latest generation, dependent upon the will and good pleasure of 
whatever despot accident may have made the purchaser of our bodies ? 
What would avail kindness, if we must be slaves ? What would avail 
gjood treatment, if it all hung upon the thread of a master's life ? What 
would it avail us to fiire sumptuously every day, if we must be deprived 
of seU^respect, and regard ourselves as mere appendages of another? 
Slavoy, at the veiy best, has something in it from which we recoil 
with horror. Its whole atmosphere is tainted with death to the soul. 
If k have joys, they are like the mirth that is sometimes seen amidst 
the groans of a great pest-house, — ^they are like the pleasure that showed 
itself in the prisons of Paris in the days of Robespierre. The great 
object of holding slaves is gain. Every hour of extra labor that can 
be extorted from the slave, and every yard of doth and pound of food 
that can be withhdd from him, is so much clear gain to the master. 
"The end of slavery," says Judge Jluffin of North Carolina, "m the 
prtfit of the master. The slave is doomed in his person and his posterity, 

* See " Poems by a slave,** for sale at the Anti-Slavery oflSce 
t Mrs. Child*8 Oasis, page 106. 
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to live without knowledge and without capadty to make any thiog hi 
own, and to toil tkat another may reap the fruits,"* We ba¥e the tesCi- 
mony of the Rev. James Smylie, in his defence of slavery, that thb is 
the case with the slaves of the great body of even professedly pkrns 
slaveholders. Such do not scrapie to hold slaves for ths aaJce of gvAi. 
Says Mr. Smylie, **If slavery be a sin, and if advertising and appre- 
hending slaves with a view to restore them to their masters, is adirtet 
violation of the divine law, and if the buying, selling, or holding -a slave, 
for the sake of gain, is a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, thrm' 
fourths ofaU the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Preshyterians, 
in eleven states of the Union, are of the devil. They * hold,* if they do 
not buy and sell slaves, and, with few exceptions, they hesitate not to 
* apprehend and restore' runaway slaves, when in their power." What 
then must be the condition of the poor wretehes delivered over by the law 
to the absolute, irresponsible control of men who not only covet ^gain, 
but a great deal of it — whose outgoes are always eating up their incomei 
and crying, More, more ! Imagination is too feeble to paint, and lan- 
guage too poor to describe the misery which is the necessary and actual 
consequence of this hideous system. Said Mr. Swain of North 
Carolina, in a public address, in 1830, and his testimo.ny does not 
admit of doubt 

** Let any man of spirit and feeling, for a moment cast his thoughts 
over this land of slavery — think of the nakedness of some, the Aui^ry 
yearnings of others, the flowing tears and heaving sighs of partin;^ tSmt 
tiqns, the wai'ings and wo, the bloody cut of the keen task, and thefrigkl- 
ful scream that rends the very skies — and all this to grutify ambition, 
lust, pride, avarice, vanity, and other depraved feelings of the humtfn 

heart THE fVORST IS JWT GEJ^ERALLY KJ^WJf. 

Were all the miseries, the horrors of slavery, to burst at once into 
view, a pci^'of seven-fold thunder could scarce strike greater alamL" 

I need not resort to tales of special horror ; I need not take tho testi- 
mony of fugitive slaves, nor even of travellers opposed to the syatem, 
there is enough even in testimony of slaveholders themselves, and the 
incidental disclosures of men whose interests bind them to fiivor tba 
system, to make out a case for compassion as strong as that of tho 
man who fell among thieves and was left weltering in his blood by the 
wayside. Even admitting all to be true which is dauned by the apolo- 
gists of slavery, a« to the general kind treatment of the slaves, 3^00 can 
have no doubt that there must still exist in individual cases so great an 

* Statb vs. Mann. 2 Devereaox North Car. Reports 
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I of haman miaeiy chugeable to the piindple of holding men te 
property^ that it ought to be abandoned. 

^ But why should I dwell on physical sofiering 7 With your views 
of the worth and dignity of the immortal soul of man, there is an aspect 
of American bondage upon which you must look with ten-fold honor. 
Why have you spumed wealth, and case, and popular favor to pi«ach 
the gospel of Christ ? Because you regard the interests of the soul as 
infinitely superior to those of the body. It is upon the soul you see 
the unage of the all-wise and eternal God ; it is there that you see 
folded np a germ of being which may be drawn out by right culture, 
and which will expand in glory and honor and power when this worid 
■hall be remembered but as a dream. You feel certain that this 
glorious and wonderful structure of mind must be peculiariy dear to 
Him who made it — ^that He must regard it as the crowning excellence 
and chief end of his lower creation, that He must be jealous of encroach- 
ments upon its rights, and perversions of the high fiiculties with which 
He has endowed it, to base and unworthy purposes. Your regard, 
then, both for God and man, will impel you to take a deep interest in 
the sabject of human bondage. All physical sufferings will sink out 
of si^t in comparison of the degradation aqd blight of the soul when 
it becomes the mere animf.tir,g p;iiicipie of a money-gettmg machine. 
You will feel that a most horrible crime is committed, when you see 
the basest selfishness shutting out from the human spirit all the sacred 
influences and responsibilities which Qod has provided to train, enlarge, 
ripen, and glorify it! You will see, in the southern slave-laws, 
daggers for the murder of the soul ; and the dead and wounded you 
will find equal in number to the whole enslaved population. 

Hence the slaves have upon you, as a minister of the gospel, peculiar 
and imperative claims. Your Master came into this world on purpose 
to preach good news to the poor, to bind up the broken^hewted, restore 
si^t to the bUnd, deliver the eaptivea, and set at liberty the bruMU 
No victim of physical suffering crossed his path unblessed. While hu 
benignant smile and gracious promise kindled hope for the future^ Ins 
kind, brotheriy hand soothed the anguish of the present What right 
have yon to call yourself his minister, if you do not make the case of 
the poor, bruised, brc^en-hearted captives as much your own as if they 
were your own mother's children ? What right have yon to profess 
yourself a Christian laborer for the salvation of sonis, when you can 
lodL unmoved upon the wholesale destruction of soals 7 

Again, the succor of the wronged is a duty which we owe to the 
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haman race. Society would justly consider the man who sboold timi 
fix)m his door the poor wounded stranger, as its enemy — an aider tad 
abettor of robbery. There is no neutraUty in such a case. Neither 
can there be in the case of slavery. It is a crime against society it 'i 
large. , The enslavement of one man nurtures paanons and cieatn |i 
and strengthens appetites, or, as they are sometimes called, ne oowiti ei^ 
which are dangerous to the liberty of others. The fashion of fifing i 
upon the labor of others, and especially of using otliers as mere toob^ 
is one which cannot remain stationary. It is rajudly aggresstrei It | 
stops at no geographical line, at no determinate sum, at no hoe of the 
skin. It is a gangrene in the social system, and if not absolutely and 
entirely removed, it must corrupt and destroy the whole. If there were 
to be landed on our shores a thousand misaonaries from some old 
European despotism, with the design to persuade our fellow citiMns 
that labor is disreputable, and that to avoid it a man may wrest fr02i 
his neighbor, wife, and children, and liberty ; if they should privately 
and phblicly preach that some form of slavery or other is absoliitely 
necessary to the well-being of the social system, and that the gospel,, 
■o far from requiring every man to earn his own living, by his own 
labor, authorizes one part of mankind to live on the labor of the other, 
you would consider the morality of the nation most sexiouslyJavadfldt 
You would feel yourself called upon, as a minister of the true gospel, to 
sound the note of warning, in the pulpit and out of it You would 
pronounce such doctrines destructive of all the objects of religioo, and 
ruinous to the soul. Yet there is a vastly more formidable host 
preaching the same doctrines, or promulgating them by an example a 
thousand times more powerful than preaching. Yes, we have lived to 
see such doctrines boldly avowed, both in the senate chamber and the 
pulpit ; and long have they been preached more efTcctually, though 
less honestly, not only in the senate and the pulpit, but in all oar 
eoUeges, and seminaries, in our steamboats, stages, and hotels, in oar 
ball-rooms, and theatres, in our counting-houses and pariors, and, in 
short, wherever sUveholders with their fascinating manners and 
cheap-bought liberality, have mingled with us. Thousands of northern 
men, too^ have imbibed these doctrines at the South, where they haver 
partaken of the plunder, and learned to admire the plunderers. So 
fearfully have the converts multiplied, and so deep and powerful is the 
sympathy with the robber-missionaries, that there is hardly a city ^ 
village in the land where their doctrines can be contradicted and their 
wiclLedoefli exposed without provoking an outburst of brutal and 
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imlawfol noleneel Bat need I argue this pomt? Are you the m«a 
who need be told that the mond influence of crime cannot be confined 
to the criminal ? that two and a half miiliona cannot be robbed of their 
manhood without bringing guilt and pollution upon all who acquicaoe 
in the wrong, or who knowing it, do not lift a finger to right it ? 

In the next place, not only is the case one which demands Uio inter- 
ference of the ministers of the gospel, but it is one which is placed 
within their control. Both the friends and the enemies of the pulpit 
Attribute to it great power. It is not because abolitionists undervalue 
the pastoral office that they are so earnest to enlist ministers in the 
cause of tlio slave, but because they estimate very highly its dignity 
and weight It is in the power of the pulpit to put an end to the system 
.of slavery. The formation of public sentiment on moral and religious 
subjects is to a great extent the work of ministers of the gospeL But 
on this subject, so obvious and unanswerable are the arguments for 
equal rights and immediate emancipation, they have only to open their 
mouths for the trutli, and the work is done. . They have indeed little 
to do but to withdraw the support which they have given ; for most 
lamentable is the truth, that the silent acquiescence and oftentimes ex- 
press approval of the Christian ministry has done more to sustain and 
MJ3)Ctuat& . sUvcry than any other cause, Without their support, 
neither laws, nor talents, nor wealth, nor wickedness could have sus- 
tained it. From the sacred armory of the pulpit have been stolen the 
only defences which have been of any avail to keep off the shafts of 
truth. Our most determined and wary opponents are obliged to 
admit tlint the gospel will ultimately overthrow slavery. Tlie position 
that the gospel can take root and produce its fruit from age to age in 
the midst of chattel-bondage, is too monstrous to be adventured by 
any one who cares much for the reputation of believing the gospeL 
Ko, the one system or the other must conquer at last ; and our pro- 
skvery divines tell us that the gospel will infidlibly do so in the Umg 
run I Why do they moke such an admiseion ? Because they toe 
conscious that there is that in the gospel which if faithfully applied and 
honestly lived up to, will destroy slavery wheiever it touches it, and 
oafast as it touches it I take this admission as very strong evidcnoe 
of great anti-tflavery power in the gospeL The class of men who 
moke it, liave every motive to deny the contrariety of the gospel tp 
slavery, fur if there be any such contrariety they are demonstrably 
guilty. For under their administration of the gospel, these many 
years back, it is plain to the worid that slavery has been constantly 
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and rapidly incraasiiig. The truth is, the only zeMOQ why the prq 
of things has not been the other way, is, that the gospel has not 
t^jtpUedf it is not the &ult of the gospel, hot of the ministers, i 
early preachers of the gospel had acted towards idolatry as the Ai 
can churches have towards slaveiy, we should be bowing dowi 
day to painted billets of wood — Christians perhaps in name and tb 
but pagans in practice. It was only because they made no compn 
with the popular superstition, that they overthrew it Suppose 
Paul had only asked of the Athenian^ to admit the Living and ' 
God to a place among their tkhiy theuiond, had organized churdfe 
idolaters and contented himself with the notion that, as the spii 
the gospel was so hostile to idolatry, being once introduced and hi 
gained foothold in Athens, it would soften down, modify and finatt; 
out and bring to nothing the worship of fidse gods in tiiat enlig^ 
city ! Would he have succeeded ? Our common sense supplii 
with an answer. But when he stood alcme on Mars' Hill and a 
the simple truth, and sou^t to draw men utteriy away firom 
foolish worship of ** gold, silver, or stone, graven by art and n 
dence," our hearts tell us that in the TRUTH he had an eng^ 
irresistible power, and we hardly need the sacred historian to say 
" certain men clave unto him," we know thev mn^t H«v*» 'Wm* mn 

we know too that a multitude who did not) were inwardly convi 
of the sin and foUy of their ways. Now the gospel, cperating i» 
89me way, is equally powerful against slavery. It reveals to as 
relation and duty of man to man, no less plainly than the reii 
and duty of man to his G^od. It enjctns an immediate fulfill 
of the rdation, in the one case not less than in the other. The 
act in obedience to its golden rule is death to the relation of ma 
man as owner to a chattel. Such was the blaze of light in w 
this truth was pUced by the preaching and conduct of the apoc 
that the question whether a Christian had a right to continue a si 
holder, was conndered too absurd to be asked. It was takei 
granted, as the merest matter of course, that masters after their > 
vernon would not hold their servants as slaves.* Hence eariy CI 



* Had our present version of Hm New Testament been made before thi 
hallowed era of African slavery, my assertion would probably have been b 
oat by 1 Tim. vi, 8. a passage which is now perfectly unintelligible. I say 
fai%, for I know not what but a willingness to soothe the conscience of theiri 
master in Ucmcing the mereiumii$e of smm, could have waiped translators, nsi 
so dear-sighted, from a plain and obvious meaning into bald nonsense. 
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tkoifrf y tiioagh it had other and more difficult woik to do^ did ofer- 
throw riaveiy whenever it gained a foothold, sweeping away the 
annaturai relation, wherever it went, and bringing master and serrmnt 
together on the level of a common brotherhood. I speak now of the 
leality of slavery, not of the name by which slaves as well as otiier 
servants were generally called, that word in its general import meant 
nothing unfair or dishonorable t 

Why should not the gospel, applied in the same way, have the same 
power now that it had then ? I cannot but believe it would produce 
tlie same efiect in far less time, for now it has not so many other great 
obstacles to encounter. Its other opponents, have in a great measure 
left the field, and its whole power may now be brought upon this one 
enemy. Men have not to be convinced of the existence of one only 
living and true God, of the resurrection and the coming judgment. 
All these p<Hnt8 are fully admitted. The sinfulsess of slaveholding It 
but the next necessary link in the chain of truth. 

But my dear sir, it is absolutely essential to success, that the go!^ 
should be applied at it toot by the apostles. With all our boasts about 
the holiness and power of our religion for these two or three hundred 
years past, it is plain slavery has been winning an easy victory over 
it, and that it has long been as powerless to help the slave as he has 
been to help himsel£ Slavdiftlders have been admitted to the churchi 
and slavery has been justified from the Bible ! In this case, what 
could the Church do, and what could the Bible do? Could the 
Church preach one thing and practice another? Were the anti- 
slavexy principles of the Bible worth a straw, while slaveholders were 
allowed on inch or a hair's breadth of space in its hallowed precincts? 
No. If there were one sentence in the Bible admitting slavery, there 
might be ten thousand against it without any other efi*ect than that of 
confounding itself. The first thing to be done, to place ourselves 

apostle advised servants who had ** believing masters'* to serve them, simply 
because they were now faUhfuL, beloved men. and would wbll bbwabb 
THEIR SERVICE,— a Very good reason indeed. Bat the translators, not only 
without aathority bat against authority, make the apostle give such advice, 
because the masters were ^^partakeri of the benefit,**— ^. reason which is no rea- 
son, for surely a man's being a partaJcer of one benefit already, is no reason 
why I should confer upon him another by my service ! To make the language 
of the apostle intelligible, we are driven to the supposition that he took it for 
gremted that a believing matter would be the best pay-matter of hit tervantt, and 
truly an jostle has a right to be understood when he uses plain Greek.'— See 
Quarteriy Anti-Slavery Magazine, VoL I. page S61. 
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where Paul and Peter stood, is either to cast slavery out of the clioichi 
or to organise the church anew so as to bold no fellowship with it| 
and to show that the Bible does not in any sentence^ word, oirsyllabk^ 
ofibrd to the slaveholder any justification whatever. Taking tins os^ 
set we might go on from conquest to conquest, leaving no eoemieiiB 
our rear, having no traitors in our camp. The soocesif of the gospd, 
thus arrayed against slavery, would be beyond any thing that has been 
seen in our days, for the attitude which its preachers have taken en 
this subject has paralyzed their enaigics and hindeied dieir racifess m 
every other — which leads me to another topia 

The shutting of the pulpit to the claims of the riave, and its Sffeopkmes 
to the slaveholder, haoe brought deep reproach upon the gospeU Who of 
all tlie enemies of Christ does not know that his rdigioa daims to be 
the friend of the friendless, that it professes to level pride and send tbe 
highest of the high<down to the side of the meanest victim of oppio- 
sion 7 Well would it be^ says the scofier, if it worked so. But evoy 
scoffer knows that it does not, and with a laugh of bitter aoom poiDti 
to the poor neglected slave for the proof. Sea and land Obey wiH 
compass, he says, to make one proselyte, and add to the glofy of tkar 
church, but if ease, and popularity, and safety, and money are to be 
spent to raise the poor bruised captive from his prison house, they aie 
on the other side of the way. More candid minds, too, are ajQBicted 
witli painful doubts, when they see that the Christian religion with ill 
its solemn motives and awful sanctions gets no practical hcJd of dw 
hearts and lives of its professors. Can it be, says the waxy inquiiff, 
that a religion is from God which leaves the mind dead to such enormous 
wrong? Can that instrumentality be designed to reclaim the world 
from stn, which utterly overlooks the most enormous of sins with which 
it is placed in absolute contact? What wonder when the case is 
pitiable enough to call angels from 'their spheres, and to make tbe 
very rocks weep ; and when the wrong is outrageous enough to make 
the stoutest tremble for the foundations of social happiness; tad 
when the gospel ministry have in their hands the power to aasnags the 
woe and check the wrong, and will not use it, — what wonder, I say, if 
the wicked triumph over the gospel, and the weak and doubting d^ 
spoir of it ? And what wonder if God should forsake such a ministry ? 
Have we not found it hard to account for the smallness of the snccea 
which has attended all modem efforts to spread the gospel in foreign 
parts ? What a world of ado has been made to convert the heathen, 
and after all how little has been done ! How long would the little 
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dirbtiaii lights that have heen kmdled by American misskmariea com 
tmae to burn, if the missionaries were to be recaUed 7 Periiaps it 
it would not to be very unreasonable to expect that the dark waves of 
heathenism would roll over them all, in less than five years ! Why, 
the forces now in the missionary field, at the outset of Christianity, 
would have given the death-blow to paganism in every country which 
Siey have visited. But if any suppose that I underrate the success of 
missionary labors, they will still agree with me that it has been very 
imall compared with the expense of life and means. The frown of 
Grod seems to be upon it, for some reason or other. And for what 
reason is it, I ask, if not because the church has sided with the oppres- 
sor — ^lias passed by the poor wounded man, on the other ade ? Grod 
will not sufier so hard-hearted a gospel to overspread the earth. He 
win not give success to such a base, cringing, time-serving gospel. 
He reserves the final triumphs over idolatry, obscenity and blood, to a 
efamch with pure hands, and to a humane, sclf^lenying, open-hearted, 
■nealculating, uncompromising gospel. He will not set religion afloat 
inthout good morals, nor give currency to the misdiievoHS lie, that 
holiness can flourish without honesty ! 

Aflcr what I have said, you will not be surprised at what I am going 
to demand of you as a minister of Christ A passing notice of slavery 
in your sermons and prayers, though you should take the right ground, 
ia not sufficient Remember this is a crisis hour, that the sin ofslavery 
has brought us to the verge of destruction, that it is not confined to the 
Sooth, nor to the form in which it exists at the South, and that to dis- 
lodge and rout it, is the most difficult victory the gospel has now to 
jdbdeve. You will need, then, to gird yoursdf to the work, with an eye 
cm all its parts, and means, and difficulties, and a heart resolved to 
measure your faithfulness to the gospel by your faithfiilness to the slave. 
You will find yourself unfolding in his behalf the second table of the 
law, and making his case the test and touchstone of obedience, both to 
the second and the first You will find yourself so preaching, even 
when you do not mention the slave or slavery, that no one will hesitate 
to taytliat you preach an anti-dav6ry sermon. You will carry out your 
princij^es, fixmi the sundering of chains to the severing of the cord of caste. 
Being thoroughly convinced that the church has sinned grievously by 
its silence, and its partidpation, jrou will act as though the first object 
was a thorough reform. In short, you will be an active and uncom- 
promising and always-abounding anti-riaveiy man. You wffl not 
need to be urged forward by an Anti-Slavery Society or lecturer, but 
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you will rather by your whole wei^ of character and infloencc, and 
tiiiie and eloquence, uige forward the Anti-SlaYery Society and its 
lecturers to attempt great things. ' Yoa will fed that the anti-slaTeiy 
work is yowr work by the very vows of your ordination, and that the 
society is only the means of uniting all, ci eveiy name and sect, upon 
an object which is too wide to be confined to any one sect - 

The great mass of ministers, of all denominations, you will agree 
with me, come far short jof meeting my demands, eren when they 
profess to take sides with the slave. I wish to call your attention to 
some of the arguments by which they seek to justify their (^position, 
their standing aloo^ or their weak and spiritless advocacy of the 
abolition cause. 

1. The Anti-Slavery Society is not an eodesiastical body, and of 
course has no rig^t to dictate to the churches. To yield to its sway 
and be carried away in its excitement, would be to compromise the 
liberty of the churches. What ! has any self-constituted body of men 
a right to dictate to the ministers of the gospel what they shall preach 
and what they shall not preach 7 

Certainly not No such ri^t is claimed by the Anti-SUivery Society. 
It simply claims the right to place before every -church, and eveiy 
minister, and every man, the reusens why they shoold instantly exert 
their whole influence, whether preaching or praying, acting or talking 
in behalf of the slave. Is this an invasion of ecclesiactical liberty? 
Has not even every individual a right to publish his opinioa of the 
duty of ministers and churches ; and is he not, in some cases, solemnly 
bound to do it 

Some ministers complain because abolitioniflts insist that th^ ought 
to admit anti-slavery lecturers to their pulpits, and read anti-aUveiy 
/loticcs, and denounce them as opposers because they do not Thqr 
say that in so doing, these abolitionists invade tiieir gospel liberty, and 
support the doctrine that a minister must open his pulpit doors to efveiy 
person who comes along. But the aboUtionists do no -such things 
They do not insist that ministers should pursue the course they ask, 
without good reasons, but they insist <hat the reasons are good. They 
say that the anti-slavery lecturers, with, perhaps a very few exceptions, 
oug^t to have been welcomed to theh* pulfMts, as men well qualified 
to plead for this holy cause. They say that whether a minister is 
bound to read every notice or not, the anti-slavery cause has a claim 
upon hhn for audi aid, which he cannot set aside, either in his own 

{8u eMwr, fid page.) 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE UNDER THE 
AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS.* 

The Federal Constitution invests congress with power to ^make all 
needful rules and regulations," respecting the temtories belonging to 
the United States — ^to ''exercise exclusive jurisdiction in all cases 
whatsoever*' oveV the District of Columbia, — and "to regulate coni> 
mercc among the several states." 

The territory of Florida at the last census contained 15,501 slaves. 
Abolitionists, regarding slavery as unjust, cruel, and sinful, have peti- 
tioned congress to make such needful rules and regulations respecting 
that territory, as shall relieve it from so baneful an mstitution. If thi^ 
prayer proves them to b" fanatics, incendiaries, and nullifiers, they arr 
at a loss to understand why these epithets have never been applied to 
the con«jress of 1787, for enacting that in the territory nortli-west of the 
Ohio " there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted" — ^nor to the congress of 1799, which, while the consti- 
tution still authorized the siaits to import slaves, made " rules and regu- 
lations" for giving immediate emancipation to every slave that miSht 
be introduced into the ivnUxmi of Mississippi from beyond the UnutR 
of the United Statesf — ^nor to the congress of 1820, for enacting "that 
in all that territory ceded by France to the United States under the 
name of Lousiana which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes of north latitude, not included within the limits of the state of 
Missouri, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of cnmes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be and is hereby for ever prohibited." 

It is also extraordmar^r that Rupus King, should have ventured in 
1819 to utter the following language in the United States' Senate, 
''The power to make all needful regulations, includes the power to 
determine what regulations are needtul, and if a regulation prohibiting 
Rlavery within any territory of the United States be {as it has been) 
deemed needful, congress possess the power to make the same, and 
moreover to pass all laws necessary to carry tHis power into execution.'^ 
Equally extraordinary is it that Daniel W bbstsr should have set his 
name to a document asserting that '^the power of congress over its own 

* This tract is one of the chapters of an enlarged editien of Jay's iKQVimT, 
now preparing for the press, whush tbe anthor has kindly aUowed us to piriiUsh 
In advance.— Ed. 

t See act of April, 1799. 
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temtoiies, is by the venr terms of the constitution unlimiUd, If in its 
kidgment it be needful for the benefit of a territoiy to enact a prohi- 
bition of slavery, it would seem to be as much within its power of 
le«slation as any other ordinary act (^le^lation."'" 

The power of congress over its territories is enlarged, if possible, in 
relation to the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA by the peculiar phrase- 
glogy of the constitution. The authority of the British pariiament over 
its colonies, however great, is still limited, and a claim to '* exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever,'' would produce a rebellion. Yet 
such is the jurisdiction expressly and unequivocally granted over the 
District. Let us see to what minute subjects this junsoiction is actually 
apphed. ** The United States have ever claimed absolute and exclusive 
property in the streets. Their claim has been sustained by a grave 
decision of the Supreme Court, from which it appears that the United 
States may close the streets improved at our expense, sell the land, 
and place the proceeds in the pubhc treasury." — Aemorial of the corpo- 
ration of the cUy of Wcuhington to congresSy 16 Dee,, 1835. 

On the 24th May, 1828, congress passed a law permitting the corpo- 
rations of Washington, Georgetown, and AJexandrm, to subscribe for 
stock in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. Congress imposes 
taxes on the District, appoints magistrates, regulates the fees of officcL 
»bttilds bridges, macadamizes roads, incorporaf^s Banks, Colleges, and 
Medical S^ieties ; gives mechanics a lien on the buildings they erect, 
and prescribes the powers of city corporations. What ingenuity, then, 
can trame a plausible ar^ment a^inst its power to regulate or interdict 
property in human bem^ on its own soil; a power claimed and 
exercised in a greater i>r less degree by the legislature of every slave 
state in the Union? 

If congress does not possess this power, certainly no other ^vem- 
ment does, and the District presents the sin^lar spectacle of a avilized 
community in which a portion of the inhabitants may be subjected to 
every imaginable outrage, and utterly denied all legal protection ; and 
to crown &e revolting absurdity, this state of thin^ is rendered per- 
petual by the absence of any authority to change it But it is said 
by northern politicians eager for southern votes, that althou^ congress 
possess the constitutional power to abcdish slaverv in the district, good 
faith forbids its exercise, because had Virginia and Maryland supposed 
this power would ever be exercised, they would not have made the 
cessions which now form the District 

It would be indeed a singular argument before a court of justice for 
6ie recovery of an estate that had been unconditionally conveyed 'm 
foe, that the owner did not inoprove it in the manner tHe grantor had 
expected. But the plea is as (lalse^ it is invalid. The constitution 
was adopted before the cessions were made, and we find in the debates 
vesfiocting it in the Virginia convention, that the extent of the juri»- 
dtction to be exercised by congress over the proposed District was 
deariy understood — ^we give a fow extracts irqm the speeches. 

Mb* Gborge Mason. *< Thought there were few damee in the 

* Memorial of the citizens of Boston drafted by a conmittee of whldi Mr. 
was flM i i nn a n, and ligmd by him. 
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constitution so dangerous as that which gave congress exclusive power 
<^ legislation within the ten miles square. This clause gave theni 
vnlimUed authority in every possible ease in the District/* 

Mr. Gratson. ''Unless you consider the ten miles square as a 
state, persons bound to labor, who shall escape therein, will not be 
delivered up, for they are only to be delivered up after they shall have 
escaped into a state. After mature deliberation he could not find that 
the ten miles square was to be looked upon even as part of a state, 
but to be totally independent of aU^ subject to the exclusive legislation 
of congress." 

Mr. Patrick Henrt. "Congress have a right, by this clause, to 
make a law that such a district shall be set apart for any purpose they 
please, and that any man who shall act contrajy to their commands 
within the ten miles square shall be hanged." — MUioWs illustrations of 
Federal Constitution, 

We are not aware that the most ''reckless" abolitionists have ever 

tiven to the " exclusive Jurisdiction" a more liberal construction than 
id these distinguished Virginians, and vet our craven statesmen would 
fain persuade us that it never occurred to the people of Virginia and 
Maryland, that this Jurisdiction might one day be exercised for the 
protection of the inauenahle rights m man ! True it is, they did not 
object to the extent of jurisdiction because it might be favorable to 
human liberty. Men, women, and children, were not then the staple 
exports of Virginia and Maryland, and it is only since the cultivation 
of cotton, that our land has been afflicted with pro-slavery politicians 
and divines. No Virginia statesman at that day would have dared to 
object to this clause because it gave congress power to abolish slavery 
in the DistricL In the very convention m which Patrick Henry com- 
plained of the unlimited grant of jurisdiction, he exclaimed, speaking 
of slavery, " I repeat it again, that it would rejoice my very soul, than 
every one of my fellow beings was emancipated j" and we are all 
familiar with Jefferson's denunciations of slavery. Washington also 
declared that he would never purchase another slave, and that ho 
would give his sufira^ for the abolition of slavery by legislative 
authority. William Pinckney in 1789, pronounced in toe Maryland 
House of Delegates, an eloquent and indignant invective against 
slavery, exclaimmg, "In the name of God should we not attempt to 
wipe away this stigma, as far as the impressions of the times will 
idlow ? If we dare not strain legislative authority so as to root up the 
evil at ONCE, let us do all we dare, and lop the exuberance of its bran- 
ches. I would sooner temporize than do nothing. At least we should 
■how our wishes by it" 

To talk about the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
half a century after its cession, being a breach of faith towards those 
who made the cession, is to insult the revolutionary patriots of the South 
by bringing them down to the moral level of the lynch clubs and poli- 
ticians of the present day. And is it one of the innumerable charges 
against abolitionists that they are soliciting congress to perpetrate mis 
breach of faith? AJas for the morality of our oountiy! multitudes 
pitfticipate in theb guilt In 18S8, eleven hnndred MksMlmUnf tkM 
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DithiU pevitbned congress for the gradual abolition of slavery amon^ 
them. The same year the Legislature of Pennsylvania instructed 
theit members of congress to procure, if possible, an act abolishing the 
system. In 1829, the House of Representatives directed the committee 
oif the District to "inquire into the expediency of providing by law for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the District." The same year the 
New York assembly voted to instruct the members of coifgress from 
that state *Uo make every possible exerlion,^^ to ef!ect the passage of a 
law for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

In 1836, the Legislature of Vermont "Resolved, that congress do 
possess the power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia." 

In 1837, the Massachusetts Senate "Resolved, that congress 
having exclusive legislation in the District of Columbia, possess the 
right to abolish slavery and the slave-trade therein, and that the early 
exercise of such right is demanded by the enlightened sentiment of the 
civilized world, by tlie principles of the revolution, and by humanity." 

Not only is slavery in the District mamtained by the authority of con- 
gress, but under the same authority free men are converted into slaves 
by a process, which for shameful injustice and enormous wickedness, 
has no parallel in the despotisms of Russia or Turkey. Any justice 
of the peace in the city of W ashin^n, may, on no other evidence than 
a dark complexion, cause a free citizen to be immured in the United 
States' prison on the charge of being suspected of being a fugitive slave. 
Notice IS then given in the newspapers of his commitment, and his 
master is required to take away his property. But being free, no 
master of course releases him from his dungeon, and after the expiration 
of a certain number of days, his prison doors are thrown open, and he 
is led forth to the auction stand, and there sold as a slave for life to 
pay his jail fees, in other words, to put money into the pockets of 
United States' officers. This horrible atrocity is not of unfrequent 
occurrence, and congress decline all action respecting it And now 
we ask, is it for protesting against such abominations, and for main- 
taining the right of congress to abolish slavery at the seat of the federal 
government &9X Chancellor Walworth and his associates have held up 
the abolitionists to pubUc indignation ? 

THE AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 

There was a time when the traffic in human flesh was deemed 
odious, and even now, colonization orators occasionally find it expedient 
to speak very disrespectfully of the African slave-trade, but at tnis day, 
who presumes to utter a murmur against the American slave-trade, 
except "a few wretched fanatics?" The capital of the proudest 
republic in the world, is the depot of a mighty commerce in the souls 
and bodies of men — a commerce under the immediate control and pro- 
tection of a government which with wonderful efFrontery, dared to 
insert in a solemn treaty the hypocritical declaration, " Vv bereas the 
the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of "humanity 
and justice, and whereas both His Majesty and the United States are 
jdeipwmff of continuing their efibita to promote its entire abolition, it is 
agreed tbiLt wAh the oontracting parties ahall use thdr beat 
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endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object"'" But even this 
cant loses its baseness, coni]>ared with the turpitude of condemning 
to death as a piratb, the man who buys a savage in Africa, and 
sells him in Washington, and yet granting in the same city, licenses 
at four hundred dollars each, to buy and sell native Amencans ''for 
profit !"t 

Before entering into details respecting the American traffic, it may 
be well to remark that the competition of free with slave labor, in the 
bread-stufis and other productions of Maryland, Virginia, and North 
CaroUna, had greatly diminished the value of slaves, and promised to 
prepare the way for general emancipation at no distant day. But the 
rapid extension of the cotton and sugar cultivation, and the settlement 
of the new states at the south and west, save to the northern slaves a 
value as articles of export, which they did not possess as laborers. 
The three states we have mentioned, denied by their climate the privi- 
Jege of growing cotton and sugar, have, of late years, vigorously prose* 
cuted the business of breeding slaves for the southern market The 
District of Columbia from its central situation became a convenient 
depot for the slaves collected from the surrounding country ; while the 
absence of state control, and the non-interference of congress gave to 
the factories established in the national domain, as unlimited power 
over the treatment and stowage of their human cattle, as could be 
enjoyed on the coast of Guinea. 

In 1829, Mr. Miner, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution directing the committee on the 
District, to ''inquire into the SLiiTE-TRADE as it exists and is carried on 
through the District, and that they report to the house such amendments 
to the existing laws as shall seem to them to be just" In his speech 
on the occasion many appalling facts were disclosed. It appeared that 
in the last five years, independent of the factorv prisons in the District, 
seven hundred and forty-iwo colored people had been committed to the 
jail in Washington. And were these persons accused or convicted 
of crime? J^ot one. Four hundred and fifty-two were lodged in the 
United States' prison for safe keeping pnor to exportation, and ttioo 
hundred and ninety were imprisoned on suspicion, real or affected, of 
being fugitive slaves, and if^ not claimed as such, were to be sold as 
SLAVES FOR LIFE to nuso mouey to pay jail fees to United States' 

OFFICERS. 

Of the practical operation of a system sanctioned by the laws oC 
congress, take the following example. "Visiting the prison," says 
Mr. Miner, " and passing through the avenues that lead to the cells, 
I was struck with the appearance of a woman having three or four 
children with hei>--one at the breast She presented such an aspect 
of wo that I could not help in<|uiring her story. It was simply this» 
she was a slave, but had married a man who was free. By him she 
had eisht or nine children. Moved by natural afiection, the father had 
labored to support the children, but as they attained an age to be 
valuable in the market, perhaps ten or twelve, the master sold 

* Treaty with Great Britain, 34th Dec, 1814. 

t Law of the city of Washington, pasted S8th July, 1831. 
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one after another was taken away and sold to tlie slave-deal^^ She 
had come to an age to be no longer profitable as a breeder, and her 
master had separated her from her husband, and sent her and her chil- 
dren to TOUR prison for sale." As illustrative of the horrors of this 
tiuffic, Mr. Miner informed the house of an incident that occurred 
during the previous session of congress. A free colored man had 
married a slave ; with the avails of his industry he had, in the coarse 
oi' some years, purchased the freedom of his wife and children. He 
left home on business, and on his return found his house tenantless. 
His wife and children had been kidnapped by the slave-dealers, and it 
was afterwards discovered, that they had first been confined in a 
factory-prison at Alexandria, and then sent to a distant market 

So long ago as 1802, the grand jury of Alexandria presented the 
Hlave-traoe in the district as- a grievance. " These dealers in the 
persons of our fellow men," says the jury, " collect within this district 
from various parts, numbers of uese victims of slavery, and lodge them 
in some place of confinement, until they have completed their numbers. 
'I'hey are then turned out in our streets, and exposed to view, loaded 
with chains, as though they had committed some heinous ofience against 
our laws. We consider it as a grievance that citizens from <ustant 
parts of the United States should be permitted to come within the 
4)istrict and pursue a traffic fraught with so much misery to a class of 
beings entitled to our protection by the laws of justice and humanity ; 
and that the interposition of civil authority cannot be had to prevent 
parents being wrested from their ofiispring, and children from their 
fiarents, without respect to the ties of nature. We consider these griev- 
ances demanding legislative redress," — that is, redress bv congress. 

In 1816, Judge Morell of the Circuit Court of the United States, in 
his charge to the grand jury (rf" Washington, remarked, speaking of the 
slave-trade, " The frequency with which the streets of the city had been 
crowded with manackd eaptiveSf sometimes on the Sabbathf could not 
fail to shock the feelings ot all humane persons ; that it was repugnant 
to the spirit of our political institutions, and the rights of man, and he 
helievea was calculated to impair the public morals by familiarizing 
scenes of cruelty to the minds of youtli." Should a judge now venture 
to express such sentiments in Washington, he would probably be 
lynched as an incendiary. The same year, the House of Kepresenta- 
lives, on motion of John Randolph, appointed a committee " to inquire 
into the existence of an inhuman and illegal trafilc of slaves carried on 
in, and through the District of Columbia, and report whether any, and 
what measures are necessary for putting a stop to the same." This 
traffic is now far more extensive and far more lucrative than it was in 
1819, and notr, it is contrary to the rules of the house to consider any 
proposiUon relating to slavery I 

The Alexandria Gazette of June 22d, 1827, thus describes the scenes 
sanctioned by our republican and christian congress. ** Scarcely a week 
passes without some of these wretched creatures being driven throu^ 
our streets. After having been confined and sometimes manacled in 
a loathsome prison, they are turned out in pubhc view, to take their 
departure for the South. The children ana 8ome of the women ure 
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generally crowded into a cart or wagon, while others follow on foot, 
not unfrequently hand-cuffed and chained together. Here you may 
behold fathers and brothers leaving behind them the dearest objects of 
affection, and moving slowly along in the mute agony of despair- 
there the young mother sobbing over the infant whose innocent smiles 
seem but to increase her misery. From some you will hear the burst 
of bitter lamentation, while from others the loud hysteric laugh breaks 
forth, denoting still deeper agony." 

In 1828, a petition for the suppression of this trade, was presented 
to congress signed by more than one thousand inhabitants of the District 

In 1830, the "Washington Spectator" thus gaVe vent to its indig- 
nation. 

«THB SLAVE-TRADE IN THE CAPITAL. 

"Let it be known to the citizens of America, that at the very time 
when the procession which contained the President of the United 
States and his cabinet, was marching in triumph to the capitol, another 
kind of procession was marching another way ; and that consisted c^ 
cxAored numan beings, hand-cuffed in pairs, and driven along by what 
had the appearance of a man on horseback ! A similar scene was 
repeated on Saturday last ; a drove consisting of males and females, 
chained in couples, starting from Roby's tavern on foot for Alexandria, 
where with others they are to embark on board a slave-ship in waiting 
to convey them to the South. Where is the O'Connell in this republic, 
that will plead for the emancipation of the District of Columbia?" 
Alas! the Washington editor, living amon» slave-traders, never 
imagined, that such an O'Connell would be denounced by northern 
gon-llemen, as a "reckless incendiary," that northern members of con- 
gress would treat his petitions with indignity, and that a northren 
president would pledge himself to the South, never to consent to the 
proposed emancipation. 

Let us now take a nearer view of this traffic. The National Intelli- 
«;8ncer of the 28th March, 1836, printed in Washington, contained the 
following advertisements. 

"cash for five HUNDRED NEGROES. 

" Including both sexes from ten to twen^-five years of age. Persons 
liaving likely servants to dispose o^ will nnd it to their interest to give 
us a cdl, as we will ^ve higher prices in cash, than any other pur- 
chaser who is now, or may hereafter come into the market. 

Franklin & Armfield, Alexandria." 

"cash for three hundred negroes. 

" The highest cash price will be given by the subscriber for negroes 
of both sexes from the ages of twelve to twenty-eight 

William H. Williams, Washington." 

''cash for four hundred negroes. 

" IncludiDg both sexes from tw^o to twenty-five years of age. 

Jambs H. Bwoa, WaBhiii^j:K»\ c\t^«" 
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''cash for negroes. 

'^We will at all times give the highest prices in cash for likely yooDg 
negroes of both sexes from ten to thirty years of age. 

J. W. Neal Sl Co., Washington, D. C." 

Here we find three traders in the district advertising in one day for 
twdve hundred negroes, and a fourth ofierin^ to buy an ind£.nnite 
number. Does any one inquire how these multitudes are disposed afl 
we ask his attention to the following notice inserted in the National 
Intelligencer of 10th February, 1836. 

"Alexandria and New Orleans packets. 

''Brig TribunCj Samuel C. Bush, master, vrill sail as above on 
the 1st January — Bri^ Isaac Franklinf William Smith, master, on 
the 15th January — Bng Unc€u, Nath. Boush, master, on the 1st 
February. They will continue to leave this port on the 1st and 1 5th 
d* each month throughout the shipping season. They are all vessels 
of the first class, commanded b}? experienced and accommodating 
officers. Will at all times go up the Mississippi by steam, and every 
exertion used to promote the interest of shippers and comfort of pas* 
sengers. Shippers may prevent disappointment by having their bills 
of lading ready the day previous to sailing, as they will go promptly at 
the time. Servants that are intended to be shipped will at any time be 
received for safe keeping at twenty-five cents per day. 

John Armfield, Alexandria." 

This infamous* advertisement of the regular sailing of three 
SLAVERS and the oflfer of the use of the factory prison, is inserted in 
one of the principal journals of the United States, and published under 
the eye of the federal government — a government professing to believe 
that " the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity 
and justice !" From a letter of the 23d January, 1834, by the Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt, and published in New York, it appears that he visited 
the factory of Franklin & Armfield and was admitted into its spacious 
prison. He was informed by one of the principals "that the number 
of slaves carried from the District the year before (1833) was about 
one thousand, but it would be much greater this year ; he expected 
their house alone would ship at least eleven or twelve hundred.'' One 
tf the above named slavers being in port, Mr. Leavitt went on board. 
"Her name is the Tribune, The captain very obligingly took us to 
all parts of the vesseL The hold is appropriated to the slaves and is 
divided into two apartments. The after-hold will carry about eighty 
women, and the otner about one hundred men. On either side were 
two platforms running the whole lens^th, one raised a few inches and 
the other halfway up to the deck. They were about five or six feet 
deep. On these the slaves lie as close as they can stow away." 

This vile commerce is carried on by land as well as by water. 
Slave cofHes are formed at the prisons in tke District, and thence set off 
on their dreary journey into the interior, literally in chains. A gentle- 
nMi* thoB deKiibes a coffle he met on the road in KeiitiiekjF> ''I 

It *TlMBiff.1b.1Hckfly. 
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disoorered about forty black men all chained together in the following 
manner; each of them jwas handcuffed, and they were arranged in 
rank and file ; a chain, perhaps forty feet long, was stretched between 
two ranks, to which short chains were jdnM, which connected with 
the hand-cuffs. Behind them were, I suppose, Utirty women in double 
rank, the coi^es tied hand to hand.^^ These coffles pass the very 
capitol in wmch are assembled the legislators by wnom they are 
authorized, and over whose heads is floating the broad banner of the 
republic, too justly ahis ! described by an English satirist as, 

" The fostain flag that proudly waves, 

bk splendid mockery o'er a land of slaves." , 

But the traffic in the District, great and horrible as it is, is but a 
branch of this vast and accursed commerce. Let us take a look at it, 
beyond the ten miles square. 

Mr. Niles informs ns in his Baltimore Register, that "dealing in 
slaves has become a large business ; establishments are made in several 
places in Matyland and Virginia, at which they are sold like cattle; 
these places of deposit are strongly built, and well supplied with iron 
thumb-screws and gags, and ornamented with cowskms and other 
whips, oftentimes bloody." 

The advertisements of the traders in Baltimore, show that the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, in their endeavors to suppress the slave- 
trade, may find a field for their labors nearer home than the coast of 
Afiica. We give some samples. 

''Austin Woolfolkj of Baltimore, wishes to inform the slaveholders 
of Maryland and 'Virgima,that their friend still fives to give them cash, 
and tne highest cash price for their negroes, ^lc." 

"General slave agency office. — Old establishment West 
Fayette street Gentlemen planters from the South, and others who 
wish to purchase negroes, would do well to give me a call. 

Lewis Scott." 

"Cash for two hundred negroes. — The highest cash prices will 
be paid for negroes of both sexes, by application to me, or my agent at 
Booth's garden. Hope H. Slater." 

We will next turn to the once high-minded, but now sordid and 
degraded Virginia, the Congo of North America. Shall we be rebuked 
by'northern politicians and merchants for speaking thus disrespectfully 
of "our southern brethren?" Let them reserve their rebuke for 
Thosias Jefferson Randolph who in the Virginia Legislature of 
1832, declared that his state had been converted into ^^One grand 
menagerie, where men are reared for the market, like oxen fir the sham^ 
btes,*' This same gentleman tibus compared the foreign with the 
domestic traffic. "The trader (African) receives the slave a stranger 
in aspect, language, and manner, from tne merchant who brought him 
from the interior. But here, sir, individuals whom the master has 
known from infancy — whom he has seen sporting in the innocent 
gambols of childhood — who have been accustomed to look to bun f<» 
protection, he teare from the m/other's arms, and eeUs into a tirmtge 
rmmfry, among a strange peopU, iWhjeet to cruel tashmutert,^ la m^ 
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Mr. C. F. Meroer asserted in the Virginia Convention of 18S9, 
"The tables of the natural growth of the slave population demonstrate, 
when compared with the increase of its numbers in the commonwealth 
for twenty years past, that an annual revenue of not less than a million 
AND A HALF DOLLARS, is derived firom the exportation of a part of this 
population.**^- De6a^e», p. 199. 

Professor E, A. Andrews ^ves a conversation he had with a trader 
on board a steamboat on the Potomac in 1835. ''In selling his slaves, 

N assures me that he never separates families, but mat in jpW' 

chasing them, he is often compelled to do so, for that his business is to 
purchase, and he must take such as are in the market ' Do you often 
Duy the wife without the husband V ' Yes, very often, and frequently, 
too, they sell me the mother while they keep the children. I heme often 
known them take away the infant from the mother's breast and keep ii, 
while they sold her. Children firom one to eighteen months old, are 
now worth about one hundred dollars.' "* 

The town of Petersburg seems to enjov a large portion of this comr 
merce, judging from the advertisements of its merchants ; for example : 

''cash for negroes. 

"The subscribers are particularly anxious to make a shipm/ent of 
n^roes shortly. All persons who have slaves to part with, will do 
web. to call as soon as possible. Overly & Saunders.^ 

"The subscriber being desirous of making another shipment by the 
Bri^ Adelaide to New Orleans, on the first en March, will give a good 
maniet price for fifty negroes from ten to thirty years old. 

Henrt Davis." 

" The subscriber wishes to purchase one hundred slaves of both sexes 
from the age of ten to thirty, for which he is disposed to give much 
hi^er prices than have heretofore been given. He will caU on those 
livmg in the adjacent counties to see any property, Anslet Davis." 

Mr. Collier of Richmond appears to be one of the most eminent and 
enterprising merchants engajged in this trade, of whom the Ancient 
Dominion can boast. We give extracts from his 

"NOTICE. 
" This is to inform my former acquaintances and the public generally, 
that I yet continue in the SLAVE-TRADE at Richmond, Virginia, 
and will, at all times, buy, and give a fair market price for tfoung 
negroes. Persons in this state, Maryland, or North Carolina, wishing 
to sell lots of negroes, are particularly requested to forward their wishes 
to me, by mail, at this place. Persons wishing to purchase lots of 
negroes are requested to give me a call, as I keep constantly on hand 
at this place, a great many for sale, and have at this time the use of 
one hundred youn^ negroes, consisting of boys, young men, and girls. 
1 will sell at all times at a small advance on cost to suit piirehasera* 
1 have comfortable rooms, with a Jail attached for the reception of 
Heroes, and persons coming to this place to sell slaves, can be accom-. 
■ndated, and every attention necessary will be g^ven, to have them 

* Slarary and the domestic slava-tnAa lat^\Svdft«l«Utam^ VB 
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well attended to ; and when it may be desired, the raoeption of the 
company of gentlemen dealing in slavea, will conveniently and atta»- 
tirely be received. My ntuation is veiy healthy and suitable for tbs 
business. Lewis A. Collier." 

It is now time to attend to the results of this commerce. Mr. Mercer, 
as already stated, estimated the annual revenue to Virsinia from the 
export of human flesh at one million and a half of dollars. But this 
was in 1829, before the trade had reached its present palmy state. 
The "Virginia Times" in 1 836, in an article on the importance of 
increasing the banking capital of the commonwealth, estimates the 
number of slaves exported for sale the *' last twelve months,*' at forty 
thousand ; each slave averaging six hundred dollars, and yielding thus 
a capital of twenty-four nmlions of which the editor thinks at least 
tiiirteen millions mi^ht be contributed for banking purposes! 

We will now follow some of these slaves beyond the borders of 
their native state. Nile's Register for July, 1830, mentions under the 
head of 

" Domestic slayb-tradb. — The schooner Lafayette with a cargo 
from Norfolk for New Oiieans, narrowly escaped being captured by 
Uiem on the voyage. They were subdued after considerable difficulty, 
and twenty-five of them were bolted doion to the deck until the arrival 
of the vessel at New Orieans." 

In 1831, the Brig Comet, a slaver from Alexandria, with a cargo 
of one hundred and sixty slaves, was wrecked on Abaco, one of the 
Bahamas. 

Joseph Wood of Hamburgh South Carolina, a *< gentleman dealing 
in slaves," advertises that he ** has on hand a likely parcel of Virginia 
negroes, and receives new supplies every fifteen daysJ" 

"auction salb. By Thomas S. Gadsen. 

"This day will be sold at the north of the Exchange at 11 o'clock a 
small gang of negroes accustomed to the culture of cotton and provisions, 
viz., four men, seven women, seven boys, a^ed as follows, fourteen, 
nine, eight, six, five, three, and two years old, and two infants ten 
and three months old. — Conditions, cash." — Ckarleeton Courier^ 8d 
Nov., 1834. 

There are no data by which we can ascertain with certainty liie 
number of slaves exported. We have seen that one trader alone in 
Alexandria has three slavers, and despatches one on the first and 
fifteenth of each month during the shipping season. How often the 
coffles depart from Washington we are not informed, but if we are to 
believe the testimony of judges, grand juries, and editors, the chained 
proceeHone from the metropolis must be frequent Of the great staple 
of Virginia, FORTY TBlOUSAND HEAD, it seems, were exported 
in one year, and the Natchez Courier supposes that ten thousana were 
sold in 1836, in Mississippi alone. If to the exports from Virginia 
we add the moderate number of ten thousand from Marvland and 
North Carolina, we have a sale in one year of FIFTY THOUSAND 
human beings, ruthlessly torn from their familiea and homes, and sent 
to toil 18 beasts of barden ia « strange land. 
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And has congress the constitutional right to suppress this accursed 
trade? We have already referred to the article which authorizes con- 
gress "to regulate commerce among the several states ;" and we will 
now give the opinion of a gentleman who is guiltless alike of nullifica- 
tion and fanaticism, who is honored by many as "the defender of the 
constitution," and who has been more than once nominated for the pre- 
sidency by a party professing very peculiar reverence for the constitution. 
Daniel Webster, in a a document bearing his signature, (the Boston 
memorial) thus expressed himself. 

"Commerce in slaves since the year 1808 being as much subject te 
the regulation of congress as any other commerce, if it should see (it 
to enact that no slave should ever be sold from one state to another, it 
is not perceived how its constitutional right to make such provision 
could be questioned. It would seem to be too plain to be questioned, 
that congress did possess the power before the year 1808, to prohibit the 
migration or importation of slaves into its territories (ana in fact it 
exercised that power) as well as into any tteto state, and that its 
authority after that year, m^ht be as fully exercised to prevent the 
migration or importation of slaves into any one of the dd states." This 
opinion uttered in 1819, has been recently reiterated. — "Senate of the 
United States; January 1837. 

" Mr. Webster. He had no hesitation in giving it as his deliberate 
opinion that congress did, under the constitution, possess the power of 
legislating on the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia. With 
respect to the other subject in the resolutions ; the power to regulatu 
the transfer of slaves from one state to another, thtre tdoa no doubt in 
his mind that congress also possessed this power. The constitiitioi> 
conferred on congress the power to regulate the trade between thr 
states, and so lon^ as the slaves remain^ property, they were subjects 
of commerce, and as such came within the views of the constitution." 

A former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
gave in 1819, the fbllowinjs; opinion. "To me the constitutional 
authority of congress to prohibit the migration or importation enslaves 
into any of the states does not appear questionable. The first article 
of the constitution specifies the legislative powers committed to congress. 
The ninth section of that article has these words — * The migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the now-existing states shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year 1808. But a tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tions, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.' I understand the 
sense and meaning of this clause to be, that the power of the congress, 
although competent to prohibit such migration and importation, was 
not to be exercised with respect to the then^^existing states, (and them 
only) until the year 1808 ; but that congress were at liberty to make 
such prohibition as to any new state which might in the meantime be 
established ; and further, that from and after that period, they were 
authorized to make such prohibition as to all the states, whether new 
or old. It will, I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the persmu 
intended."* 

* Life and writings of John 3ay , Vol. 1, '^. fSt. 
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INTELLECT OF COIIORED MEN. 

When Raynal wondered why America had not produced any 
celebrated men, Jefierson reptied, " when we shall have existed as a 
nation, as long as tho Greeks before they had a Homer, the Romans 
a Virgil, or the French a Racine, there will be room for astonishment'' 
And what room would there be for astonishment, if the people of 
Afiica had not produced great men since the days when Sir John 
Hawkins commenced dealing in their living bodies, under authority 
of Gtueen Elizabeth ? Is Slavery a system of education under which 
a nation ought to be brought up from the lowest depth of barbarism 
to the summit level of Christendom in less than three hundred years? 
Would Lord Bacon have made himself the prince of philosophers if he 
had been brought to the court of Eli^beth in chains from some tribe 
as savage as were his own ancestors at the time of the Roman con- 
quest ? If we were to find among tho descendants of Aftica, under 
all their present disadvantages, minds equal in genius and accom- 
plishment to Bacon, Shakspeare, John Milton, or Sir Isaac Newton, 
or to the mightiest of the living, or even to the second rate men who 
have sustained the honors of a civilized ancestry, might we not well 
expect them, in a few hundred years, with equal advantages to eclipse 
the ^oiies of the European race ? 

What has become of the literature of those ancient Britons who 
were slaves at Rome in the days of Nero ? We call on the asserters 
of European superiorUy to bring it forward, while wo cite some of the 
instances in which negro and mulatto men have exhibited talents which 
do honor not only to themselves but to human nature at large. All 
we daim for these cases, is, that they should stop the sentence of 
inferkrity against the descendants of Afiica. 

We shall first quote a number of biographical notices from the very 
learned woik of the ^hbe GrSgoire on the LUerature of ike Negroes, 

HANNIBAL. 

" The Czar Peter the first, during his travels, had an opportunity of 
knowing Hannibal, the African negro, who had received a ^pod edu- 
cation ; and who, under this moniuch, became m Russia^ lieu!t/s\v»!i& 
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^neral and director of artillery. He was decorated with the fed 
nband of the order of St Alexander NenflkL Bemardin St Pierre 
and colonel La Harpe, knew his son, a mulatto, who had the reputa- 
tion of talents. In 1781, he was lieutenant general in a eorp» of 
artillery. It was he, who under the orders of prince Potemkin, minister 
at war, commenced the establishment of a poit and fortress atCheFNii» 
near the mouth of the Dnieper.'' 

AMO. 

" Anthony William Amo, b#n in Guinea, was brought to Europe 
when very young, and the princess of Brunswick, Wolfonbuttle, toA 
charge of his education. Ue embraced the Lutheran religion, pursued 
his studies at Halle, in Saxony, and at Wittemberg, and so distin^ 
guished himself by his good conduct and talents, that the rector and 
council of the university of the last mentioned town, thought themaehres 
obliged to give a public testimony of these in a letter of foUcitation. 

"Amo, skilled m the knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan^oagea, 
delivered with success, private lectures on philosophy, which are 
highly praised in the same letter. In a syllabus, published by the 
Dean otthe Philosophical Faculty, it is said of this learned negrcKthat 
having examined the systems of ancients and modems^ he selectea and 
taught all that was best of them.'' 

L'lSLET GBOPFROT. 

" L'Islet Geoffrey, a mulatto, is an officer of artillery and gaaidiaii 
of the Depot of Maps and plans of the Isle of France. The twentjr- 
third of Au^st, 1786, he was named correspondent of the academy of 
sciences. He is acknowledged as such in the Connoisance dei Umpt 
for the year 1791, published m 1789, by this learned society, to whom 
Lislet regularly transmitted meterorological observations and some- 
times hydrographical journals. 

''His map oi the Isles of France and Reunion; delineated according 
to astronomical observations, the geometric^ operations of La Caille, 
and particular plans was pubUshed in 1797, year 5, by order of the 
minister of marine. A new edition corrected from drawings tranmutted 
by the author, was published in 1802, year 10, it is the b^ map of 
those isles that has yet appeared. 

^ In the almanac of the Isle of France, which I have not been able 
to find at Paris, Lislet has inserted several memoirs, and amone others 
tiie description of Pitrebot, one of the highest mountains of uie isle. 
This fact was communicated to me by M. Aubert du Petit Thouarsy 
who resided ten years in the colony. 

" Yet this man never visited the continent to improve his taste and 
acquire knowledge. He has strutted against the obstacles created 
by the prejudices of the country. U is reasonable to suppose that he 
would have performed more if 'brought, in his youth, to Europe, and 
breathing the atmosphere of the learned, he had found around him 
sometfains which would have powerfully stimulated his curiosity and 
fructifiedlus genius. 

"Some person belonging to the expedition of Captain Baudin, in- 
formed me, that Lislet bavins established a scientific society at the 
Isle of France, some whites refused to be members, merely beciMW9 its 
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^Minder was a black. Have they not proved by their conduct that they 
were unworthy of this honor ?" 

JAMES DERHAM. 

*' James Derham, originally a slave at Philadelpliia, was transferred 
by his master, to a physician, who gave him a subaltern employment, 
as a preparer of drugs. During the American war, he was sold by 
this physician to a surgeon, and by the surgeon, to Doctor Robert 
Dov^ of New Orleans. Learned in languages, he speaks with facility, 
• English, French and Spanish. In 178S, at the age of twen^-one 
years, he became the most distinguished physician at New Orleans. 
*I conversed with him on medicine,' says Dr. Rush, 'and found him 
V€iy learned. I thought 1 could give him information concerning the 
treatment of diseases, but I learned more from him than he could 
expect from me.' " 

THOMAS FULLER. 

** Thomas Fuller, bom in Africa, and residing at the distance of 
ibar miles from Alexandria, in Yir^nia, not knowing how to read or 
write, excited surprise by tlie facility with which he performed the 
, most difficult calculations. Of the different methods employed to put 
his talents to the proof, we select the following : One day he was 
asked, how many seconds of time have elapsed since the birth of an 
individual, who nad lived seventy years, seven months and as many 
days ? In a minute and a half he answered the question. One or 
the interrogators took his pen, and after a long calculation, pretended 
that Fuller was deceived — that the number he mentioned was too 
great. No, replied the negro, the error is on your side, for you have 
K»r^tten the leap years. His answer is found to be correct. We 
are indebted for this information to Dr. Rush, a man equally respected 
in Europe and America. " 

BANNAKER. 

** Benjamin Bannaker, a negro of Maryland, established in Phila- 
ddphia, without any other encouragement than his passion for acquir- 
ing knowledge, without books, except the works of Ferguson, ana the 
teoles of Tobias Mayer, apphed himself to astronomy. He published 
almanacs for the years 1794, and 1795, in 8vo. at Philadelphia, in 
which are calculated and exhibited the different aspects of the planets, 
a table of the motions of the sun and moon, their risings and settings, 
and the courses of the bodies of the planetry system." 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 

Francis Williams, the son of negro parents, was bom in Jamaica 
about the beginning of the 18th century. By the patronage of the 
Duke of Montague he was sent to England and educated at th^ 
University of Cambridge, where he made respectable proficiency in 
mathematics. While in En^and he wrote a ballad commencing 

" Welcome, welcome, brother debtor," 
wldcfa became so popular that certain individuals attempted, thou^ 
msaocesafully, to wrest from him the honor of its authorship. 
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Retunung to Jamaiba he opened a school in which he taught 
and mathematicfl. He wrote poems in Latin, a specimen of wluch 
may be seen in the work of M. Gregoire, with a translation by Long, 
the historian of Jamaica. If this poem were devoid of talent it would 
hardly have found a pla(^ and been honored with a translationy in a 
history of Jamaica which betrayed no special antipathy to slavery. 

GUSTAYUS VASSA. 

Gustavus Yassa, or Olaudah Equiano by his African name^ was 
bom in the vale of Essaka, in Benin, about the year 1745. At the 
age of twelve he was torn from his native land by the robben^ and 
add in Barbadoes. Thence he was carried to Virginia, where he 
became the property of an English Ueutenant, in whose service he saw 
England and took part in several naval expeditions. After the peace 
he was carried back to the West Indies as a slave, where with the 
consent of his new master he set up as a merchant, with a capital of 
three pence, and after a long course of various fortune on vanoiiB 
shores, amassed sufficient to purchase his liberty. He continued to 
traverse the ocean and was the subject of many remarkable eacwpm 
and adventures. He embraced Christianity and at last settled in 
En^and after a wandering and eventful life pf 30 years. About 1781, 
he published a narrative of his life, which we are assured by the meet 
respectable testimony was written by himsel£ It has been well Odn- 
pared in regard to its style to the admirable and well known woik of 
Daniel de Foe. His muItipUed adventures are narrated with such 
native simplicity and such appropriate circumstantinlity, that'tfaey can 
never fail to secure readers. The book had gone Cn ou^ nine flditioiMi 
in Blngland, as early as 1791. It has been repeatedly republished in 
America. To the last edition by Mr. Isaac Knapp, of Boston, sold at 
the Anti-Slavery offices, we wodd refer the reader for a fuller acqtiain- 
tance with a man whom he cannot fail to love for the excellence of hie 
heart, if he does not admire the brilliancy of lus intellect 

IGNATIUS SANCHO. 

Ignatius Sancho was bom of a slave mother during the "middle 
passage," or voyage from Africa. Arriving at Garthagena, he wts 
baptized by a priest who gave him the name of Ignatius. At the age 
of two years he was carried to England by his master, and given to 
three young ladies residing at Greenwich, who bestowed upon him hie 
surname in token of some fancied similitude to the squire of the fiunoue 
knight of La Mancha. His life was chequered witii vicissituiee Teiy 
far from bemig; favorable to the faigheet devebpemeot of his intdtoet 
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He tived however to be his own master and to associate on terms of 
equality Mrith characters who figured in the front rank of the literature 
of the age ; among whom were Gairick and Sterne. His letters were 
published in London, in two octavo volumes. Jefferson, as required 
by Ins theory of African inferiority, criticises them harshly. Other 
very rei^ctable writers have so far differed with him, as to allow them 
& place only second to the best specimens of epistolary composition. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting two letters from 
the works of Sterne, which will perhaps give the reader some due to 
the merits of the controversy. 

IgnoHus Sancho to Mr, Sterne, 1766. 

** Reverend Sir, — It would be an insult on your humanity, (or per- 
haps look like it,} to apologize for the liberty 1 am taking — ^I am one 
of those people whom the vulgar and illiberal call ne^oes. — ^The first 
part of my life was rather unlucky as I was placed m a famOy who 
judged ignorance the best and only security for obedience — A little 
reading and writing I got by unwearied application.— rThe latter part 
of my life has been through God's blessing, truly fortunate — having 
spent it in the service of one of the best and greatest families in the 
kingdom — my chief pleasure has been books — ^philanthropy I adore. — 
How very much, good sir, am I (amon^t millions) indebted to you 
for the character of your amiable uncle Toby ! — I declare I would 
walk ten miles in the dog-days to shake hands with the honest corpo- 
ral. — ^Your sermons have touched me to the heart, and I hope have 
amended it, which brings me to the point. — ^In your tenth discourse, is 
tlus very afiTecting passage,— 'Consider how great a part of our 
species in all a^es down to this — have been trod under the feet of 
cruel and capncious tyrants, who would neither hear their cries nor 
pity their distresses — consider slavery — what it is — how bitter a 
draught — and how many milhons are made to drink of it'— Of all 
my ftvorite writers not one has drawn a tear in favor of my miserable 
black brethren — exce(>ting yourself— and the humane author of Sir 
George Ellison. — ^I think you will forgive me ; I am sure you will 
applaud me for beseeching }rou to give one half hour's attention to 
doYery as it is this day practised in our West Indies. — ^The subject 
hajidled in your striking manner would ease the yoke (perhaps) of 
many — ^but if only of one — gracious God ! what a feast to a benevo- 
lent heart! and sure I am, you are an epicurean in acts of charity. — 
You who are universally read and as universally admired — ^you could 
not faiL Dear sir, thiuK in me you behold the uplifted hands of thou- 
sands of my fellow Moors, (jrrief, jou patheticallv observe, is elo- 
quent; figure to yourself their attitudes; hear their supplicatmg 
addresses! alas! you cannot refuse.— Humanity must comply — ^m 
winch hope I beg permission to subscribe myself. L S." 

From Mr. Sterne to Ignatius Sancho. 

Coxwotdd, July 87, I7M. 
These is a strange oobcidence Sanclio^ in the little events {td wdS 
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datolated by seven years of fierce and complicated dvil war, bk whkk 
all the bad passions of human nature had burst into the wildest madttflU 
tiiat oppression could possibly drive to, and had been ui^ed on in flue 
work of destruction by the most powerful foreign influence. Wcne 
materials for the establishment of peace, industry and good gyrm^ 
ment could not well be imagined. Yet, Toussaint not only succeeded 
in governing the country, but he succeeded in attaching to himsdf all 
the parties and castes into which its distracted inhabitants woe divided. 
It was this very success which doubtless stirred up against fann the 
wrath of Napoleon, leading to the suspicion, whidi was contrary to fiMt, 
diat it was his design to make the country independent of Franca 

The disgraceful expedition under Le Clerc is said to have been 
urged upon Bonaparte by the whites who were dissatisfied wifli flie 
loss of their slaves ; but these whites it would seem, were diiefly those 
who had fled to France. Those who remained on the island tiB 
Toussaint rose to the government were mostly satisfied with the 
system of free labor, which under his administration was more pnfit- 
able than the old slavery. On this point we have the best testhnony 
that could be wished. The historian who was employed to lull iSbn 
French people, salve the wounded fame and pride of Bonaparte ibr the 
defeat of Le Clerc and Rochambeau, and drown the cries of the 
widows and orphans of 60,000 Frenchmen, assigns the disafibetion of 
the whites in the colony itself, as one great reason of the fiulure. Eb 
says ; "it would seem to have been the natural course to oiguuM 
into a national guard the inhabitants who were found in die towqi on 
the arrival of the army ; but there was not a man jn whom any 
dence could be placed. The majoriiy of the inhabUants qf the 
hoed the government of Toussaint, because he had gorgkd IAm 
riches,^ Again, in excusing Rochambeau for the same failure losfai 
himself of the aid of the colonial whites, he says, *' It may be said ftr 
him, that he could not, any more than Captain-General Le Clen^ pttt 
confidence in the tohites, the majority of the inhabitants of the 
mourning, I repeat it, for the regime of Toussaint, which had 
ftwm."* I 

Toussaint is represented by those who knew him well and had ■» 
motive to over-rate his powers or lus virtues, as a man of deep aagusity I 
and untiring activity, veracious to a proverb ; humane and aflbctioDite ; i 
extremely temperate ; and remarkably exalted above the vanity wliidi 
prgudioe affirms to be characteristic of his race. He slept litik^ •!» 

* See the alionsaid work of DeLattie, pages 84, j87. | 
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qpaxm^y, drank nothing but water, and habitually tired Gve aecraliiiM 
in the transaction of his official business. In war he conquered by the 
fixresight of his comlnnations and the odenty of his movements. In 
peace he repressed opposition by listening to complaints, and making 
it the interest of all parties to uphold the law. The same author, to 
whom we have already referred, in describing the system of Toussaint 
in regard to the former slaves, who were required by law to work, 
says *' they had a fourth part of the produce, loAtdk was too muehJ'* 

iSo it seems he not only enriched the citizens of the towns, but the 
laborers. 
^ Such was the man whom Bonaparte resolved to crush. But mark, 
^ bow he trusted to lying and treacheiy rather than to the valor of hie 
t bravest veterans. Le Clerc invaded St Domingo with double the 
aamber of men Toussaint had then at command.* Yet he gained 
1^ nothing in the field. At last by deceitful proclamations and Frendi gold 
> he allayed apprehension and cut the nerves of resistance, till Toussaint, 
w too honest to fathom the deceit of his foe, retired from public life to his 
I (i3antation, upon the pledged faith of France that his peace should not 
I be disturbed. His sword was no sooner sheathed than he found hin^ 
jt self a prisoner on the way to France. If the treatment of Napoleon 
7 at St. Helena showed how much Europe feared his power, what are 
f - we to say of the confinement and starvation of Toussaint in the castle 
I of Joux? 

t^ HeNUT BoTDf was bom a slave in Kentucky. Of imposing stature^ 

^l weU-knit muscles, and the countenance of one of nature's noblemen, at 

I the age of eighteen he had so far won the confidence of his master, that 

I : he not only consented to sell him the right and title to his fi:eedom, bat 

i ~, gtve him his own time to earn the money. With a general pass fixm 

I • hbi master, Henry made his way to the Kanawha salt works, celebrated 

■ l as the place where Senator Ewing of Ohio, chopped out his ef^Hcsfioii 
■I with his axe ! And there, too, with his axe, did Henry Boyd chop out 
d' ymUkerty, By perfomung double labor, he got double wages. In the 

day-time he swung his axe upon the wood, and for half the night he 

■ tended the boiling salt kettles, sleejnng the other half by their side. AAw 
B haviffg accumulated a sufficient sum, he returned to his master and 



1 * De Lattre himself confesses that Toussaint had never more than sixteen 
jT thousand men . 

- t This accomit is taken from the Hpe of a friend who resided in (^dnnatt 
^■es years ago, and had good opfxntnnity to know the flicti. 
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paid it over for hid freedom. He next apptied himself to leun the tnc 
cf a carpenter and joiner. Such was his readiness to acquire the m 
of tools, that he soon qualified himself to receive the wages of a jounMn 
man. In Kentucky, prejudice does not forbid master mechanics t 
teach colored men their trades. 

He now resolved to quit the dominions of slavery and try his fixtOH 
in a free states and accordingly directed his steps to the city of Gb 
dnnad. The journey reduced his purse to the last quarter qf a Mt 
but with his tools on his back and a set of muscles that wdl knew ha 
to use them, he entered the city with a light heart Little did he dvw 
of the reception he was to meet. There was work enou^ to be doi 
in his line, but no master- workman would employ **a nigger J*' Di 
after day did Heniy Boyd oflfer his services from shop to shop, but i 
often was he repelled, genoially with insult, and once with a kidL i 
last he found the shop of an Englishman, too recently arrived to uiidt 
stand the grand peculiarity of American feeling. This man put a pin 
into his hand and asked him to make proof of his skilL " This is in bi 
order," ^d Boyd, and with that he gave the instrument certain nk 
professional knocks with the hammer till he brought it to suit his pm 
ticed eye. " Enough," said the Englishman, ''I see yon can use took 
Boyd, however, proceeded to dress a board in a very able and wod 
manhke manner, while the joume3rmen from a long line of benolii 
gathered round with looks that bespoke a deep personal interest in tl 
matter. " You may go to work," said the master of the shopi' li^ 
^ad to employ so good a workman. The words had no sooner li 
his mouth, than his American journeymen, unbuttoning their aproa 
called, as one man, for the settlement of their wages. " What, wfa^ 
said the amazed Englishman, ** what does this mean ?" ** It 
that we will not work with a nigger,^ repticd the journeymen. ** 
he is a first-rate workman." " But we won't stay in the same dbi 
with a nigger. We are not in the habit of working with niggtUk 
** Then I will build a shanty outside, and he shall work in tbiA 
^ No, no ; we won't work for a boss who employs niggers. Pmj im« 
and we'll be off." The poor master of the shop turned with a 4« 
pairing look to Boyd — '< You see how it is, my friend, my workm 
will all leave me. I am sorry for it, but I can't hire you." Eveo i 
this repulse our adventurer did not despair. There might still I 
mechanics in the outskirts of the city who had too few joumeymeD t 
be bound by their prejudices. His quarter of a dollar had long aim 
disappeared , but by carrying a traveller's trunk or taming his hn 
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I to UMf chance job he contrived to exist till he had made appticatkn to 
etwy carpoitw and joiner in the dty and its Eobmbs. Mi me wouU 
Mfiiey Mm. By this time the iron of prejudice, more galling than any 
dung he had ever known of slavery, had entered his sou!. He walked 
down on the river's bank below the city, and throwing himself upon 
the groond, gave way to an agony of (despair. Ue had found himself 
the object of universal contempt; Ins plans were all frustrated, his 

i hopes dadhed, and his dear-bought freedom made of no effect ! By 
such trials weak minds are prostrated in abject and slavish servility, 
stronger ones are made the enemies and depredators of society, and 
^ it is only the highest class of moral heroes that come off like gold from 
!| the fumaoa Of this class, however, was Heniy Boyd. Recovering 
4 from bis d^ection, he surveyed the brawny muscles that strung his 

rhereulean limbs. A new design rushed into his mind, and new reso- 
latkm filled his heart He sprang upon his feet and walked firmly 
and rapidly towards the city, doubtless with aspirations that might 
have 6tted the words of the poe^ 

" Thy spirit Independence let me share^ 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.*^ 

The first object which attracted his " eagle eye," on reaching the 
city, was one of the huge river boats laden with pig-iron, drawn up to 
^ die landing. The captain of this craf\ was just inquiring of the mer- 
K dunt who owned its contents for a hand to assist in unloading ft 
' * I am the very fellow for you," said Boyd, stripping off his coat, 
^ ralfing up his sleeves and laying hold of the work. " Yes, sure enough, 
f that U the very fellow for you," said the merchant The resolution 

* and alacrity of Boyd interested him exceedingly, and during the four 
** or fivadays whilst a flotilla of boats were discharging their cargoes of 
Ik pig-iron with unaccustomed despatch, he became familiar with his his- 
i' toiy, with the exception of all that pertained to his trade, which Boyd 
'I; thought proper to keep to himself In consequence, our adventurer 
\^ nesKt found himself promoted to the portership of the mcrchant'is store, 
y a poet which he filled to great satisfection. He had a hand and a 
^ head for every thing, and an occasion was not long wanting to prove 
I it A joiner was engaged to erect a counter, but failing by a drunken 
t froie, die merchant was disappointed and vexed. Rather in passion 

• tfian in earnest he turned to his fiiithful porter — "Here, Henry, you 
*f- can do almost any thing, why can't you do this job ?" "Pe^mps I 
«; coold, sir, if I had my tools and the stufl^" was the reply. "Your 
J tools !•* exclaimed the merchant in suiprise, for till now he knew^ 
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nolhuig of his trade.- Boyd explained that be had learned the trade of 
a carpeoter and joaier, and had no objection to tijr the job. The 
merchant handed him the money, and told him to make as good a 
counter as he could. The work was done with audi promptitiide, 
judgment and finish, that his employer broke off a oootract for the 
erection of a large firame warehouse which he was lixmt doang with 
the same mechanic who had disappointed him in the matter of the 
counter, and gave the job to Henry. The money was iiuniahed and 
Boyd was left to procure the materials and boss the job at his own dis- 
cretion. This he found no difficulty in doing, and what is remarkable, 
among the numerous journeymen whom he employed, were some of 
tho very men who took off their aprons at his appearance in the 
Englishman's shop ! The merchant was so much pleased with his new 
warehouse, that he proceeded to set up the intelligent builder in the 
exercise of his trade in the city. Thus Henry Boyd found himself 
raised at once almost beyond the reach of the prejudice whieh had 
well-nigh crushed him. He built houses and accumulated propoty. 
White journeymen and apprentices were glad to be in his em^oyment 
and ix) sit at his table. He is now a wealthy mechanic, living in his 
own house in Cincinnati, and his enemies who have tried to supplant 
him have as good reason as hie friends to know that he is a man of 
sound judgment and a most vigorous intellect 

Without having received a day's schooling in his life, Henry Boyd 
is wdl read in history, has an extensive and accurate kno^Hedgs of 
geography, is an excellent arithmetician, is well informed in politics 
having been for several years a regular subscriber to several of die 
best newspapers published at the west He is truly public spirited 
and is remarkable for his morality, generosity and all those tnits 
which mark a noble character. 

Mechanics, who we trust compose a considerable part of our readeis, 
will understand what power of mind it required to vault at onoe fitm 
the bottom to the top of their ladder. Where is the white man wfm 
can boast a more difficult performance ? Where is the white m*n, of 
this or any other age or country, who has shown more decision or 
energy of character ? And let it be observed that the narrative iUos- 
trates the vincibility as well as the strength of American prejndi 
against color. 



iCJ^Ebivmg, in this tract, drawn but slightly on the resouiQe» withm 
marrMch we hope to resume the subject on some future occasion. 
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{Cfontinued /rem page 12.) 

TKUmOKT or THE RCY. ROBERT J. BRECKBNKIDGK, — Of BMttUn, 

** What is slavery ?" savs Mr. B. <* we repl^, it is tliat condition en* 
loroed by the laws Ok one half tlie States of this confederacy, in whii^lt 
one porUoQ of the oonununity, called masters, is allowed such pov a 
0ver another portion, called alaves, aa IsL To deprive them of tno ear 
tire earnings of Jieir labor, except onlvao much as is necessary to con:- 
tinue labor itself, by continuins healthful existence, thus committing 
clear rMery. — ^2d. To reduce them, to the necessity of universal con- 
cobioage, by denying to them the rights of marriage ; thus breaking 
up the dearest reiations.of life, and encouraging muversal prostitution. 
' !kL To deprive them of the means and opportunities of moral and in- 
tellectual culture. 4th. To s«*t up between parents and their children 
*n authoritv higher than the impulse of nature and the laws of God. 
which breaks up the authority of the father over his own pffipring, ana 
at pleasure separates the mother, at a returnless distance, from her 
child ; thus abrG^ting the dearest laws of nature,; thus otUragin^ M 
decency and jusHee^ and degrading and ojppreesing thousands tmon thoU' 
Mttnds of b^gs ereated like themselves, m the image of the Most Uig^ 
God. This is slavery, as it is pajlt s;<hijbited in evert Slavs 
State." ^ 

TESTIMOVT of rev. JOHN WBSLET^. 

"Tliey (the slaves) are reduced to a state scarce any way preferable 
to beasts of burden. Their sleep is very short, their labor continual and 
above tbdr strength, so that death sets many ot them at liberty before 
Miey have lived out half their days. They are attended bv overseers, 
who, if they think them dilatory, or any thing not so well done as it 
should be, whip them unmercifully ; so that vou may see their bodies 
long after weaied and scarred fh>m the shonlaer to the waist 

** As to the punishment inflicted on them, they frequently geld them, 
or cAiop off half a foot ! after they are whipped uU th^ are raw all ooer^ 
some put pepper.and stdt upon them ; seme drop malted wax upon their 
Mn, othen cut off their ears."'^ — Wesley's Thoughts an Slavery^ page S. 

Wesley's testimony has refiuence to American slavery as well ^ 

West Indian* as will be seen by the context He had travelled much 

in Virginia^ the Carolinas^ and Georgia. — ^E^ 

TESTIMONY OF AMOS WEAVER, Esq.— 0/«Yorf/k CardUno, 
''Many of them (the slaves) are under t|i<) control of cruel and iv- 
Unlless masierSf (roro whom they receive much inhuman tkuseJ* — Baa 
Weenar's Oration dej&aered in Guilford Co,, JV! C, 1829. 

J TESTIMONY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON,*-^ slovsholdar. 

In his published correspondence he ezdaims: "What an inoom* 
prebensilite machine is man ! who can endure toil, famine, stripes, iiii* 
prisonment, and death itsdf, in vindication of bis own hberty, and tiio 
next moment be deaf to all those motives whose power supported baa 
through his trial, and inflict on his fellow-men a bondage, one haw of 

. * Only Uwt weel( !tfr. I<ewifl Ti^ypan received a letter from Montgomery, 
Alabama, rigiied, " Thomas Ogletfiorpe,*' ccntaininr a negroes ear cot off «i«wA 
to hiH head— It was sent to Mr. T. in mock cotUj^SEMmX \a >&» vflncoi ^ ^^m^ 
«MUMofatalitkML— £(L .w. 
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wkUk it frmght mih more ndttry, than mgu of that which he rose In 
idbclUon to oppose. .... When the measure of thdr tears shall be fidl 
^-when their groans shall have involved heaven itseli' in ciarkD eas 
doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their distrus, and by difius- 
ing light and UberaUty among thdr t^tpresworsy or at length, bj his ez^ 
terminating diunder, manifest his attention to the things ctfthis world, 
and that they are not left to the guidance of a blind fiitality." 

TESTIMONT OF KEV. J. D. PAXTON, 

Ji native of Virginia, once a professor in a southern eoUege, mil cfuentff 
pastor of the eongregaiwn at Hmnpden Sydney eoUege, Va., and jar 
many years a slaoehoider—-wno of UanviUe, Ky, 

''There is, and, while human nature remains what it is, there will be, 
much oppression and hard dealing towards slaves. .... The unkind, 
the unfeeling, the fault-finding, uie cruel, the selfish, the passionate^ 
yea, that whole class of persons, in whom the evil passions predomi- 
nate over the good, have, in their slaves, objects on which these dispo- 
sitions may bo duilv employed Even Mith those that, on the 

whole, are kind to their slaves, thin^ often take place, that may go 
to make the life of the slave miserable. .... Such is the genertd feeling 
towards slaves, that conduct towards them will hartuy be noHeed, 

which, if done to a white man, would piodu; e no little scandal 

All who arc acquainted with ncojro slavery know, that there a^e many 
cases in whicli the condition of tlie slave is most hardy where the labor 
is severe and oppressive, the food and clothing both in kind and quan- 
tity not what it ought to be ; where the labors and toils of life seldom 

meet with any approbation Where oppressumSf and injuries, 

and torongSf arc the natural results of a system, it is not enough that 
we ourselves do not oppress." 

TESTIMONY OF A GENTLEMAN CONNECTED WITO A SOUTHERN 

UNIVERSITY, 

Who vsent to the south a few years since, violent in his oppositifM to 

abditionists. 

"The spirit of slavery is the »pmio/Aetf. There can be no mistake 
in that It is allied to that of fiends. It breathes nothing mtd can breathe 
nothing but the bitterness of the bottomless pit. It withers with its fetid 
breath every pcntimcnt of generosity and iencrolence, every manly sifin- 
pathy and kind emotion, and generates and fosters as in a hot bed every 
hateful passion, with misery, suffering,wretchedness,poUifHon, and death, 
temporal and eternal. There is no crime in the calendar of iniquity 
that in enormity and malignity can claim kindred to slavery. 1 feel 
nK>st deeply on this subject, for my soul is sick and my cor is' pained 
with what I see of it every day I live — with the spirit I see it producing. 
It has no sympathy with the spirit of piety. It cannot have any 
alliance with tho meek, kind, forgiving, and benevolent spirit of the 

gpepel 

'*You can anticipate the e\ils of slavery from what I have said. 
Children, instead of bein^ subjected to discipline, and taught the con- 
trol aftbctnaelvcs and their evil paesions, aUi^nt fxam Infancy becqmo 
pettjr /jfTonts, and grow up in the udaVg|Biice<^ yftanii^f mxkiQ^tVatei^ 
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pMe, haiifi|htineflt| and cmel^; and wiMit can jtm cspect from micli 
men, b*itine character I hare representod? Yoa know it b a conmion 
truth, at tka North, that the wofat atodenCa at our eoUagea am from 
the South. I can readily see why it ia aa JmquU wot Ireaf a dof 
ikM I hM,m»J au W9 JeUam Uitiifl ir§iied ev€r$ imu I hadalwava 
auppoaed that the family of a. Southern phmter bad withtn itall tha 
ebinenta of happineae, re6iieroen|t, and oomfiMt; but I waa moat 
giandly mistaken. There ia much that ia gaudyt 9od much of tha 
extamaU of happiaeBS ; but it ia the laat place that I would go tO| to 
be happy ; witn outward ahow and aptendor, there is the ooanKueaa 
and groasnesa of cruettsf, ungocenuAU jNwnoai, and mrbUrmf/ pmatr/^ 

TBSTmONT OF AST. OKOaQB WSITBnBLB, 

/« « Utter written hf him in Chvrgiu^ mud addressed to the tkmehdden 
qf Marfjimd, VirgMa^ ^ertk and South Carolina, and Creorgia, te 
1739.— ;9ee BenexePs ^Appeal to €heat BrUtdn and her coUmtesJ* 

<< As I lately passed throu^ your Provinces on m^ way hither, I 
was sensibly tou«;hed with a leUow-feeliog of the misenes <a the poor 
negroes. ^ , 

"Sure I am, it is sinful to use Ibem as bad, nay worse than if thej 
were brutes ; and whatever particular exceptions there may be, (aal 
would charitabty hope there are some) I fear the generality of you that 
own negroes, ore liable to suck a charge ; fo your slaves, I believe^ 
work as hard, if not harder than the horses whereon you ride. These^ 
after they have done their work, are fed and taken proper care of; but 
many ne£;roe8, when wearied with labor, in your plantations, have 
been obliged to grind their own com, after they relum home. Your 
dogs are caressed and fondled at your tables ; but your slavea, who 
are fix^quouUy styled dogs, or beasis, have not ait equal miiHegu 
The^ «re scarcekapermiUtSi toj^iek up the crumbs which fall from thkr 
maslera' tMe, ?iot k> mention what numbers have been gtv^i up to 
the inhuman usage of cruel tashmasterSf who by their unrelenting 
scourges, have ploughed their backs and made k>ng funows, and at 
leng^ brought them to tke gravel 

" When passing along, iTiave viewed your plantations cleared and. 
cultivated, many spacious houses built, and the ownen of them ffuing 
sumptuously evei^^ dav. My blood baa frequently almost run com 
within me, to oonnder now many of your slaves bad neither convenient 
food to eat, nor proper raiment to put on, notwithstanding most of tha 
comforts you en;oy are solely owing to their ind^igobU Ubora ! 

" The Scripture save, < Thou shall not muxxU the ox that traadOh s«| 
the comJ Does God care for oxen ? And will he not also care for 
tiiie negroes? Undoubtedly he will <Go to, now, ye rich men, 
weep and howl for the miseries that shall come upon.' Behold tha 
protnaionqfthe poor negroes^ who haoe reaped down your fidds, which ia 
iy you denied lAem, ceibtb ; and the cries of them which haie reaped, 
are entered iaUo the ear of the Loan or Sabaoth I ! ! • 

** God is the same to-day as he was yesterday, and will continue tha 
flame for over. Hb does not reject the prayer or Ihepoor and deati* 
tuta; nor diaregard the cry of the meanest negro. TbeUoad^fikmii^ 
§pUi for these many uforf, in your respecttoa yminicts^^vWl aM«a4>iEt >»^ 
aigaimti paul fr 1 
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EFFECTO OF COLOIflZATION. 

ef thoM wlkNn I now addrew aie Mquainted wUh ttaoj 
pvticalan «f the ImAorj of the ookmbetion ivUeh has t^ea pho 
within the lut three eentmieB. The miein haa been pot nito opera- 
tion and eopported hj the natiooa ef nirepe, to the manife at injaxj of 
the natives er Amenca, Afnca, and oAer parts of the worid. AAbt 
noticing some ef these, tiie DoAbt proeeeded — Id the-beguming of tha 
kst oentni3% the Eon^iean oolony in Afiiea was confined to within a 
few miles of Cape Town. From mat period it has advanced, till it 
now includes many mon aquaie fopliis tinn are tabe feand in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. If a traveller, who had visited that oootntiy 
twenty-five years ago, were to take his stand on the banks of the 
Koiakama nver, ana ask what bad become of the natives whom he 
saw there on his former visit ; if he took his stand on the banks of the 
Sunday river, and looked ibrward to acoonUy seventy nules in breadth, 
before him, he mig^t ask the same question : if he were to take ins 
stand again on the Fish river, and there extend his views to CafTraria, 
he might ask the same question jand were he to take his stand upon 
the snow mountain caH^ Graan^Reinet^ (he would have bdbre him a 
country containing forty tiliousand square ndles,}. — and ask wha« was 
tlie immense concourse that he saw there twenty-five, years ago^ no 
man could tell him where they were." 

The colonists of Liberia are taking the li^ course to produce the 

same stale of things in Western Africa. 

In August, 183j5^ the dtinns of Monrovia, enacted aaa hiw,* ** that 
all Kroomen residing at Krootown, on that side of the Mesnredo river, 
■ball pay aniiiiaHy to the town of Monrovia, the sum of onO dollar ana 
My cents, and do otty kind of fatigue dutv required by the president 
of the town- council ;" and further, that all Kroomen coming there to- 
veside, " shall report themselves within five days to the president of 
the town council, and receive a certificatc^sranting them permistkn 
to reside (not in Monrovia but even) in ELrootown — ^for wfakh they 
■hall pay the sum of one dolkr and nfly cents ; and idl ne^ectmg to 
oomply with this resolution shall, on eonvktioiL pay the sum of two 
dollars and leave the settlement ; and in ease of fauure to pay (he fineu 
■hall be compelled: to do public labor until the fine is satisfiled ;" ana 
not these only, bat "&at aH othir natives, not in the employment oT 
the colonists of the town. mHoU, when called upon-by proper authority, 
do fatigae d«ty of ANT NATURE, that may be assigned them." 



COLONIZATION AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Some ddvoeate colonisation in the hope that it will put an end to ft* 

African slave-trade. They say it has driven the slave-trade from soiim 

linndre4 nules of the coast What if it have ? Are there any iewes 

d^vm bfooi^ from Africa for that? And what assoiiBoe hava m 

* AMtaaKeporikott,toillM>\M^ 
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ttmi the ooloDj itodfi wbeo ffoym, J^.f^i injepepdept, will not kXkm 
the example of CluMaji li^tylaud,' ind Cliriatiim'Virgoiia, and tfaa 



ClHutian cmpitd of oar own ChoftMui land, and set up a trade in tlio 
bodies and souls of its own citizens 7-HNr in the '^ menials ** that it may 
buy of the heathen 7 In doing flg» it woiUd on^ imitate the example 
of the Hon. Bushrod Washingteo^ obb ef the Pmadnii of the Colo- 
nization Society, who sold a htigOBttnOicr of sisririnto the hopden 
bondage of the remote Soatb. 



THE RUM.TRAINS IN LIBERIA. 

What the cargoes of vessds tradii^ to Liberia, are- mi|de vp of m«j 
be seen by the foUoii:ing adfOftisanents^ firom.tbe Liboia Hcnrald. 



No.l. March S9,18n. 
" C. M. WARING *F. TAJLQR 
Offer for sale tlie cano of the Scheonsr 
Olive from LiYerpool. 
500 KegB of Powder, 
fiOO MaskeU» 
150 Cutlasses, 
10 Bags Shot, 
10 Puncheons Rum. 
3 do. Branay, 
SO Casks of Pale Ale, 
10 do. Brown Stout,* Ac At, 



Vo,%. Sepl.7,18n. 

a M. WAEINO offer* for sale til* 
cano of the Sshooner OUve of LiTer- 
pooL 

n doc Uk. handled spear-p<dnted 
Knives, 
l^iim best niMket Flints, 

164 bunches dark straw beads, 

9S3 pounds black pound do. 
. Mft do. white do. 
1,107 galUma of Rum, 

SSOkefsOfPlDWder, 

IMM^Hkets. 



INFLUENCE OF A COLONY UPON A MISSION. 

Messrs. Wilson and Wynkoop, in sdectmg a site ibr a mission set* 
tlement near Cape Palmas^ chose to be half a .mile distant from the 
oolony, and remarii, **ti is troe we bad very senons doubts as to the 
expediency of taking any msasores ftr the immediatB erection of the 
bouse in the nei^boifaood of the colony '; first, Horn apprehension that 
the colcmy mi^^t embarrass our fotnif eflStrts ibr the improvement of 
the natives ; and in the second place^ we had i^Kn, lest, in case of any 
contest between the colonists and the nativM^ the latter might be 
tempted to destroy it, situated as it would be out of the protection of 
the colony. Any apprehension, however, tint might be entertained 
of violence to a missionaiy establishment fiom tiie nati¥es, would be 
greatly rdieved by the consideration, that they manifested a strong 
desire for the education of their chikhen,«ndtMlooftaS thi pdna iss 
MuU toimpruithemindqftheiangimd Mi people wUh ihifad,that 
Hu miitim Uto ht entirely distinct from tU ecfi»% andvfiUli ideni^ 
wiih th$ kUerettM tf the iMtJDM."— MntiOKART Hkrald^ JonOv l^H. 
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BOPE FOR THE OFPRESteD. 



L Tbov glorious Sun, of old 

Crowned monarch of the Ay^ 
And ■Cany hoflle, thia hold 
Your nightly watch on hii^ 
Your courses siure 
And fires shall ceaso— I 

But righteousness 
Shall stm endiiE«i ^ 

S. Thus saith th^ eternal Ood, ] 

"Ye men that heed my law, ' 

Heed not the tyranrs rod, t 

Nor dose your lips m wwof^ \ 

For soon shall sfide 

His ha^^y feet— i 

The mom shall eat i 

EQs blooming pride.'* 

I 

S. Awake in mueety, . 

Arm that, in c&ys of yore^ I 

Asunder cled the sea, 

And led thy ransom'd o^ei; — 

Thy ransom'd now 

. To Zion's home 

Shall sinang come 
With joyim brow. . 

4L "How could your souls fbrge^* / 

Thus saith the Holy One, 
<< Your Maker's hand that eel 
On hi|^ the stars and suny 
In order wise^ 
His power to show 
To earth below 
And boundless skieel 

& "Whjriearth' oppressor's ngp^ 

Wfakie in my trutn ye stand, 
Your shield, trora age to age^ 
The hoUow of my hand I 
Help'd not in vain. 
The slave doth haste 
The bliss to taste 
Of Freedom's xtiffu 
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6. '^ Th* opprossor shaU give up 

His brutaiizinjff chains, — 
Or drink himseif the cup, 
Which, now his bondman drainC* 
Almighty Power! 
Thj mcrejr abow^ 
Avort the wfo 
Of that dread boor I 



THE SAVIOUR KING, 
rs. huU. 

1. He comes, the King whom earth diaUbl0% 
His robes without a stain; 

He comes to rule in rigfataousneM^ 
And bceak th' of^Measor^ chain. 

2. H& comes to dry the bitter tear. 
And save his humble poor ; — 

His name tlic peopled world shall fear, 
"Vyhile sun and'moQn endure. 

3. He comes like sod refreshing rein 
That clothes the fi ^Ids tn grccm ;' 

Sweet peace and plenty in liia train 
Forcivcr shall be secru 

4. The righteous in liis days 3haU thrive^ 
Spread ouLfMW) se6 to sea; . 

But men of wrong aha«l vainly strive 
From pumsnment to flee. 

5. To him t]lie wilderness shall bow, , , 
While cruel spears and 9\\ ords 

Give place to prunin^nhook and ploa^ 
Witli peace from savage hordes; 

6. To h'm shall all tli« Aafkms riiise 
Their prayer and^tliankful soAg* 

No proud shall pros{)er in his days^ 
No poor shall sufiur wrong. 



■■» ! 
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FOR THE CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR SLAVES. 

1. Gather to yooriolinnneftiiig^ 

Te ^K^ weep for ^^wnian woe; 
God is never tiied of greeting' 

Thoee who sedc hiafiice bdow »— 
Sou^t §9t humbly. 

Rich his mercies ever flow* 

9. Pmy for tiioee in cmd fetters^ 

Bound by avadoe and pride. 
- Pray for those to whom the letten 

God hadi written are denied:— 
Lioid, in vuexcyf 

Break the power thy word to hide. 

3. Pray for sold and banished brodieri^ 
Whom their bartered sisters roouro. 

Pray for broken-hearted mothers 
Froo| their smiling infimts torn ; — 

Giiefo too heavy, 
Grace not helfung, to be borne. 

4 Pray for hearts by bondage bli^btetf 

Till their brutal chains they love. 
Pray for sods that stray benig^ited 

Where the gospel shinee above. 
Oh! renew them 

In thine image, heavenly Dovet 

Bk Pray v^th tears for proud oppre880|% 
Trampling on the trudi the^ hate. 

Fray for reprobate professors 
Hastening to a darker fiite. 

OhI Wtmeicy 
Clieck Uiem ere it Jie loo l«i«, 
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THE LEBERTY OP THE PRESS. 

We iriatk all the •dnuem of abtvery and *< Inoendiaiy PublicatiQR 
BiUs,"i woaU weigh the foUowing words of the Abb^ de La Mennaii : 



"Since the discovery of the art of printing, it has become as imposki 
rible to arrest the difiusion of inteHectualli^t upon the maas of man* 
kind, as it is that of physical. The only efiect of legal prohibitioiM 
is, firstf to oblige writers to modify, not their foundations of thoa^tt, 
but their forms of expressicniy and Utey are only the better understood^ 
because the reader pays a more earnest and wakeful attention ; an^ ' 
secondly, to substitute for the public cixculaition of writings, a clan- 
destine one almost always far more active. The more severe th6 
penalties, the less rijporooaly, except in rare cases, can they be ap- 
plied, and the greater the profits of the fiteiary contraband. Dee^ 
potism has then to struggle not only a^nst the courage of strotf^ 
convictions, but against mercantile cupioity, — both aided oy the favor, 
which always attends persecuted opinions. What, amon^ other 
things, does it propose ? To accredit certain maxims useful to its own 
interests, and to destroy evety contrary principle. Now, to forbid the 
discussion of any doctrine whatever, is enough to give birth in thft 
minds of all to the just persuasion that those who would bar out the 
discussion, are inwardly convinced that they could not sustain an 
examination, and have no faith in their own duth. The very cart 
they take that no one shall attack it, establishes against it a universal 
ana not unfounded prejudice. The pretended right of a power caper 
ble of sustaining itself only by smotnenng human reason, becomes tt 
revolting monstrosity. Moreover, what if the {)rohibition shotdd 
bear upon subjects treated already in nUnkerous writings, — and what 
subject has not been treated, and discussed on every side, within a 
century? Upon subjects intimately connected with tne present state 
of the European people, the ancient writings will be reprinted, and 
everybody will make the application ; the meaning will be put undtt 
a veil — a transparent one, through which it will appear dear and lumi- 
nous to the attentive eye in search (or it : and when it is wished to 
escape this restraint, to attack the fore fiont, and battle with tyranny 
hana to hand, the means will always be found to publisih in one coun- 
try, what cannot be published in another ; for oppression never presses 
equally everywhere at once. Nevertheless, this oppression, constantij 
augmented, will excite such hatred, that the oppressing power, for im 
defence, will be driven into the greatest excesses. Soon after, tber 
eround will tremble ; a confused, noUow sound will be heard ; and 
uen another sound, as of a stone that falls ; — this will be the stone 
which seals the itepvichre of the manf 

De la Serviiude VotUnUdre, ^^Jk t5. 
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DEFTNmON OP SLAVERY. 

Iv the Ctuaitefly Anti-SlaETeiy Mafuine fer April, 1837, is a fbH 

dBacoflSHMi of the Old Testament doctrine of servitude. No persoOy 

who wishes to know what ground abolitionists dahn to hoU, shoidd 

iul to read it The writer, in attempting to answer the question **!» 

. davery from above or from beneath?" in the light of the Bible, fint 

iDquires what slavery ia. The following is the affirmative pait of hia 

definition : — 

Enslaving mkn is redttcino tbsm to articles op propcrtt, 
making free agents goods and chattels, converting persons into tkingsr, 
linking intelligence, accountability, immortality, and personal, inalien- 
able ownership, into mere merchandise. A slave is one held in this 
condition. Sumery is the condition itselfl Slaveholding i» keeping 
men in this condition, subject to these Uabilities, whether the holder 
persotuiUy regards the slave in that light or not Slatededing is tra& 
ndLtng in human ware. A slave is a mere fool for another's use and 
benent In law '* he owns nothing and can acquire noUring.** His 
r^ht to himself is abrogated — his limbs are anothei^s property. If he 
say my hands, my feet, my body, my mind, ujself, they are ngures of 
speech. To use himself far his men good is illegal, a crime. To ke^ 
what he earns is stealing. To take his body into his own keeping is 
insurrection, and incurs outlawry. In a word, the profit of his master 
is made the end of his being, and he a mere means to that end, a mere 
means to an end of which he has no part — a mere instrument for the 
accomplishment of an object into which his interests do not enter, of 

3hich they constitute no portion.* Man sunk to a thing ! the intrinsic 
ement and constituent principle of slavery ; a condition in which men 
are sold, bartered, leased, mortgo^d, bequeathed, inherited, invoiced, 
shipped in cargoes, stored as cc^c^, taken on executions, and knocked 
off at pubUc outcry. Their rights, another's conveniences, their interests, 
serviceable articles or wares on sale, their happiness a househola 
utensil or plaything, as best suits the humor of the hour — their death- 
leas nature, conscience, social afifections, sympathies, hopes, marketable 
commodities ! Wo repeat it, the reduction of persons to things ; not 
robbing a man of privileges, but ofHmsetf; not loading him Wirh bur* 
dens, but turning him into a heast of burden; not curtailing rights, but 
annihilating them ; not inflicting personal cruelty, but destroying per* 

* Whatdver srstem sinks man from an sirn to a meatus or in other words, 
lAate^er transforms him from an object of instrumentality into a mere instrv^ 
mentality to an object, just so far makes him a slave. Hence, West India 
i^prenticeship retains in one particular the cardinal principle of slaveiy. The 
apprentice during^ three-foortlis of his time is still forced to labor, and robbed of 
ma earnings, just so far forth he is a men sieoiw, a slave. True, fai tJl other 
respects, slavery is abolished in the British West Indies. Its bloodiest featuras 
are blotted oat---bat tlie meanest and most despicable of all— forcbif the poor 
|o work for the rich without pay three-fourths or their time, with a legal omcvt 
to flog them if they demur at the outrage, is one of the provisions of the ** Eman- 
d^MttUfa Act!" For the glories of that luminary we have a thousand times 

Rooked God, and mounied as often that it toMbebbMivk^bnoil, and still ihinaa 

^tjfMsgh an ecJ^a^, 
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^, not rMtraiaing liberty, but teaYing nooejbr rettnint; nal 
lequhuig imroloiitaiy. labor, but mnkins the man into an tmaleiNenC of 
lamNr; not abrid^g hia human coinlort^ but abrogating Ilia Amwi 
nvHnKrt ; not depnving an animal of immunities, but lUtpci&ig m raHoaal 
being ofaUrUnUeSf uncreatins a mam to make room for a tkmg! 

That we haye truly atatea the fundamental principle of American 
slavery is piDved by the lawe^ alave stafesi Judg^ Stroud, in hia 
** Sketch of the Laws relating to Slaveiy,'* saya, *« The cardinal prin- 
ciple of slavery, that the slave is not to be ranked anrnig sentient beiofi 
but among libmgs,— is an article of propeftv, a chattel personal, obtaiaa 
as undoubted law in all of these states,** (the alave statea.) To estab- 
lish this by multiplying extracta from the laws of slaveholding statea 
is needlesa. Let uie mUewing suffice. The law of South Carolina 
thus lays down the nrinciple, ''Slavea shall be deemed, held, taken. 
reputed, and adjudged in law to be ckaUeia peraunal in the hands of 
their owners and possessors, and their executors, administraton, ai|4 
assigns, to all intents, cyNSTRUCTiONS, and purposes whatso- 
ever.*' Brevard*s Digest, 2S9. In Louisiana, "a slave is one who ia 
in the power of a master to wh(Hn he belongt — the master may sell him 
"—dispose of his person, hieiniuairy, und his UhoTf he can do notkm^f 
possess wMn^y nor aemdre any tlSng, but what most belong to hu 
master.^ Civil Code of Louisiana, Art. XXXV. 

This is American slavery. The sacred and infinite distinction be- 
tween a person and a thing, it tramples under foot, — a distinction alike 
the centre and drcumference of €h>d's moral government— the crown- 
ing distinction of the universe, transcending all others as the source, 
the test, and the measure of their value — the rational, accountable, im- 
mortal principle, embalmed by Gtod in everlasting remembrance, con- 
secrated to universal homage m a baptism of glory and honor,^by tba 
gift of his Son, his Spirit, his Word, fais presence, providence, and 
power; by bis guiding wisdom, his inspiring promises, his protecting 
shield, upnolding staflf and sheltering win^; his opening heavens, and 
angels ministering, and chariots of fire, andsonvs of morning stars, and 
shoutings of the sons of God, and a great voice in heaven prodaim- 
sng eternal sanctions, and eonfirming &e word with signs foUowingi 

SLAVERY UPHELD BY THE CHURCHES. 

The following testimony of the Rev. Jsmes SmyHe, a Prei>bytenan 
minister in the state of Mississippi, now and for some twenty yean 
past, a stated cUrk of a Presbytery, published in his pamphlet in de- 
fence of slavery, shows to what extent the Christians of the South 
make merchandise of men. 

^ If slavery be a sin, and if advertising and apprehending slaves with 
e view to restore them to their mastL-rs, is a direct violation of the divine 
law, and if ftuytng, seUing, or holding a slave^ for the sake op OAnr. 
IS a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, THRE&FOURTBS of all 
the EpiscoPALUNs, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbtteriams, in 
eleven states of the Union, are of the devil They *hold,' if they do 
not buy and 9eU slaves; and, with /eto exceptions ^\K«^ Vi«nNA\3^^«9e^>ft 
Mppremad and restore runaway ekvoa wVi!en\ii^<«^ yarw^^ 
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A ^kh¥ of the natlotel mn of Amoridi, irfter ■dkiinig tito atlunl 
fhuKlear of their counCrj, i» like disoovvviiig the dbjwt Sf woi a irip In 
Ke old temples of £gTpt{ wtrare, after Che BtnuignroBciwilkad bewil- 
dered through vistas ofsnpedb ardiiteeture^ heeairie al kettothie filtl^ 
kM, — a mouthing and obfloeoe Ap^ pkt^Fing its praaks ea a throne ct 
' fiAd ! And this is the thing to be worshiiiped in America — a roockeiy 
aod dissrace of the human chnracter ^eathnmed in the Weat"— « 
Nation cvslave-drifen nmisq^uerading it with the oap of Ubefty^ a Chiif- 
tian people excelling all the heathen tiibee of the worid in systematic 
wickedness, — a fcee republie exercising greater oppfeasion than was 
0fer heard of in the old king-soourgea ud prieaUridden despotisma 
^'Europe. 

BDINBVRC^H itKTISW. 

Every American who loves his country, should dedicate his whote 
life, and every &culty of his soul, to effiice the ibul blot of slavery from 
its character. If nations rank according to their wisdom ana their 
virtue, what right has tfaa Ameiiean, a scourger and murderer of slaves,. 
to compare himself with the least and lowest of the Eun^iean nations, 
mnctk luore with this great and humane country, where the sreatest 
lord dare not lay a finger on the meanest peasant? What is freedom 
. where all are not free ? where the gireatest of God*s blessings are limited, 
with impious caprice to the color of the body? And Uiese are men 
who taunt the £ngUsh with their corrupt pariiaBoent, with their biiying 
and selling votes. Let the world judge which is the most liable to 
oensore — we, who in the midst of rottenness, have torn the manacles 
off slaves all over the world ; or they who, with their idle purity and 
useless periectioo, have remained mute and careless while groans 
echoed and whips cracked round the very walls of their spotless con-^ 
grssa. We wish well to America — we rejoice in her prospexity — and 
are delighted to resist the absurd impertinence with which the character 
of her people is often treated in this country. But the existence of slavery 
in America is an atroeioas crime^ with which no measures can be kept 
r-'for totttoh her wUuation tfforda no sort of aptdogif — which makes libeiW 
kself disgusted, and the boast of it disgustu^— Na hXUJirU TntvJ^ 
kri in America, 

natfl^ O'CONNBL, B8^ 

Well, then, even Sir Robert Peel had been- enaUed to taunt the 
Americans witii gross tnconsistfency and lawlesa proceedings. Ha 
differed from Sir Robert Peel on may points. Otv one pointy howiovar^ 
Tie fully agreed witl) him. Let the proud Americans team that all 
parties in uiis country unite in- condemnation Of their present conduot; 
and let them also learn that the worst of all aristocraeioB is tliat which 
pnraihin Ameiica — an aristocracy which had been apttly denominated 
mt of the human skin. The moAt hkBofiemYAe ^pn&b ^aaa ^hal ahovn 
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LONDOM BTANQBLICAL MAOAZINB. 

The United States of America present to the world one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles that can be conceived cf bj the mind of man 
They are a huge moral and political enigma. We behold part (tf the 
population pri£ng themselves on the peculiar freedom of their institii» 
tions, and holding the other part in. the shackles of slavery. They an 
a people who boast that they are possessed of an "adnurable system 
of public schools, continually spreading into new states ; hundreds of 
academies; 70 or 80 colleges; numerous theological and medical 
schools; 1,200 newspapers; 8,000 or 10,000 temperance sodetiei^ 
with a million and a half of members ; 1 5,000 or 20,0(K) Sunday schools, 
with their libraries and a million of scholars, and taught bj 1S0,000 o( 
the best men and women among them ; an evanselical mmistry of not 
less than 11,000 ministers of the gospel,** and, ^ich the writer oroita 
to add, nearly three milliona of Saoea t Alas that a figure with so 
goodlj a bust should t^minate in the slimy folds of the serpent! 

It IS melancholy to behold such a monstrosity ; a people judging 
their own rights with the incontrovertible declaration^ ''that all men 
are created ejqual ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness;*' and at the same instant depriving their iellow-men 
perpetually of two of these "inalienable rights,'* and often directly or 
mdirectl}[ of the third. Most heartily do we concur with our American 
brethren in the sentiment we here quote. We concur with them when 
they claim to be fireo from oppression, but we dissent from them when 
they claim also to be free to oppress. The national emblem of the 
American states reqwres alteration to make it truly emblematical of* 
their present and past condition. The eagle^ vrith liberty on his wuieia 
should, to complete the resemblence, clutch m his talons the manacEj 
and writhing form of the colored man. 

Political arrangements! Is he a man, and does he cidl buying^ 
selling, and lacerating his fellow-men, political arran^ments ? is the 
flogging of women a political arrangement? Is teanng the child firom 
the mower, and the wife from the hosbMid, a political airangement? 
Are all the murders, adulteries, obscenities, and immoralities of eveiy 
kind, which follow' in the train of slavery, political arrangements? 
We tell him that the curse of God is on such political arrangementSi 
and if they are not altered, we tremble for America — Februtayj 1836. 

JEAN PIERRB BRI8S0T. ^ 

In the South) the blacks are in a state of abjection difficult to de- 
scribe: many of them are naked, ill fed, lodged in miserable huts, on 
straw. They receive no education^ no instruction in any kind 4Si 
religion ; they are not married but coupled ; thus they are brutalized. 
Every thins m Marvland and Virginia wears the print of slavery ; % 
starved sou, bad cultivation, houses fidling to ruin, cattle small: and 
few, and black walking skeletons ; in a word, you see real: miseigr, * 
and apparent luxury, insulting each other. 

** Ood has created men of off nations, of ott UmgttageSf of' oU eoforr,. 
efuaUyfree ; SUntnff in all ita^^rma, inJlits dtgrete^M « vitiation of 
the uSoine imos: atld a derradition of human nature,'^ 

lTravd$ in, th< Umted Steiie»^ym\ 
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WHAt AVOLinOMISTS BELIETlS. 

tFe belteve slavery to be a am— always, ereirwhere. and only, aln->aiif, lii 
llfeelf, apart from th4 occAiioaal rigors incidentikl to its adminiatration^ and firaot 
Al ttiose pcriii, liabiliUes, and poaiti/e inflictiofia to which its victiiaa are coo- 
lipiially eJEposed^sin, in the nature of the act which creates it, and in the 
•lemeiitii which constitute it— ftin, because it converts persons Into things^ 
mhkes men property, God's image merchandise ; because it forbids men to use 
tlfemselve* for the advancement of their own weii-4>eiDg, and tnrns them into 
mmm instruments, to be used bv oUiers, solely for the benefit of the users ; 
because it constitutes one man the owner of the body, soul and spirit of other 
men — invos him power and permission to msJse Ms own pecnniary profit the 
^at end of their bein^ ; thus striking them out of existmre as beinqgs posses- 
•big nghts and siisceptibdlities of happiriess, and fm-cinf then to exist merely 
as appendages to liis own existence. In other words, because slavery holds 
and uses men, as mere me& is for the accomplishment of ends, of which end* 
their own interests sro not a part— thus annifLlating the saored and eternal die* 
tinction between a person ana a thing — e distinction p«t«claimed an axiom by all 
human consciousness — a distinction created by Ood, crowned with |lory and 
honor in the attributes of intcUigenco, moralitv, accountability and immortal 
existence, and commended to the homage of universal mind by the concurrent 
testimony of nature, conscience, providence and revelation, by the blood of 
atonement and the sanctions of eternity. Tliis distinction, anthenticated 
hj the seal of Deity, and its own nature effaceless and immutable, slavery 
contemns, disannuls, and tramples under foot. This is its fundamental ele^ 
ueut— Its vital, constituent principle— that which malies it a sin in itself, under 
whatever modiflcation existing. All the incidental effects of the system flow 
spontaneously from this fountain head. The constant exposure of slaves to 
•otragei and the actual inflictions which they experience in mnumerable forms, 
j]k result legitimately from this pxindple assumed in the theory, and embodied 
yi the practice of slaveholdinp. Wnat is that but a sin, which sinks to the 
level of iH-utes, beings ranked and registered by Ood a little lower than the 
angels — wrests from their rightful owners the legacies bequeathed them — 
inuienable birthright endowments, exchanged for no equivalent, unsurrendered 
VY volition and unforfeited bv crime— breaks open the sanctuary of human 
rights, and makes its saered things common plunder— driving to the shambles 
^oiovah's image, herded with four-footed beasts and creeping things, and bar- 
taring for vile dust the purchase of a Redeemer^ blood, and the living mtmbera 
if bis body i What is that but a sin, which derides the sanctity with which 
Cod has invested domestic relations — annihilates marriage — snakes vadd 

Etal aathority— nullifies flUal oblisation— invites the violation of chastity, 
nyiag it legal protection, thus bidding God-speed to lust as it riots at noon- 
jlorying in the immunities of law 1 what is that hut a sin, which stamps 
as 'crime obedience to the command, " Search the scriptures"— repeals the law 
m love— abrogates the golden rule— exacts labor without vscompense— author^ 
Jtof tha forcible simderings of kicdvM, and cuts ofl^ for ever from the punuit 
of happiness ? What is thi^t but a sin, which embargoes the acquisinon of 
VDowledge by the terror of penalties — edipses intellect— stifles the native ia- 
attncts of tlie heart— precipitates in death-damps the upward aapiratitms of th» 
apirit— startles its victims vrith present perils— peoples the future vrith iwra- 
jaended horrors— palsies the moral sense whlems hope in despair^ nd kiUa thft 
9Qull—DeekiratwH of Ike Ohio Aitti-SUamy ComffuHfim. 
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SOUTHERN PREACHING. 

tfrom M\b» MartliMfaa.] 

*-'C)f the Presbyterian, as well as other clerpy of the sooth, soino are 
even ptanlers^ Snperin tending the toils of their slaves, and making 
purchases, or effecting sales in the slave-markets, during the week, 
and preaching on Snndays whatever iliey can devise that is least con- 
tradictory to their daily practice. I watched closely the preaching in 
the south, — ^that of all denominations, — to see what could be moao of 
Christianity, ' the hi<^9t (kct in the Rights of Man,* in such a region. 
I found the stricter n^Iigionists oreaching reward and punishment in 
connexion with modes of belief, and hatred to the Catholics. 1 found 
the mare philosophical preaching for or against materialism, and 
divcr^iig to phrenolo^. I found the more quiet and ' gentlemanly^ 
preacliing hannlcss abstractions, — the four seasons, the attributes of 
the Deity, prosperity and adversity, &c I heard one clergyman, who 
always goes out of'^thc room when the subject of negro emancipatioo 
13 mentioned, or when slavery is found fault with, preach in a southern 
city against following a multitude to do evil. 1 heard one noble reli- 
gious uiscoursc from the Rev. Joel Parker, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
of New Orleans ; but except that cne, I never heard any available 
reference made to the grana truths of i^i^on, or principles of morakk 
The great principles which regard the tnrec relations to Qod, man, 
and self, — striving after perfection, mutual justice and charity, and 
christian liberty, — Were never touched upon. — ^Meantime, the clergy 
were pretending to find express sanctions of slavery in the Bible : and 
putting words to this purpose into the mouths of public men, who do 
not profess to rcmembNer the existenoe of the Bible in any other coo- 
tiexien. The clergy were boasting at public meetings, that there was 
not a periodical south of the Potomac winch did not advocate slavery ; 
and some were even setting up a magazine, whose ''fundamental 
principle is, that man oo^ht to be the property of man.* The clergy 
who were to be sent as delegates to the General Assembly, were re- 
ceiving instructions to leave tho room, if the subject of slavery was 
mentioned ; and to propose the cessation of the practice of praying for 
slaves. At the same time, the w^ of a dergyman called upon me to 
admire the benevolent toils of a IHond, who had been < putting up 4000 
wetj^t of pork' for her slave household : and another mdv, kmoly and 
t^figiously disposed, toM me w4iat pains she took on Sanday momiogs 
to t6ach her slaves, by word of mouth, as much of Christianity os was 
good for them. When I pressed her on the point as to why tney wefe 
to have Christianity and not the alphabet and desired to know under 
what authority she dared in keep them from knowledge, which CM 
has shed abroad for all, as freely as the air and sunshine^ I found that 
the idea was wholly new to her : nothing that she had lieard in church, 
or out of it, ik»m any of the Christiana among whom she lived, hmd 
awakened the suspicion that she was robbing her brethren of their 
birtb-ri^ The reiigion of the aouth strictly accords with the morals 
of the south. There is mueh that is gentle, merciful, and eeneroos: 
much among the sufiering women that is padent, heroK, andinspirioii 
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nedL reai^fttioiL Among tbew Tictimt, there Is laitli, hope^ ead 
dbariCy. Bat Christianity is serered from its ndical principles of jus* 
tioe and liberty ; and it will have to be cast out as a rotteo branch.** 

SOUTHERN NOTIONS OF BIGHTS AND LIBERTT. 

^One of the absolotdy inevitable results of daToy is a diarenrd 
•f human ridits; an inability even to comprehend them. Fn^ 
baUy the souttiem gentry, who declare that the presenee of slaTerr 
enhances the love of freodom ; tbst freedom can be duly estimated 
only where a particular class can appropriate all social privileges; 
that, to use the words of one a( them, ' they know too much of slaverj 
to be slaves themselves,* aie siBoere enough in such declarations: anid 
and if so, it follows that they do not know what freedom is. They 
naay have the benefitof thea(temative.--of not knowing what freedom 
is and being sincere ; or of not knowing what freedom is and not be- 
ing sincere^ 1 am disposed to think that the first is the more common 



. One reason for mv thinking so is, that I usually found in conversa* 
ti(m in the south, that the ioea of human rights was — sufficient sub- 
sistence in return for labor. This was assumed as the definition of 
human rights on which we were to argue the case c^the slave. When 
I tried the definition by the golden role, I found that even that straight 
simple rule had become singulariy bent in the hands of those who pro- 
fess to acknowledge and apply it A clergyman preached from the 
pulpit the following application of it, whidi is echoed unhesitatingly 
oy the most relieious oi the slaveholders : — * Treat your slaves as you 
would wish to be treated if you were a slave yourself.' 1 verily be- 
Uevc that hundreds, or thousands, do not see that (his is not an honest 
apphcation of the rule ; so blindeid are they by custom to the &ct that 
the negro is a man and a brother. 

** Another of my reasons for suppoong that the gentry of the sooth 
^ not know what freedom is, is that many seem uncondous cf the 
•late of coereiaa in which they themselves are living : coercion, not 
Mily from the incessant fear of which I have before spoken, — a fear 
which haunts their homes, their business, and thdr recreations ; coer- 
oon, not only from their fear, and from their being dependent lor their 
hourly comforts upon the extinguished or estranged wili of those whom 
tiii^ have injured ; but coercion also fimn their OMfn laws. ^ The laws 
asainst the press are as peramptury as in the most despotic countries 
ef Europe:* as may be seen in the small number and size^ and poor 
quality, of the newspapers of the south. I never saw, in the rawest 
Tillages of the yaongest States^ newspapers set emp^ and poor as 

* ** No notice it takon of anj occnnrence, heworeff reinadwbls,.ia wUch a 
•erson of color, ine or eiwlaved, bM any shart, for £ear of the Acts which 
aanouDce doath or lii^)ri8oninieDt for life against thoss who shall vrrite, print, 
publish, or distribute any thine having a tendency to excite discoatent or fai- 
suboidtnation. Ac. : or which doom to heavy fines those who shall «■• or fasiie 
lancuage which may disturb * the security of ousters with their slaves, or dinlo- 
Ish thai respect whi^ is conunsndsd to free people of colour for tho whttes,r* 
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thoMof New OrleuM. It is cmioiii Huit, while the subject oT the 
aboiitioo of •kvery in the Britiab colonies was necessarily a veiy intsp- 
esting one throughout the southern States, I met with planters who ^ 
not know that any compensation had beca naid by the British natiQ» 
to the West Indian proprietont. The miseraole quality of the sontheiB 
Bewepapers, and the omission from them of the subjects on which the 
people roost require information, will go fiir to account for the people's 
delusions on their own aiTairs, as compared with those of the rest of the 
worid, and for their boasts of freedom, which probably arise from thirir 
knowing of none which is snperior.* They see how much more frae 
th^ are than their own slaves; but are not generally aware what 
liberty is where all are free. In 1834, the number of newspapers was^ 
m the State of New York, 267 ; in Louisiana, 31 ; m Massachusetts, 
108; in South Carolina, 19; in Pennsylvania, SiO: in Qeofgia, 29. 

" What is to be thm^t of the freedom of gentlemen subject to the 
following law.? 'Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach 
any free person of color, or slave, to spell^ read, or write, shall, upon 
conviction thereof by indictment, be fined m a sum not less than twq 
hundred and fifty doUars, nor more than five hundred dolUurs.' 

** What is to be thought of the fieedom of gentleman who cannot 
emancipate, their own slaves, except by tbe consent of the legislature: 
und then only under very strict conditions, which make the deed 
almost impracticable 7 It has been mentioned that daring a temporary 
suspension of the laws against emancipation in Virginia, 10,000 slaves 
were fre^ in nine years ; and that, as ^e institution seemed m peril, the 
masters were a^n coerced. It is pleaded that the masters tlicmselvcs 
were the repealers and enactors of these laws. True : and thus it 
appears that they thought it necessary to dmrive each other of a liberty 
which a groat number seem to have mane use of themselves whiie 
they could. No high de^^ree of liberty, or of the love of it, is to be 
0een here. The laws which forbid emancipation are fk\% to be cruelty 
galling, throughout tiie south. I heard frequent bitter complaints of 
uiem. They are th? invariable plea ur^ by individuals to excuse 
th^ continuing to hold slaves. Such individuals ore either sincere 
in 'these compUints, or ihey are not If they are not, they roust be 
under some deplorable coercion whicb compels so large a multitude te 
hypocrisy. If tiiey are sincere, they p o s ses s the common republioan 
means or setting tyrannical laws repealed : and why do they not use 
them ? Ifthese laws are fblt to he oppressive, why is no voioe heard 
denouncing them in the legislatures? If men complainingly, but 
voluntarily, submit to laws which bind the conscience, little can be 
said of their love of liberty. If they submit invduntarily, nothing oeH 
be said for their posMssion of it^ 

* A aimllv cbsrge might l^ave been broaght a|rainat a lane part of the 
northern newtpapw^ One fact by way of Ulitotrstfoii. The Charietton Msf< 
cory of July 1st, wys, " We find •ores very pleaMOg extracts from MIr» Martin 
neau, in our exch mgo papers, and begin to think that she has written ""»•{ 
M good a book about AmeriCJi as the author of Cyril Thomtoa, who, with all 
bis sins, ha* been the most successful of the English sketchars In Amerioa.** 
This shows how careful the Mercury^ exchange paipen have been to avoid 
piich extracts as we have made,— otherwise the Ueicupi ,Y»vfti,^^tM»N \>w««fc 
gf tt» pro'9l9reTy papers, would have tolXod^ Vu ^T\»wteA iK!|V»n— «^ w«(%^ 
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{CanHHUedfromptig* 12.) 
We wiQ brieflj state some of the reasons why the fnends of our com* 
moo liberty should earnestly contend for the restoration of the trial bj 
jury, as it has been restored in Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

1. There is real danger to the liberties of our free bom fellow-citi* 
sons of these free-called states. We need only mention the caeca of 
Maiy Gilmore, in i*hiladel[dua, and William Griffin in the city of 
New York, within two years arrested as fugitives from senrioeor labor, 
and both of whom were saved only by the most providential ciicum- 
stances from being carried into hopeless slavery. Maiy Gilmore, it ia 
well known was at last proved beyond all doubt to be a child of entirely 
white parents and a native of a free state. Gnffin who was seised by 
Capt Thomas Hope, of the state of Delaware, was on the point of 
being given up by the Recorder of the city of New York, who was 
perfectly $aH»fied of the rightfulness of CapL Hope^s claim, when mere 
acddent threw in the way of his counsel evidence which proved beyond 
the power of all the slavery-supporting oaths in the universe to refute, 
that he was a native of Salem in New Jersey, and was a citizen of 
New York at the time when he was sworn to have been a slave in 
Delaware. How many have been hurried into slavery who, had they 
enjoyed the right of a jury, to weigh the evidence in their favor, and 
compulsory process to secure the use of it, might now have been free, 
it is impossible to say. It is enough to know that every citizen can 
claim the common security as a right, and that the want of this security 
is not only fatal to the peace but injurious to the character and good 
citizenship of those from whom it is wrested. How many who are 
now the victims of violated law, might have been useful and patriotic 
citizens had tb^ rights been properly secured ? As we value the 
improvement, good order, and virtue of our colored fellow citiswns we 
must strive to give them the full benefit of those legal safeguards 
hi which we ourselves rejoice. 

2. Every slave, according to our own solemn national declaration 
has an inalienable right to his liberty. Every master by pursuing his 
slave, whatever authority the constitution and laws of the land 
nay inconsistently give him, commits an outrage upon the common 
rights of mankind and upon the foundation principle of the constitution 
and laws themselves. The most pertinacious and scrupulous sticklers 
for thu compact and the constitutional rights of the south, cannot justify 
OS in going further to support them than the legitimate construction 

Bt ike hw requirea, Wc caxmot auiely \>9 Xxysn'^ \a «Mi,wn%^ «a 
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outrage upon libertj and right an j farther than we have promued W 
do 80, if 80 lar. If then we have shown that the compact or com- 
promise does not destroj the ri^t of any person to a jury tiial, we am 
bound to rescue all the slaves we fiuriy can, by that means. No doubt 
the delay and the more thorough dbplay of slaveholding principles 
and measures which must be made in claiming a fugitive before a 
jury, will prevent many masters from prosecuting their ne&rious daims. 
In the recent slave case in Utica, with the collusion of the Hon. Judge 
himself, every efibrt wtLB made to have the trial pass off with as little 
public notice as possible. The capture would doubtless not have • 
been undertaken with a prospect of having the whole ease submitted 
to the verdict of an Oneida county jury. If the slaves must after all 
suffer much from our constitution let them have all the benefit they 
fairly can have from it. 

3. The decision of the highest question that ever comes before our 
courts by a hasty, and arbitrary process, is dangerous to the liberty of 
all. It corrupts the courts ; it corrupts the people. It sets humanity 
below the dogs of the street. It makes liberty, which should be above 
all price, viler than property. It is a fatal stab at the national sense of 
honor and justice. It is placing the palladium of our rights on a level 
with the rescripts of tyrants. The children of the north ought never to 
bo taught the seductive and fatal lesson of slavery by seeing human 
beings disposed of like stray swine. 

4. Our national character requires it. The name of American 
liberty has become attractive throughout the earth. Tlie oppressed 
of all nations look to America as an asylum. But the worst portion 
only will be be drawn to our shores by the nanUf the best will look for 
the reality of freedom. We complain of tlio character of the emigrants 
who flock to our shores. Let us establish justice according to the 
design of our constitution, and we may hope to ^in more and suffer 
less, by our accessions from abroad. It is only by securing the most 
profound, and thorough and practical veneration for law and order, 
that we can hope to allure the lovers of law and order, and scare off 
the partizans of tyranny, riot and misrule. 

Without any reference to the abolition of slavery, every patriot in 
America has sufficient motive in the character of his country to excite 
him to contend strenuously for the restoration of the trial by jury to 
'all without distinction. 

Fellow-citizens what have we been contending for? We have 
called it a jury triaL But it is not ao mucVi as xSmX. "^ ^\!«n^t»k«jSe^- 
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dcmuMied that every colored raui ihoiild tojoiy the ri^ tosubmit ib» 
qmstion of bis diim to liberty to twehro such wen as are asoally em- 
panelled in oar oourto of justice. But what sot of men are they? Are 
all or any of them ''peers'* of the colored roan 7 By nature they are, 
but not by national preiadiee. They are idl of a different oaste, which 
claims superiority. The true spirit of trial «by jury requires one of 
two things. Colored men should be called to sit on juries equaJfy 
with whites, thot is, the distinction of caste should be aboUsbed, or 
else colored men should be tried by colored juries. English society is 
drridod into npper and lower classes, and the very gjat of the right, of 
trial by jury is, that one of the lower class muEt be tried by his equals 
of the same class. If the colored people are an inferior class, then it 
feOows that colored men can be tried constitutionally only by colored 
juries, for the parity of the tried and the triers is essential to the insti- 
tution. While colored men are carefully excluded from the jury boz,'^ 
is any one prepared to affirm that the sword of justice is not wielded 
more severely towards the accused of the same inferior and proscribed 
complexion. May not this, without attributing to the jury any injus-' 
tice, aside from general prejudice, of which they are conscious, account 
in some measure for the fact that the colored class furnish more than 
tiieir &ir proportion to the population of our prisons — especially when 
taken in connection with the acknowledged Jbct that the colored con* 
victs are as a class less hardened than the whites ? 

* We suppose it is generally no other law than the unwritten code of clan- 
ish prejudice whicii excludes colored men from juries. Such seems at any rate 
to be the case in Pennsylvania. We quote an anecdote from a Pennsylvania 
newspaper which shows how rarely the said unwritten code is transgiesced. 

** Some years since, a singular incident occurred in one of the rourta of this 
city, [Phil.] When the sheriff was calling over the names of the jury, he sum- 
moned, among others, * George Jones.' * Here, sir,' answered a voice from 
the. crowd, and a colored man came lorth, and took bis seat in tlie jury box. 

" * Hero is some mistake ' said the sheriff. 

'* * No mistake at all. Here is your summons. My name has been regularly 
drawn, and it is on the jnrv list.* 

*TTie judge interfered, 'You may retire.', 
'. " * rd rdther not, sir. I am willing to perform my duty.' 

** Here was a dilemma. There was nothing in the law to exclude a co]<wed 
man from the jury box, and the court was at a loss what to do. At- length the 

C' iryman was challenged by one of the parties, and had to leave the box. This 
, we behave, the only instance of such an error ; though it might be supposed 
tMi it woold be of (reqoeut oeouj^aace."— P«iu|. SentineL 
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Value oi? trial by jury. 

ift^A ttie Sp««ch of the Hon. Francis James in the Senate ef Pennsjlyanlt.) 

It is the boast <lf an EngUshntan, it Is d% justly the pride and glory if 
m wAife American, that he cannot be deprired of hb hberty Or firopertj 
by lawless violence; Nothing thort of the venUct of a juiy, can Hgi» 
fully afftict him in the uncontrolled dbpoeitbn of either the one or thd 
other. Take from him the right of trial by juiy, and you disposeesi him 
of the most valuable of his political privileges. You remove the oetm^ 
«tone of that siinerstiucture which has for its material the institttdbtaA of 
his country, and as a consequence, involve the whole in a common rwia. 

We have lately had some deplomble examples of the folly and wick* 
edness, which must always attend a departure from this leoitiuMtA 
mode of determinming thie guilt or innocence of the accuseid. Mb 
Chairman, I need but name Sie Vicksburg tragedy, to bring viridly U> 
your recoU'^ction all the horrors of that mttiderods trantetttionb Bnl^ 
flir, Vicksburg stands not alone in deeds of a like descripticm. Othof 
places witliin the borders of our far famed Union are fairly entitled to 
tiispute with the aiitori in that horrid affiiir, the honors of an unenviable 
immortality. These extrtordinaiy outbreaking^ of pcmular i^eaoflk 
serve as terrible admonitionfl to us, \A avoid the paths that might ieM 
to similar outrages, and evince the powerful necessity that rests upon 
us to preserve unimpared our rigM of trial by jury. It is, however, 
Unnecessary for me to dwell longer on the benefitis which flow to m 
from the possession of this inestimable privilesei It is a prieeleM 
jewel, and no encomiums of mine Can tena to rtue it in the estimation 
of the people of this commonwealth. But I cannot forego the oppoXw 
Cunity which here offers to lay before the committee the opinion of Sir 
William Blackstone, of the trial by jury. After treating of the variooi 
tnatters connected with this mode of trial, he says, ^upon these ac- 
counts the trial by jnir efor has beeni and I tmst ever will be looked 
upon, as the glory of the English law. And if it had to great an 
advantage over others in tegulating civil property, how much mViit 
tiiat advantage be heightened when it is applied to criminal cases! 
But this we must refer to the ensuing book of these commentaries : 
only observing for the present that it is the most transcendent privilege 
whu^ any subject can en^y or wish for, that he ouinot be aflTecled 
«ther in his property, bis liberty, or bid person, but by the unanimout 
consent of twelve of his n^ghbors and eqoalSk A constitution that 1 
may venture to af&ni has under Providence secured the just liberte 
of tnis nation for a long succession of asesk And therefore a celebrated 
French writer who concludes that because Rome, Cartha^ and 
Sparta, have lost their liberties, that therefore those of England in tune 
must perish, should have recollected, that Rome, Carthage, and Sparbk 
-«t the time when tluar liberties were lost, were strangers to the ^tiiil 
by jury.' " A privilege thus highly valued, should not be partial in iil 
apphcation, in a state daiming to be among the most free. It ahoold 
Im extended to all al^Lo. to the poor ai well ai to the rich, to Am w«tlk 
«• well ai to the powerniL 
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OLD FASHIONED ABOLITIONISTS. 

''Those are men-stealera who abduct, keep, sell, or buy slaves.''— 
OrotuM, ^. D, 1650. 

''Slavery is unjust in its nature." — E. StUes, Pretident of Yale Ct^ 
Uge, 1791. 

''Slavery is, io every instance wnuuL tinrigbleoits, and oppressive, 
A very great and crying sin.** — Samuel HeplctfW, 1776. ^ 

**1 thought it my duty to expose the monstrous impiety and cruelty 
not only of the slave-trade, but of slavery itself, in wnatever form it is 
Ibund.'*— G. Skarpf Esq^ 1787. 

"Slavery is incurable injustice. Why is injustice to remain lor a 
angle hourV'—WiUiam Pitt, 1770. 

"Slavery is a dominion and system of laws the most merciless and 
tyrannical that were ever tolerated upon the face of the earth." — Dr, 
Paley, 1780. 

** He that holds another man in bondage, subjects the whole sum of 
his existence to oppression, bereaves him d* every hope, and is, there- 
fore more detestable than the robber and assassin combined." — Thomae 
Day, Esq,, 1780. 

" Man-stealers ! the worst of thieves ; in comparison of whom, bigb- 
way robbers and housebreakers are innocent. This equally concerns 
all slaveholders, of whatever rank and degree ; seeing mcn-buyers are 
exactly on a level with men*8tealors !** — Rev, /. Wesley, 1777. 
.■ " Slavery is made up of every crime that treachery, cruelty, and 
murder can invent ; and men-stealers are the very worst of thieves." — 
Jtowland Hill, 1700. 

"Slavery is injustice which no considerations of policy can extenu- 
ate." — Bishop Horsley, 1786. 

"The Conference acknowledse that slavery is contrary to the laws, 
of Grod, man, and nature, and hurtful to society ; contrary to the dic- 
tates of conscience and pure religion ; and doing what we would not 
that others should do unto us ; and they pass their disapprobation upon 
all our friends who keep slaves, and they advise their freedom." — 
jSmerican Methodist Cqtiference, 1780. 

[From the ReJigious Magasme.] 
A SCENE AT SEA. 

In June of 1826, the writer of this article took passage in a packet, 
from a southern city for New York. It was a lovely momin?. — A 
fair wind swept us from the wharf. Fort afler fort and island after 
island, were rapidly passed, as we stretched out of the beautiful har- 
bor. There was a crowd of passengers. Gaiety and chperfulness 
prevailed ; for our circumstances conspired to promote it Some of 
US after a long absence, were hastening towards home^ "the place 
where all endearments meet" Others were on visits of pleasure and 
relaxation to the healthful scenes of a northern summer. A couple of 
leagues of distance were passed. But an incident affecting and pain- 
tbl to me, at least, occurred. 

^ In stowing away some articles of frei^t, the chief mate of die ship 
diflcovexed a slave who had secreted himself in the bold, in hope of 
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escaping from bondage. He bad made necessary provision for hit 
support during the passage, in some simple articles of fi)od, whicb, 
with a couple of blanket;:, which he had provided for his bed, wen 
drawn fortn from the darkness and presented to our sight 

T looked on this scene with the deepest sympathy for the man, a 
slave indeed, but a man. There he stood of fine form and noble fea- 
tures. He appeared about thirty years of age. I gave him the ap- 
pellation, man. So he was. And then he must have had the feeling 
of human nature. ' And what must have been the anxieties of hn 
mind as he laid his plan of escape, and carried it into execution ? How 
strong must have been his emotions, as in the darkness of mid- 
night, he stowed himself away in the hold, and made the various 
arrangements necessary to escape the observation of all on board I 
How nigh must have been the exultation of hope, as he heard the fiuh 
tenings of the ship cast off— as he heard the flashing of the passing 
waves, indicating progress to a land of freedom ! — What pleasing 
scenes must have arisen before him, as he thought of stepping on that 
distant shore where lie should be a slave no longer ! I say he was a man, 
and therefore such emotions as these must have arisen in his bosom*. 

But suddenly the fair fabric of his hopes was dashed in pieces* 
The officer's eye fell upon him. His stern voice called him/rom his 
his dark retreat What a sound for his ear! What anguish for hiff^ 
heart ! The bright visions of his fancy were suddenly overshadowed 
with terrible daivness. You could see the emotions of sadness and 
despair on his countenance, as he slowly ascended from his place o^ 
refuse and stood before us. 

There were those of the passengers, who uttered the bitter curse 
upon him, and the still more bitter jest. I heand the rude lau^ as 
strains of heart^cutting ridicule rang m his ears. But all this was most 
harshly at variance with the mournful reality of the sad scene. I 
could have wept over the unhappy man. I could not see such de- 
lightful hopes, as I knew must have gladdened his soul, thus cloven 
down without deep sympathy with him. I could not see but with 
strong emotion a fisllow being just bursting from the bonda^ and 
oppression of thirty years, thus cruelly thrust back again into the fur« 
nace — to be for him neated seven-fold. I could not see that crushed 
and bleeding heart, those withered and expiring hopes, and suffer my 
thoughts to g^anee at that prospect of gloom, which had so suddenly 
succeeded such blessed expectation. I could not do this without 
heart-felt grie£ I was bound with him' And I could not but see, as 
clear as the midnight lightning's flash is seen, the odious influence of a 
system which comd make so sad a spectacle an occasion of cumes or 
merriment ; which could steel the heart to insensibility, when so 
powerful an appeal was made to its sympathies. 

By the captain's drder the ship was hove to, and a signal was soon 
flying to recall the pilot boat which had just lefl us. In an hour the 
unhappy slave was on his waj back to nis master. But before the 
flight of another hour he was m the eternal world ! Rather than faJl 
into the hands of men, he chose to " fall into the hands of the living God," 
£b threw hiu^elf in^ ^e s^ ^nd was seen no more | l^pfPtf* 
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{CmiiintudJrompMgt 18.) 
pulpit or ebewhere. IThe wiU oofonu^ fajuDMi^ tfi a bralllflr mhuMMF 
ikK to open hbinoiith for tbemiflfering and thftdgpib, he ahpwi faunedC' 
WDWorthy of the goepel of Christ, he b tmnfchenwv to Ibe^ interettn •f ' 
hiBMwBfter«n4oi]fgj|^tobeafaarplynbiiked. Una terrible leetifeoMR 
of some miniatera undec tfie leprools of the abdlftiooiBtB, shows only 
qa what iB terms tiej ar^. with their own ooQ0ci.enpe8J: They throint 
themselires upon their rightt, but, mark, they do not throw tbemsetvea 
upon their reaaotu. The abolitionist g^ves hb rasona why the minieter 
should preach an^ pn^ an^rea^'QP^^ ii^ behalf of the anti-slaveiy 
eaiMe — the recuaai^ minister gixes n^ reason why be should not, but 
this; that he has a WfAt to do as he pleases, and no man has a righ^ 
to eompfil him to do otherwise! Now I, for one, would argne the anti- 
davery claims on, their own merits — ^I do not stdmi( t|iat a minister can^ 
|ig|itly shove, a^ide tb^ ^09^. of the down-trodden slave, because,, 
fbrsooth, he has a right to say whether tlie singing school in his parish 
phall ineet on this night, or that, or not at all. 

% It is said this is a political matter. 

Y(^ m^pose it is. Whc^n you settkd it tbat^ t|ie pulpit shouldi 
^¥e i^plhing to. do with, politics, I sup^ofue you were aware that the 
righ^nsness of your decision depended very much upon the extent 
if meiiplng which you gave to the word potUw* If you meant that 
Hie pulpit sbou)d not discuss the personal qualifications of candidi^tea, 
i» office^ n(ur the expediency of this or that bank, road, or canal, that 
was on9 4iing ; and ^if you meant that it sbould^not^d well on the relation . 
•fma^, toyman, so as U> illustrate and enforce the second table of ChMTa; 
law, ia aU its length .and breadth, that if ^s . anotheiv Because it would 
be improper for the minister to discuss ia his pulpit,, the bargains of loa, 
grc^r, or the industry of his shoemaker, it d9fa not fellow that he 
•ugkl not: U|^ inculcate the virtues q|[. honesly and industry. The 
poli%s,qf the ten commandments, the numster is bound to preach, wmt,- 
•an 1^ sufier any politicians to scare him from these politiok Ifraian- 
^teahig, and i^rriage-hreaking, and family-snndering, and heart-, 
murdering, aie pglt^cal 8ub)ects,then i^.if th^nMpister's.duty to preatih. 
politics. Christ, and hif apostles, preacfaed them. If. they, had not, 
their kingdom wpuld have been not only not o/this world, but not la it 

3. It is pTfi&ssed that preaching and lecturin*; against sUv^^ryon the 
fiabbath, U. approbation o( that ,day. Abolilionis^ take.it ibr grantsd 
that the sla^ies.are nun, and as they have the aullMmtj ol /the LomI d 

rSMpMtb^ (JifLf /'the Sabbath was nade for tium,*' they of dourM^^ 
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tbink it was made for the »lao€9. They aek no better jiutificatioa 
than is furnished them by One who was Himself complained of lor a 
similar violation of £Us own day. " What man shall there be among 
jrou that shall have one sheep^ and if it frll into a pit on the Sabbath 
day, will be not lay hold on it and lift it out? How much then U a 
fn«» better Hum aekeepl Wherefore it is lawful to do wdl on the 
Sabbath days.^'-niAlilt. xii : 1 1, 12. Is it not remarkable that the min- 
isters who so frequently urge this objection against the abolitionists, 
should not have been struck with their own resemblance to the ancient 
Pharisees? 

4. It is objected to the abolition enterprise that unholy men are 
engaged in it This is doubtless too true. But does it impair the 
truth of abolition principles ? Does it stamp unholiness upon abolitioa 
measures ? Why, we might as well deny the truth of the multiplication 
table because it is believed in and practised upon by unholy men. If. 
I have right principles and a good object, can they be the less worthy 
because wicked men unite with me in avowing the principles and 
promoting the object ? By agieeing and acting with them wheratf 
they are right, do I become responsible for all things wherdn they are 
wrong? Were we to be influenced by this objection, it is quite 
possible slaveiy would never be abolished, for it is quite posMble 
that there are not in the world men enough who agree to think each 
other good and holy, to do it But if a man has holiness enough to 
hate slavery and to love his fellow men, why should he not be eneomvt 
aged to exercise it, even if he have a bad creed or none at all? And^ 
why should not the objector aid and encourage him in well-doing^ 
Whos98pirit was it to shun a good deed because a Samaritan did iti 

But, I wonder why the objector has not been frightened into silence 
by his own olijeelion. Surely there are plenty of unholy men engaged 
with him in opposing abolition. The grog-shops teem with them. 
Over their hellish potations, with hellish oaths, they avow the most 
thorough sympathy with the Doctors of Divinity who uphold slavery 
from the Bible. With their hands as full of missiles as their hearts 
are of malignity, they engage in the same work — the defence of 
slavery. If the objection is good for any thing, surely the objectov 
himself has the best right to the first benefit of it 

4. It is argued that the prevalence of abolitionism will stop renvab 
of religion. But what sort of reUgynn is it that starts back from tht 
claims of the slave ? If the claims of tenperanoe^ chastity, honesty, 
truth and virtue in general could be left out of the account, undoubtodl^ 



A certain fand' of rdigjbn could be revived «iid spjread Idcc iirfld^^e^ 
The irreti^usj if they were not called upon to any 8«l£«acntbe, woidd^ 
accept thtf hopes of the goepel by acclamation. Revivak of refignn 
floorish at tbo {South, among men who live in the daily plimder of the 
poor, and we read very imposing accowiH^ thsm. No»f it is very 
probable, (hM if the pretehers^h^ dfp the inmiedials restitiition of the 
plnnder as a^t^t of religious repentance, it might spoil all then success, 
but would it spoil the canse 'of teligion ? And it is .very possible^ too, 
that a great part X)f the leligiofi prodneed in northern revivals, would 
vanish liliftmistin the menMfrg, if it "was subjected t» the test ^sitting . 
down to the Lords^ Snpper with colored disciples, on equal terms. 
The white'oonverts would very likely insist- upoa tieing served firtt 
and by themsdvea, as the condition of their paiticipatiaA in the otdi-> 
nance — )hns sho'tvikig that their God is not He who made all men of 
one blood, nor their Saviour He who said ye are one in me, but the ' 
world's fiishton. Woidd to God that every revival might be stepped 
that can-be, by such a tfest ! ' Suoh a lAoppiiig of revivals would itself' 
be a rei^Mi 'of that ** pure religion aad undefiled" of which the apostle 
fitmeS'jpves us the charactenstios. — Jsmsf i,S7. 

5. Abolitionism -disturbs the peace ^f^the churches. Thi»ia an u^' 
goment against the churches^ rather than against abohtionism. 

As a minister of the gospcA, jiMdomsfiNfthe jnsi^yof theohnrch, have' 
joo no fears that this peace of the chordi wiH be the death of the ' 
dranlfc A smf iie n d of the charsh, I must confess my fearsu Tbepcoee 
w h i s h is built upon tfaedespa'uii^ggroans^thetOftured bodies, and ^ 
Hfts wofhl darkness and desolalenesscif the murdered souls of my poor' 
hmhren, fills me with uBspsesikafble hiocrar. Any tfaSjsg but' snob-- 
4 i !» aM peaosb 

It tSBBBia your fiiend, 

iaiwhalf of the opptessed, 

IMMSIDIATISM. t 

COMPENSATION, 

A-Wileeir in the "Alton Observer,** tints disposes cf the doctrine thai^ 

the Stfatii ought to be psuf for their sieves. 

. ''This is a very curious^ doctrine for a smart man to advocate;' 
fiveiy body knows that slavery is nnjost ; but many think it a very 
profitable vice. If so, as the «laTeliolderB have had the profit let 
Aem pay the loss; hot if it be true^ as some think, that it is not prafil^ 
fUe^ then emancipatioa is a#h>88^«iidlh«ie is nothiag tofN^** 



Two otlnr iDoiriie. wm tW i^liliifcnJ •> ^?hiUd4H«.«lMrf' 
llbf^Ki^ JoKKkd <».lfaB HiiKi|<aMr Um iiM( niu^ kurawtof- 
tofa*i)»d^^»w<l*« lw i M i»i« t ^Ih)i»ii<tlw«/lto4fifatr. 
MM.--Or Mcb ri- itaMs Dr. FtaihB» WW fmidMt H« iMd «« 
wily •• Abtcw V7XI^Mm|lr wjiwwirl hi Mfc hon—W ^ftba tnfflea 
riavei, u aypwahr liialMtarDfft»Sld'AMpH(,k Ibntpwr, l»Mr. 
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nss, pi^^ UmoiIb mm IfcaMlB^wKf |» w "» TWtu d k Ibwa ^ 
tbe co mM ol i oo, iif diiwamaag 4bB IwQe of the liaiwa nteciifc' 
1ta» wwlurUk pubUa ant^-vngM^rlr ITm. TtrnfU timUiA. 

To thi Smote md HouK of RrpnirnlaliBii oj the UniUd Slalii .- 

From a pemiMsion that eijual libertj waa oaganHy Ibe pnrtiDn, aa(f 
JB sLill the birtimghl oT all men, and bSuenc^ by Ilie strong ties oT 
luimanity and Llie principtcBortlmitinatitiJlion, yaur luemotialists tH)n^ 
e«nvi? tlienudvee bauuil to ubs all jualiiwblo endearord to tooten l|Mr 
■hands of ^vory, and promotB agnneral anjoyiiiEntof tha hlEBsinga or 
JreediHD. Under dieee imprcsaiuns, tbey earneslly entreat yaur aenoiurl 
•Itoilioa to the subject of slavery ; that you will be pleaaed to counter 
nance the tealonition of liberty tn-tboK unbe|)py men, who alone iat 
-riiia land of frceJom, are dagriulfed into pwpetaui bondage, and wl!* 
•midst the general' joy of sunouDding fruemeD, are groaning In servile' 
•ubJBCtion— that you will deviao means for removing tliia inttmaistencj' 
ftotii tbe character of the American people — 4ba.t you will promote' ^ 
mercy and justice toward Ibis iliitressed race— end that j-ou will Btep> 
ta tlic very verge of the power vested in yoU' Ibr discouraging every 
.^leciasof traffic in tbe peranns of our fellow men. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Praident, 
PMladilpllia, Frb. 3, 1790. [Fideral Oaxith, IT90.J 

UafUEL JJDjftlilft- 
oEDi priiMMw M 
■dtbeMMwrlltai 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions ; the most unremitting oespo- 
tism on tiie one part and d^mdin^ submissions on the other. Our 
children see this and team to imitate It; for man is an imitative animaL 
This quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to 
Us grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. If a parent 
coum find no motive either in his philanthropy Or his self-love, for 
restraining the intemperance of passion towards his slave, it strould 
always he a sufficient one that bis child is present But generally it 
is not sufficient The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller 
riaves, gives loose to nis worst passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tjn^nny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with 
what execration should the statesman be loaded, who pcrmittins one 
lialf the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the otfier, tranw>rm8 
those into despots, and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the 
one part, and the amor patriae of the other. For if the slave can have 
a country in this world, it must be any other in preference to that in 
which he is bom to live and labor for another : in which he must lock 
up the faculties of his nature^ contribute as far as depends on his indi 
i^ual endeavors to the evanishment of the human race, or entail his 
own miserable condition on the cpdless ^nerations proceeding from 
Um. With the morals of the people, their industry also is destroyed. 
For in a warm climate no man wul labor for himself who can inake 
another labor for him. This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves^ 
a very small proportion indeed are ever seen to labor. And can the 
liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a convicti<»i in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are of die^lt of Ood ? That they are not to be violated but 
with his wrath ? fiideed, I tremble for my country when I reflect tiiat 
God is just ; that his justice cannot sleep for ever ; that oonsidering 
numbers, nature^ and natural means only, a revolution of Vhe when 
of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among possible events : that it 
may become probable by supernatural interference ! The Almigfaty 
has no attribute which can take side with us in such a contest 

What an incomprehensible machine is man ! Who can endure toil, 
famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication of his 
pym liberty, and the next moment bs deaf to all those motives wkose 
power supported him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow men a 
Dondage, one hour of which is fraught with more miseiy.than ages of 
tfiat which he rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must wait with 
patience the wori^inivs of an overruling Providence, and hope that that 
IS preparing the deliverence of these our sufiering brethren. When 
the measure of their tears shall be full — when tli^ tears shall have 
invdved heaven itself in daikncss— <loubtle8s a God of justioe Will 
awaken to thor distress, and by diflbsing a h^ and libenuity amo^g 
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their oppressors, or at length by his eztenninatiiig thunder nanifest 
his attantioQ |o thwgs of this world, and that they are not lift to the 
guidance of blind fatality. — ^JVolet on Virginia, 

I am very sensible of the honor you propose to me, of becoming • 
memberoflhesodety for the abolition (n the slave>trade. Yon know 
that nobody wishes more ardently to see ftn abolition, not only of thn 
liade but of the condition of slavery \ and certainly nobody will be 
more willing to encounter every sacnBce for that object ^ But the 
influence and inibmiation of the friends to this proposition ixK France 
win be far above the need of my association. — iMUr to JIf. Wanritit^ 
J^aria, Februanf, 1788. 

Dear Sul, — Your favor of July Slst was duly received, and was 
read with peculiar pleasure^ The sentiments breathed through th» 
whole, do honor to both the head and heart ef the writer. Mme, on 
the subject of the slavery of negroes, have long since been in possessioik 
of the public, and time has only served to give them stronger root 
The love of justice and the kve of coimtry ptead ecpially the cause of 
these people ; and it is a moral reproach to us that they should have 
pleaded it so long in vain, and should have prod^M^ not a single 
efibrt, — nay, I fear, not much serious willingness to reheve them and 
ourselves &om Qur present condition of morqjand political reprobation^ 

It is an encouraigin^ observation, that ne good measure was ever^ 
proposed which^ if duly pursued, failed to prevail in the end. W» 
nave proof of this in the history of the endeavors in the British ParIia->. 
ment to suppress that very trade which brou^ this evil on us. And 
you will be supported by the reliffloiM precept, '^be not weary in well 
doing.'* That your sqpcess may ne as speedy 9»i complete, as it will 
be honorable and immortal consolation to yourself, I shall as fervently 
^d sincerely pray as I assure you of my great finendship and respects 
•^'LeUer tp Edward CoUj Esq., JiuguH 95, 1614. 

KOSCIUSKCV 

General S^oteiuskOf by his will, placed in the hands of Mr» Jetknatk 
1^ sum exceeding twenty thousand doMar% to be laid omk in the purchase 
of young female slaves, who were to he educated and emaneipated^ 
TKe laws of Virginia prevented tha will oC Koactusko fiqiii, beiim 
parried into d^sctc^rt^Mronf^ lS2fi. 

HORATIO QATES. 

A few days ago^ passed through this town, the Hon» GleDoral* Galet. 
and lady, on their way to take possession of their new and elegaal 
seat on the bpinks of the East river. The general, previous to leavinf 
Yireinia, summoned his numerous family and slaves about hkn, and 
amMst their tears of aflection and ^titude, ga,ve them their ireedom.j^ 
and what is still better, made provision that their liboty shookl bft% 
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ANECDOTES OF TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE, 

We give some extracts from the very interesting ^^JUemoirt*' and' 
**J/oles,*^ by Isaac L'Ouvcrturc, the foo of Toussaint, attached to the 
work of Antoine MetraL The first shows the idea which Bonaparte 
had of the dignity of his prisoner, as well as the attachment which existed 
between Toussaint and the French officers who had served under him 
in St Dominga Tiie reader will please to watch narrowly the conduct 
of these French officers and gentlemen towards a family of full hloodtd 
negroes. The fiigate Hero was anchored in the roads of BresL 

" About five days after the departure of the ^ayade, a down officers 
of gendarmerie came to look for Toussaint L'Ouverture on board the 
Hera Afler bidding an eternal adieu to his wife and family, who 
replied by their tears, he disembarked with the officers and tlie faithful 
Plalsir, ms domestic, near Landemau, where he was wutcd for by an 
adjutant commandant, two companies of cavalry and two carriages; 
he entered the one designed for him, in which was seated opposite to 
him tiie aforesaid adjutant commandant Plaisir entered tne other 
carnage. Elscorted by tliis detachment of cavalry, Toussaint L'Ou- 
verture started for IVidinaix. 

'* The next day as he was passing through Guingamp, some French 
officers who had served under him m St Domingo, and who were now 
incorporated into the 82d regiment of the line, in garrison in this city, 
knowing who it was that was under escort, begged the commandant 
of the detachment to stop the carriage. They rushed to its door and 
embraced their old general with the warmest atiection. These officers 
were iVJajeante, Si^ad, &c &&, captains of the 8Sd of the line. I'he 
other officers of tlus corps, who were present, and among whom may 
be mentioned Lieutenant Deschaiiips, followed their example.'*' 

*^ln all the large cities whore Toussaint L'Ouverture stopped, he 
was visited by the principal authorities, even to the fortress of Joux, 
where he was shut up, never to come forth. 

** The bri^ La JiTtofode, on its return from Belle-Ile-cn-Mer, took oa 
board the wife of Toussaint L'Ouverture, his t^'O sons, Isaac and St 
Jean L'Ouverture, his niece and their domestics, and brought them to 
the port of Bayonne. M. Reignac, principal commissary of the port, 
cama to meet them on board tlie ^ayade, and conducted them ashore 
in a nlagiiificent barge covered with crimson velvet ; the mayor of 
Bayonne, his assistants, the whole garrison of the place, having at its 
head General Ducos, and a large crowd of citizens, lined tlie banks of 
the Adour. The mayor offered his arm to the wife of I'oussaint 
L'Ouverture. She, her sons, and her neice, were conducted with 
pomp between two hedges of troops to the former palace (^ the Bishc^ 
of Bavonne, where apartments had been prepared for them. The next 
day tney reeved the visits of General Uucos, the Mavor of the city, 
and the coipmissary ftf marine. The young Esther 6ertfaier having 

» 
* J^tUn of Captain Desctiam^B aad'?\«toVt. 
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learned that Isaac L^Oiivcrtui'c, his scliool-fellow^* was witliin the 
walls of Bayoniie, impelled by his affection, flew iinmed'ntcly to tha 
^riiis of his friend. The adjutant-general Dubuisson, i. native of 
Dayonnc and Ibrmer aid-de-carap of Toussaint L'Ouverturc, just arrived 
fi inn tlic prisons of England, nastcned to assure the wife, the sons, and ' 
the neice of Toussaint L'Ouvertul'e, of ks sympathy in their misfor- 
tunes, and how much he loved in them the endeaiing traits of his old 
general This oHicer was one of the three hundred men of the reoiment 
or' Beam, who, after Toussaint L'Onverture had taken Marmelade in 
1 794, entered the service under him, on account of his magnanimity 
and great reputation. I'hey were called the Garde Bearmdse, 

:^ * % 4c « « The same may be said of another companion-in- 
arms cf Toussaint L'Ouvorturc. An old warrior. General Bedos, 
who, in his turn at Bayon.ie, as inspector of the veterans, said with 
tears to Madame Toussaint L'Ouverture and her children, 'If my 
prayers were heard, nobody would be happier than you.' *' pp. 3 1 6 — 320. 

Thus does a negro youth write of his negro father. We quote below 

from Rainsford the English historion of Hayti, who had good reason 

to speak well o{ Toussaint, as he owed his life to the clemency of the 

black gcneral-in-chiefl 

ARDOR TO LEARN. 

" By the acquaintance of some priests who possessed little more of 
the character than the name, 'i'oussaint acquired the knowlerdge of 
new sources of informaticn, and a relish for books of a superior order 
than Hist attracted his attention ; the author of whom he became Iho 
most speedily enamoured was the Abbe Raynal, on whose history and 
spoculatiuns in philosopliy and politics he was intent ibr weeks together, 
and never quitted but with an intention to return, with renewed and 
additional pleasure. A French translation of Epictetus, for a tinio 
confined hirn to its doctrines which he often quote.^; bnt he soon 
eoiuiit hi^lier food for his capacious mind, and found in a nortiou of 
the ancient histories the summit of his wishes. He was tnere seen 
studiously consulting the opinion of those who teach the conduct of 
empires, oi the management of war; yet, he ne^«*cttd not those who 
aim to harmonize the mind, and teach man himself; the only diflTercnce 
m his habits imbibing these treasures created, was an external polish, 
which imparted an uncommon grace to his manners." p. 244. 

GRATITUDE. 

Toussaint did not join the insurgent slaves till he had provided for 
the safety of his master who had always treated him with as great 
kindness and consideration as is compatible with a state of slavery. 
Rainsford says, 

"Toussaint prepared for the emigration of M. Bayou de LibertaB, 

* Isaac and his half-hrothcr, Placibe had been sent to Paris for their education, 
and were returned by il'e first consul with their tutor Coasnoia, as decwj* ^!&. 
behalf of Le CJerc. This fact is good prool ttvax VYve t\\*)J5c«c\\\\siO\>&'^«v-^ 
badnj design to become the Bonaparte of bis \s\axiOu— ^^t.^^^^^ 
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tt if he Kad only remored lor bis pleasuro to the American Cotititieht 
He found means to embark produce that rJioald form a useful 
l^itivision for the future; procured his escape with lus ftimily, and 
oootrived every plan for his convenience: nor did his ctje end here, 
Tor afler M. Bayou's establishment in safety at Baltimore, in Maiylandi 
he availed hioiiaelf of eVeiy opportnnity to snpply any conceived de&* 
ciency, and, as he rose in circumstanoes, to render those of his prategi 
more qualified to Ybm situation) and eqiml to die warm remembrance 
of the services he owed him, which would never ezpire»*' p. 246. 

CLEMBKCT. 

Rainsfbrd says of the discipline of Toosd&int, ''In cases of treason 

he was peculiarly singular in his ideas, and the following incident will 

affi)rd a spedmem'* 

** Shortly afler CUsneral Maitland arrived upon the island, four 
Frenchmen were retaken who had deserted the black chief with a^^- 
Vated treachery. Every one expected a vindictive punishment, ana of 
course a cniel death. Leaving them, however, in suspense as to their 
fate, he ordered them to b« produced in chnrdi on the foUowinc sabbath, 
and, while Chat part of Uie service was pronouncing which respects 
mutual forgiveness, he went with them to the front ofthe altar, where, 
impressing them with the flagitiousness of their conduct, he ordered 
' them to be discharged without further punishment" p. 848. 

OTHELLO. 

Such was the name of a black man in the city of Baltimore, who, in 
1788, published an essay iu;mnsi the slavery of the negroes, of which 
Gr^goire remarks, ''Few works can be compared with this of Othello'i^ 
for force of reasoning and fire of eloquence." 

OTTOBAH CUGOANO. 

This person was bom on the coast of Fantin, Africa, and brought 
to the island of Grenada as a slave in his childhood. He was liberated 
and carried to England, by Lord Hoth. He wrote and published a 
valuable treatise on slavery and the slave-tmde which waj* translated 
into Ficnch. In this work he seems to have taken the same view of 
the teachings of the scriptures in relation to slavery that is now takes 
by the American Anti^Slavery Society. 

DISCONTINITANCE. 

• The Anti-Slavbrt Ri^cord will not be continued afler the present 

number, the entire services of the editor being required in another 

department of labor. Subscribers to whom the whole or a part of 

•Bother volume is due, will receive an equivalent in the " Humaa 

k ftaghts,** or other publications, if diey prefer. rJ9 
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